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Gak Budge, TheGakd theEgpiars, London (1904). 
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Renouf, LifeWak: Sir Peter Le Page Renouf, TheLife Wak df Sir Péar LePage Raaf; ed. E. Navile, Paris (1907). 
Wilkinson: Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, Mames and Cusors d theA niat Egpiars rev. Samuel Birch, London (1878). 
Wilson: John A. Wilson, Sigs & Wants Upon Pharady Chicago (1964). 
For full bibliographical information on these and all other works cited in the dissertation, see Bibliography. The Bibliography is divided into two sections. 


The first includes information on the editions of Joyce's texts used, and those critical books and articles dealing with Joyce's work that are referred to in the 
dissertation. The second includes E gyptological sources and references to the pages in the dissertation where the works are cited. 
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Preface 


Although it has long been recognized that the Egyptian Book of the D ead was a major source for Finnegans Wake, and that James Joyce employed the 
theology of ancient Egypt in the creation of his last book, no detailed study of this important area of FW has been attempted. The purpose of this thesis is to 
point out some of the ancient E gyptian elements that contribute to FW, and to examine the place they take in that work. 


All aspects of Egyptian culture play a part in FW. It is my hope, however, that by sharpening the focus to a detailed examination of a limited number of 
events and characters, a more complete picture of the roles they play in FW will be possible. In the following pages my primary concern will be with Joyce's 
use, in FW, of a major aspect of ancient Egyptian religion and literature, the cycle of O siris and the ritual ceremonies related to the cycle. 


It may be considered an exaggeration to state, as Dr. Petr Skrabanek has done, that James Joyce, "not unlike Bruno . . . is obsessed with Egyptian 


mythology". Joyce was, however, certainly interested in many facets of ancient E gyptian religion, as he made clear to Arthur Power shortly after the opening 


of Tutankhamen's tomb in November, 192? We should not be surprised at Joyce's interest. Through events, such as the discovery of Tutankhamen's tomb, 
and through the writings of scholars, the sacred places and esoteric writings of the ancient Egyptians have in the last century been made accessible to a 
popular audience: in a very real sense, Egypt has, after a sleep of thousands of years, been roused from the dead. A continually growing number of 
publications provided Joyce with accounts of creation, of conflicts, death and resurrection, bits of language and references to monumental artifacts which 
found a place in the intricate patterns of FW. 


Joyce himself made it clear that he felt study of his use of the matter of ancient Egypt was necessary for full critical appreciation of FW; this is shown by a 
letter to Harriet Shaw Weaver, dated 28 May, 1929. To succeed with FW, Joyce writes, "I am planning X, that is a book of only four long essays by 4 


3 
contributors (as yet I have found only one — Crosby — who has a huge illustrated edition of the Book of the Dead . . .)" (Letters, I, 281). The plans for this 
volume were not, however carried out. 


There is additional evidence of the extent to which Joyce related his own book, with its multiple cycles of existence and resurrection to the ancient Egyptian 


texts. At one of their last meetings, Joyce suggested to Frank Budgen that he write an article about FW, entitling it James Joyce's Book of the D pu" Budgen 
followed Joyce's advice, making the reference to ancient E gypt even more specific with the title "Joyce's Chapters of Going Forth by D ay" (Givens, pp. 343- 
367). This alludes to the Egyptian title of a section of the Book of the D ead, the PRT MHRW or "Coming Forth by D ay", which links the day of FW to the 
ancient Egyptian belief that the journey to the O therworld occupies the deceased for the entire night of the day of his death. He does not come forth into the 
realms of the blessed, reborn as the resurrected god O siris until the following morning at sunrise (BD, p. Ixxxviii). As we shall see in more detail later, the 
phrases and philosophy of the "Coming Forth by D ay" are clearly echoed through FW in such phrases as "Irise, O sirises!" (493.28). In his article, however, 
Budgen has little to say about Joyce's use of Egypt, other than in a passing reference to ancient books in FW: "ancient ritual books and compilations, 
particularly the Norse Edda and the Egyptian Book of the D ead are . . . constantly recurring themes" (G ivens, p. 364). 


D uring the years that have passed since the publication of FW, several critics have attempted, in more detail than Budgen, to treat the E gyptian content of 
the book. Most noteworthy is a section entitled "The Book of the D ead" (pp. 191- 200) in Mr. J. S. Atherton's The Books at the Wake (1959; with revised 
introduction and appendix, 1974). In his study of Joyce's sources, Mr. Atherton points out that Joyce "undoubtedly knew a great deal about E gyptology, and 
had more than one source-book" (Books, p. 197). Using the phrase "a budge of klees" (511.30), he explains that it is an acknowledgement by Joyce that the 
works of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge are a "bunch of keys" to FW (Books, p. 200). He speculates that The G ods of the Egyptians and Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection are probably important sources, and this is true, as we shall see later. Mr. Atherton also demonstrates that a number of citations from The Book 


of the D ead are to be found throughout FW. In the space that he allots to the subject, Mr. Atherton shows that references to several important gods and to 
other aspects of ancient Egyptian theology are widespread in FW. Especially significant is his treatment of Joyce's use of the Heliopolitan account of the 
creation myth (Books, p. 32), and his demonstration of the use of the so-called Negative Confession section of The Book of the Dead (Books, p. 195), both 
of which we shall have occasion to examine in more detail. The Books at the Wake is, however, a general outline of Joyce's use of his source material, and the 
range of subjects covered is vast. No attempt is made at a detailed study of any area of Egyptiana in FW. 


Adaline G lasheen's A Second Census of Finnegans Wake (1963) is of course helpful in identifying the names of some Egyptian gods. Even more than Mr. 
Atherton, however, she is attempting to deal with a tremendous area, identifying the thousands of proper names which appear in FW. Invaluable though it is 
to reading FW, The Second Census can do no more than briefly indicate the importance of any name or group of names. 


There have been several articles published which are useful for demonstrating the concentration of references to be found within a specific section of FW. 
Most important of these is Clive Hart's "His G ood Smetterling of Entymology" in the February, 1967 issue of A Wake Newslitter, pp. 14-24. Mr. Hart 
examines, among other things, the occurrence of Egyptian gods and ritual in "The Fable of the O ndt and the Gracehoper" (414.18- 419.10). He draws 
attention to "the splendidly magical atmosphere created by this rich association of gods, insects and Elysian Fields" (Hart, AWN, p. 15). Mr. Hart's listings of 
the variety of gods that appear in animal and vegetable form (p. 14) is informative in itself, and as an indication of Joyce's ability to manipulate his Egyptian 
material. 


Worthwhile for its mention of the ancient Egyptian content and more generally for its demonstration of Joyce's accretive method is D avid Hayman's"...a 
Sentence in Progress" in the PMLA, March, 1953, pp. 136-154. Mr. Hayman presents the successive stages of composition which went into the sentence 
found at 449.26- 450.02 as Shaun "reenacts the tragedies of O siris and the Savior" (Hayman, PMLA, p. 137). There are many allusions to ancient Egypt in 
this rich sentence, and Hayman mentions some of them in his essay. Especially interesting is his illumination of the manner in which Joyce developed the 


6 
image of the Solar Bark, 449.27 (Hayman, PMLA, pp. 138-140). 


These studies are the ones which I have found useful in approaching the Egyptian matter in FW. Both through discursive examination of the entire contents 
of the book and more specific scrutiny of several isolated passages, they demonstrate that ancient E gypt plays an important part in the book. 


The work that has been done is, however, limited: a more thorough account would be of use to the reader. The present study of the cycle of O siris in FW is 
intended as a first step. Part I of the dissertation, "The Passion of Osiris", will concentrate on the related cycle of the life, death and rebirth of Osiris. My 
presentation will not treat all of the available material in all of the versions of the narrative, but is limited to those data which seem important for a further 
understanding of FW. 


The various characters in the mythic cycle, and the events in which they interact each carried its own distinct significances to the ancient E gyptians; Joyce 
drew on individuals and events according to his needs in FW. This leads to a fragmentation of the sequential order of the events as they are presented in 
Joyce's sources. For this analytic study, illustrative examples of the myth will be abstracted from their FW context and rearranged in roughly the order in 
which they appear in the ancient narrative. In order to achieve some sort of balance between the myths themselves, and the way the figures and events appear 
in FW, I approach each character individually, beginning with Joyce's use of Osiris, then Isis and the other gods, using their place in the myths as a starting 
point, shifting emphasis as Joyce seems to do so. This will, I hope, simplify the task of simultaneously grasping both the myth and Joyce's use of it. 


It was the belief of the early Egyptians that, since O siris was raised to life by the ceremonies that Thoth taught to Isis, those same words and ceremonies will 
raise us to life and give us immortality also (Budge, G ods, I, 150- 151). With this belief in mind, the theologians of ancient E gypt developed the words and 
rituals which would lead the deceased out of the darkness and paralysis of death through the labyrinth of night into light, by the path of Osiris and the 
dawning sun. Acquaintanceship with the most important of these rituals is important if we are to understand the significance of O siris for FW. Part II of this 
study, "Mummeries of Resurrection", will examine the ceremonial structures intended to transform the dead into a reborn Osiris. 


Most of the important aspects of the funerary rituals which were involved in the rebirth of the deceased, and many of the important charms as Joyce learned 
of them, are mentioned in FW. As is the case with the mythic cycle, however, Joyce took from his sources and then worked according to his own ordering 
principles, re-distributing ceremonies and scarab beetles. If we treat them in the order in which they appear in FW, the analysis becomes extremely difficult to 
follow. Accordingly in Part II I have abstracted the more significant rituals and artifacts and present them roughly in the order that the ancient E gyptian 
might have encountered them (or at least the order in which they are found in Joyce's Egyptological sources). Beginning with a look at the tomb itself, we will 
discuss the meanings Joyce seems to have derived from his sources, and examine briefly examples of the creative use he made of the material. 


This dissertation is being presented in the hope that it may be of assistance in a fuller understanding of FW, and of use in reading the book. Accordingly, a 
line index is appended, in which the lines examined are presented in the order in which they appear in FW, with a listing of the pages on which they are 
referred to in my dissertation. 


I will begin this study with a brief introduction to the Osirian religion, and to some of Joyce's important E gyptological sources. Attempting to preserve 
something of the dynamic of the interactions in the original myth, I have drawn on those sources which seem to have been important to Joyce, and have 


assembled a summary of the cycle, with the events organized in a chronological sequence. Although this necessitates a certain amount of repetition, the 
summary is being presented in the hope that it will help the reader to follow my argument. It will form the concluding section of the introductory material. 


Introduction 


The theology of ancient E gypt plays a significant part in a massive and complex work of art. Joyce was a voracious reader, with a command of several 


languages and having access to the scholarly works of many nations; he also kept his friends and acquaintances busy working at various projects pertaining to 


7 
FW, finding books or looking up references. Thus we find that he drew to a greater or lesser extent from a number of books and periodicals for allusions to 
ancient Egyptian religion, language, and art. For this study, we shall confine our examination to those volumes which seem to have contributed to various 
aspects of O sirian religion as they are encountered in FW. 


8 
At the time Joyce explained his interest in ancient Egyptian religion to Arthur Power, Egyptology was not yet considered the specialized — and, to the non- 
specialist, forbidding — field that it has since become. Certainly, learned journals and books were produced, but in the century which elapsed between the 
9 
deciphering of the Rosetta stone and the opening of Tutankhamen's tomb, a significant part of those research results which contributed to an increasingly 


detailed picture of ancient E gypt were presented at a level accessible to laymen. Many handsome volumes were prepared for an interested public. 


It should be emphasized that, though I am primarily interested in establishing Joyce's use of scholarly sources, this study will not be concerned with their 
standing as scientific works. What concems us here is that Joyce employed Egyptological source-books in constructing FW. It is interesting, however, that a 
brief survey of the authors of those books takes us through several important stages in the growth of E gyptology. 


SirJohn G ardner Wilkinson (1797- 1875), to begin with, represents the gentleman-scholar of the nineteenth century. He had a house built above the tombs 
of the nobles in Thebes and conducted his hobby in a leisurely fashion. Wilkinson was a skilled copyist, and the respected American E gyptologist John A. 
Wilson explains that Wilkinson's clear and analytic work had great influence on the understanding of ancient Egypt. His books were popular, and no library 


11 
of distinction in the mid-nineteenth century would have been complete without his Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, which was first 
published in 1837. A second, illustrated and revised edition, which is the one I think Joyce used, was issued in 1878. Mr. Atherton explains that Joyce often 
took only a word or a phrase from a book, as he developed the vocabulary of FW (Books, p. 27). This is probably the case with Wilkinson. Joyce uses this 


learned and well-known author primarily for distinctive transcriptions of words and the names of gods. 


Sir Peter Le Page Renouf (1822- 1897) and, later and more importantly, James Henry Breasted (1865-1935) exemplify the more scholarly approach within 
Egyptology which can be seen developing around the turn of the century. As is the case with Wilkinson, Joyce probably took a limited amount of material 


from the works of Renouf, but here the few words are more important. Renouf, who had taught for a few years at the Catholic University, D diis" (which 
might in itself be a reason for Joyce to have been interested in his writings), was extremely interested in philology. He gives examples of puns linking natural 
images and metaphysical concepts in many of his articles, such as "The Myth of Osiris Unnefer" (Life Work, IT, 409-416) which I think Joyce used. Renouf 
explains here that various animal hieroglyphics showing animals which characteristically sprang or flew up into the sky, such as the hare, grouse, grasshopper, 
were used to express the concept of ascending or leaping into heaven. These etymological puns were, as we shall see, incorporated into the resurrection 
imagery of FW. 


James Henry Breasted is generally acknowledged as a scholar of great merit, and a brilliant writer whose works had a great popular appeal; his A History of 
Egypt had been through eight printings by March, 1923. Joyce seems to have been more interested in another of Breasted's works, D evelopment of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912). In this book Breasted attempts to trace religious and intellectual progress from the earliest times to Christian days in 
Egypt. In a book which was considered "epoch making in its significance for the history of human thought" (Wilson, p. 141), he develops the thesis that the 
Mosaic ethical tradition originated thousands of years before Moses in the solar religion of Heliopolis. Breasted also, in one of the first extensive uses of the 
ancient Pyramid Texts, demonstrates the gradually accomplished unity between the religion of the sun and that of O siris. These impressive trans-cultural 
continuities spanning many centuries reinforce an important aspect of FW, and this is why I think that Joyce "acknowledges" his use of D evelopment of 
Religion and Thought in the phrase "this new book of Morses responded most remarkably to the silent query of our world's oldest light" (123.35). Breasted's 
book is a reprint of the Morse Lectures, thus it is a new book of Morses. The importance of the book lies in its comparative treatment of the Mosaic 
tradition, hence the play on "book of Moses". The Judeo-Christian heritage is traced back to worship of the sun, "the world's oldest light". 


The presence of Sir James Frazer's pioneering work in comparative religion, The G olden Bough, can, as Mr. Atherton notes (Books, pp. 193- 194), be 
detected in FW. A treatment of Frazer, and Joyce's use of the pattern of the divine priest-king as it is developed in the pages of Atthis, Adonis, O siris would 
go beyond the scope of this dissertation. We will, however, be concerned with the textual evidence for Joyce's use of Alexandre Moret, who developed and 
defended Frazer's concept of Osiris as a god of nature and cyclical rebirth. O ur interest is quite specific, centering on several plates in Moret's Rois et D ieux 
d'Egypte (1911), especially the photograph facing page eighty-eight, of a relief portraying the arousal of O siris by Isis. This plate is reproduced as fig. II in this 
dissertation, its significance to FW being treated in the section entitled "O siris, Mummified and Roused". Another striking photograph found in Moret is of a 
funerary charm, a "grain O siris". This plate is found in the dissertation as fig. IV. Its relevance is treated in the appropriate section, "G rain O siris". 


Sir E. A. Wallis Budge presents a titanic figure in the history of popular archaeology. He did more than any other person to rouse in the ordinary reader of 
the English-speaking world an interest in the language and writings of ancient E gypt (Wilson, p. 89). Tremendously energetic, Budge turned out more than a 
hundred volumes, and the most popular of these would almost certainly have been available to Joyce. I will draw on Budge's G ods of the Egyptians (1904) 
for much information, as Mr. Atherton does. This is because I assume that it was not only one of several general surveys used by Joyce, but that it is probably 
also the one most easily obtained by readers of this dissertation. Thus, I will refer to The Gods of the Egyptians, or the other popular work mentioned by Mr. 
Atherton, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (1891), when Budge's material is most likely Joyce's source, and also when his books are in general agreement 
with others I have encountered. 


It was through Budge's great ingenuity that the British Museum obtained many of its most beautiful papyri, such as the recension of The Book of the D ead 
known as The Papyrus of Ani. Budge was a "prodigious editor of texts in a wide range of oriental languages" (Wilson, p. 216). He produced many large-folio 
facsimiles of papyri for the British Museum, and translated several recensions of The Book of the D ead. The most well-known of these is that of the Theban 
recension, first published by K egan Paul, Trench, Trubner in 1899. Though Joyce used bits of information from more than one edition of The Book of the 
D ead, we can now be sure that he used the Kegan Paul edition extensively, for Frank Budgen assured Mr. Atherton that "Joyce at one time owned the three- 


u 
volume translation by Budge and he had seen him studying it." Thus, unless there are textual reasons for using other translations of The Book of the D ead 
(as for example, in the case of "Les Pleureuses", where Joyce has taken a phrase from a French translation) we will use the K egan Paul edition. 


The Theban recension is so called because it is a compilation of several important papyri found chiefly in Thebes, composed between the XVIII and XXII 
dynasties, which Budge dates "from about B.C. 1600 to B.C. 900" (BD, p.v). It is important to note, however, that in the K egan Paul translation, Budge does 


not adhere to conventional E gyptological practise, which would be to restrict the label "Book of the D ead" to certain funeral papyri only, while referring to 
the texts found on the walls of pyramid tombs as The Pyramid Texts, etc. Instead, Budge makes it clear that with the term "Book of the D ead" he refers to 
all Egyptian funeral compositions, whether found on the walls of tombs or on coffins, funeral papyri or amulets (BD, p.v). 


From his reading of Budge, Joyce would have learned that these collected compositions make up a sort of verbal map of the path to be taken through the 
Netherworld by the dead, in order for them safely to achieve eternal justification and resurrection in Amenti, the Elysian Fields. Using the words of The 
Book of the Dead the deceased not only called upon various gods for assistance during his journey, he assumed their particular power by taking on their 
roles; using ritual gestures and words of magic or power, he identified himself with the gods, in effect became the gods. 


The overriding identification was with O siris, the archetypal resurrected being: "the absolute identity of the deceased with O siris is always assumed . . ." (BD, 
p. iiv). As the cycle of the god involved a physical rebirth (for O siris and for those who followed him), and a voyage to the fields of Amenti, the journey of 
the god was related to the elemental and visible voyage of the sun, with his daily rebirth and journey across the heavens in the solar bark. 


Not only the projected life of the deceased, but also the life of the living was permeated by a constant awareness of the perpetually recurring cycle of the sun, 
and the life and death of Osiris. Each year a dramatic cycle was presented, which can "properly be called a passion play" (Breasted, D RT, p. 287). The 
populace took part in a re-creation of the life, death and rebirth of the god; identification with each individual character was intense. Through the cycle of the 
god, Osiris played many roles: he was the civilizing king, the treacherously murdered brother, the judge of the dead, the avenged father. As an affirmation of 
the life force, he was also seen as the power of germinating nature, soul of the grain. 


"One of Joyce's favorite images for the world, or the Wake", Mr. Atherton explains, "is as a stage" (Books, p. 149). Thus, the Egyptian approach to religion as 
he would have read of it must have had a great appeal. O siris interacted with his sister-wife Isis, who also played many roles, the loving wife and sister, the 
mourning widow, the personification of creative magic. All of the other characters, the other gods in the cycle, also had distinct roles to play, in specific 
situations. These were extended and ritualized, and followed by men who wished to assume the identity of the god who had attained immortality after 
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resurrection. Through the use of creative word formation, situational juxtaposition and all the other tools of his art Joyce extended and developed the 
figures, patterns and symbolic actions as they found place in the microcosmic universe of FW. 


The Cycle of Osiris: A Summary 


The following is my own summary, intended to give a brief, wholistic picture of the cycle of Osiris. Documentation will be given in the body of the 
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dissertation as each event is treated in detail. This is also true of the summary account of the path of the dead from the grave to the O therworld, which is 
also given here. The number in brackets refers to the page number of that section in the dissertation where the individual event is examined as it is found in 
FW. 


Osiris, god-king of Egypt, was treacherously murdered by his brother Set, a generally hostile character (27) who tricked him into entering a coffer, sealed it 
and set it afloat in the Nile (27). Isis, sister- wife of O siris (42) and their sister Nephthys mourned the dead god (44). Isis appeared in the form of the dog-star 
Sirius or Sothis when she mourned. Her tears, dropping into the Nile cause the Nile inundation, which fertilizes the Nile valley yearly (44). O siris' coffin was 
borne on the flood, either to the D elta swamp or to Byblos in Phoenicia (42). At the place where it landed a large tree or shrub grew up, usually considered to 
bean erica or heather. It enclosed the body of the god (31). The tree was cut down and formed into a rooftree, still containing O siris. After a long and 
arduous quest, Isis was able to recover the body of O siris (32), which she concealed in the D elta marches. Their hostile brother Set, however, discovered it 
and in a fierce rage tore O siris into fourteen pieces which he scattered all over Egypt (32), though some accounts say the pieces were scattered through the 
stars (27). In effect, Osiris had died twice: he was the drowned god, and also the rent god (32). Isis, in the form of a bird (42) and still accompanied by her 
shadowy sister N ephthys continued to search, once again, until they had recovered all of the pieces but the phallus, which had been consumed by a denizen 
of the Nile (32). Isis and Nephthys carefully reconstructed the body, reciting powerful prayers which Thoth had given them (47), and forming the pieces of 
Osiris into the prototypal mummy (32). Isis then, according to Plutarch's version of the narrative, which is the best known, fashioned O siris an artificial 
phallus and aroused the god, so that Horus was conceived (48). With this same act O siris was rebom (32), and his heart being found pure at the Weighing of 
the Heart (35), he either sailed off or climbed up a ladder to his throne in the spirit kingdom of the West (37). His heir on earth, Horus, became known for 
his warlike righteousness: he was the avenger of his father (49) defeating Set and succeeding to the throne of Egypt. The prime symbol of Osiris in his 
majesty, and of his rebirth is, when it is ceremonially erected, the red Tet pillar (34). 


The rituals performed on behalf of the dead Egyptian were intended to reenact the resurrection of Osiris. The body was first mummified as O siris' had been 
(67). The deceased was then placed in the tomb-chamber (61) and surrounded by charms intended to protect and assist him on his journey to the O therworld 
and make him comfortable there (64). Especially significant was a small shaped mold outlined to resemble O siris and planted with grain. As the grain 
sprouted, it was supposed, through a form of sympathetic magic, to help the body undergo a similar germination or rebirth (68). In the tomb, the various 
aspects of the soul dissociated themselves from the body (70). The tomb and the dead were watched over by four genii (67). The most important item in the 
tomb was The Book of the Dead (72) for it was the map or passport which would lead the deceased from darkness and the grave into the light, as O siris had 
been reborn, and as the sun was renewed each day. The Book of the D ead supplied him with the necessary words of power, and the identities of the 
obstacles in his path. By knowing their names, he gained mastery over them (74). Before he was able to arise and utter the words, it was necessary that the 
deceased be "given a mouth" that his jaw be freed and he be provided with the means of utterance (74). The metaphysic of the journey to the O therworld 
filled the life of the ancient Egyptian. Perhaps due to the pictorial nature of his writing, many etymological puns grew up to express the concept of heavenly 
ascension, so that words formed from pictures of commonly seen animals grew to signify moving into the day of immortal life (80). The solar cycle was 
identified with the voyage of O siris; it was on a bark that the deceased was transported into the O therworld (84), which was an idealized version of an 
Egyptian home and farm (86). 


Part I 
The Passion of Osiris 


1, OSIRIS 


The Coffin of Osiris: treachery and death by water 
"The coffin, a triumph of the illusionist's art" (66.28) 


Our feelings of bewilderment or alienation on first opening FW are, first of all, the result of an encounter with an unfamiliarly complex use of creatively 
employed language. Utilizing a variety of semantic devices, most obviously multilingual puns and portmanteau words, Joyce created words that convey, or 
attempt to convey, several meanings simultaneously. Every syllable in FW has its individual contextual significance, every letter that may seem incongruously 
placed has a reason for its position. 


We need only to look at the title, Finnegans Wake, to see how much, with a slight variation in usage (here, the omission of the apostrophe, which one would 
expect signifying a genitive "Finnegan's") Joyce can add to the meaning of a word or phrase. The title refers most immediately to the wake of one Tim 
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Finnegan, which is the central event in an anonymous ballad used extensively by Joyce in FW. Tim is, the words of the ballad tell us, a bricklayer who, falling 
off his ladder, breaks his head and is taken for dead. Laid out at his wake, he is splashed with good Irish whiskey, usquebaugh, "the water of life". This 
revives him: "Timothy, jumping up from bed," runs the ballad, "sez ‘Whirl yer liquor around like blazes — Souls to the devil! D ye think I'm dead?" 


The use of "Finnegan's Wake" in the title of his last work confirms Joyce's concern with Ireland, and with the daily life of ordinary people. Finnegan, arising 
from the dead is also the expression of a theme central to FW: the affirmation of man's rebirth, the start of a new cycle of existence. We should always 
remember that it is not a sober image, though the dry process of analysis may make it seem so. The picture of indignant Finnegan, splattered with whiskey 
and suddenly awake, is rollicking fun, as is so much of FW. 


If we consider the aspect of revival implicit in the title, an obvious pun becomes visible: "Finn, again". Although still bearing the important "return" theme, 
this expands the field still more. The Finn referred to is the giant CeltoNordic hero, who, according to tradition, will arise and come again in his country's 
hour of need ("Finn", Second Census, p. 81). Additionally, as Joyce finished writing FW, the invasion of Finland by the Russians took place (November, 


1939) and the manful resistance of the Finns adds, as Joyce himself pointed out, another aspect to the wakening of Finn, or The Hin Thus, by the simple 
omission of an apostrophe, Joyce expands the field of meaning greatly. Not just the giant Finn, or Tim Finnegan is brought to mind, but also the Finns, 
pointing to a more general vision of wakening, of "Finnegans", the ordinary men of the earth arising. As we have mentioned, the potential rebirth of each 
individual as the god was an essential feature of the O sirian religion, which was thus an ancient and detailed prototype from which Joyce could draw in 
developing this important aspect of FW. The significance Joyce attached to the ancient Egyptian parallel, to the united vision of all men renewed as the deity 
was renewed can be illustrated by the fact that when he heard the title of Conrad Aiken's The Coming Forth by D ay of Osiris Jones, he immediately asked 
Maria Jolas to send for a copy from New York. It was June, 1940, more than a year after the publication of FW (May 4, 1939), and Joyce was in Vichy. Even 
so, as Ellmann writes, "the title of Aiken's book sounded so close in theme to Finnegans Wake that it seemed more urgent for him to read the book than to 
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move." For Joyce, it was not Jones, but Finnegan who was an Osiris. As Harry Levin writes, "Joyce's book of the dead calls upon the O 'Learys and the 
Finnegans and all good Irishmen to awake and come forth by day. rise O sirises! 493" (James Joyce, p. 203). 


Another meaning is contained within the title of Joyce's book; we are invited to consider the wake of Finnegan or Finnegans, the white track cut through the 
water by a vessel of some sort. If we return now to what will be our primary concern in this dissertation, and consider the O sirian parallels suggested by the 
title, the wake of a ship also suggests the rebirth of god and man, for it was in the bark of the sun or of Osiris that the deceased would voyage to a new 
existence. Considering FW as Joyce's "Chapters of Coming Forth by D ay" we will be following in the wake of that bark of resurrection. The object of this 
first section, however, will be to examine another aspect of the journey by water. The wake we trace is not only that of rebirth, it also signifies death: the 
coffin of O siris leaves its trail after having been cast into the Nile by Set. 


According to the ancient account, O siris, god-king of Egypt, was murdered by his jealous brother Set and seventy-two fellow conspirators. A feast was held 
in Osiris' honor, which turned out to be a sort of wake: Set announced that whoever fitted into a certain coffer, exquisitely wrought (and designed to fit the 
body of Osiris) might keep the box. O siris obligingly placed himself inside, and the conspirators treacherously nailed down the lid and sealed it with black 
lead, dropping the coffin-ark into the Nile (Budge, G ods, IT, 186-194). 


When, in FW, we encounter Egyptian names or artifacts in a description of the wake itself, we can generally be sure that the pattern of O siris' "wake" is 
embedded in the scene. The mourners will display a hostility or hypocrisy we would expect in such a case: they are those responsible for the very death they 
are mourning. They show themselves conspiringly eager to seal the old man up in his coffin and be done with him, just as Set wished to be rid of Osiris. 


The Osirian parallels can be seen by a brief examination of the scene beginning in FW on p. 24. This particular episode is central to any treatment of Joyce's 
use of ancient Egypt, for, as we shall see later, it contains many references to funeral customs and ancient Egyptian theology, as well as artifacts such as 
Shabti figures (25.02), The Book of the D ead and Tutankhamen's tomb (26.17) and gods such as Horus and Set (29.27- 28). 


In this scene, Finnegan suddenly (as in the ballad) springs to life, after having been sprinkled with a few drops of whiskey. He exclaims: "will you whoop for 
my deading is a? Wake? Usqueadbaugham!" (24.14). That " deading is a" gives an Egyptian cast to the wakening, as it includes "dead in Giza", which is the site 


of the most famous pyramid (treated in detail basi" This is, as can be expected, a signal that the E gyptian parallel will be found here, and we see that the 
mourners are acting more like conspirators than mourners. They are less than happy to see Finnegan spring to life. In fact, they want him to lie back in his 
coffin like an inert god: "Now be aisy, good Mr. Finnimore, sir. And take your laysure like a god on pension and don't be walking abroad. Sure you'd only 
lose yourself in Healiopolis now." (24.16). Mr. Atherton has shown that the E gypt-Ireland connection is firmly established with "Healiopolis", for it ties 


Heliopolis, the name of the ancient E gyptian city of the sun to D ublin, where T. M. Healy was once installed as G overnor G eneral, as well as the D ublin 
suburb of Chapelizod, where Healy lived for a number of years (Books, p. 125). Now, Healy is known as the man who, as Mrs. Glasheen succinctly puts it 
"ratted on Parnell" ("Healy", Second Census, p. 113). Thus, the name "Healiopolis" serves not only to strengthen the Egypt-Ireland link, it also reinforces the 
suggestion of betrayal. Those present at the Irish wake are trying to seal Finnegan — still alive — into his coffin, along the lines of the ancient myth: "Aisy 
now, you decent man, with your knees and lie quiet and repose your honour's lordship!" (27.22). They are prepared to use force to keep him there: "Hold him 
here, Ezekiel Irons, and may G od strengthen you!" (27.23). They want him to remain inert, asleep: "O sleepy! So be yet!" (27.29). 


I mentioned above that O siris was in a sense murdered twice, first sealed into his coffin, then later dismembered. In this scene, the events are abstracted and 
compressed. Having forced Finnegan back into his coffin, the mourner-conspirators witness his dismemberment. This is one of the occasions in FW where 
Joyce uses the alternative version of the myth, in which the pieces of the god-king's body are scattered through the heavens. The mourners cry: "Seven times 
thereto we salute you! The whole bag of kits, falconplumes and jackboots incloted, is where you flung them that time. Y our heart is in the system of the 
Shewolf and your crested head in the tropic of Copricapron. Y our feet are in the cloister of Virgo. Y our olala is in the region of sahuls." (26.09). Mr. 
Atherton first mentioned this use of the dismemberment (Books, 198), but he did not include the salute, "Seven times thereto", which is important in the 
Osirian context, expressing as it does "seven times two" or fourteen, the number of pieces into which the body of Osiris was torn (Budge, G ods, II, 127). As 
Mr. Slomczynski points out in a personal correspondence this salute may also include the number of conspirators, seventy-two. 


In later episodes Joyce develops the resemblance of Finnegan's coffin to that of the god. D escriptions give us a picture of an ornate, strangely watertight 
structure, often related somehow to trickery or deceit, as at 66.28: "The coffin, a triumph of the illusionist's art", which might be mistaken for something else 
entirely. Times have changed since O siris was first thrown into the Nile, and now that watertight coffin, "This wastohavebeen underground heaven" (76.33) 
has such conveniences as a "shieldplated gunwale" (77.09) and even a "conning tower" (77.10). 


The floating god can be found in unexpected circumstances, as when Byron's Assyrian, descending upon the army of the Hebrews is united with O siris 
sailing in his coffin to an unknown port: "when th'osirian cumb dumb like the whalf on the fiord" (350.24). This seems to be one of the many phrases in FW 
which unite opposites, as a single image carries both the Assyrian soon to be frozen into death and the O sirian, soon to be erect and reborn. 


We frequently come across phrases suggesting the presence of the ark-enclosed god in FW, for "oldbuoyant, inscythe his elytrical wormcasket" (415.01)is, as 
amusing as that buoyant old boy in his electrical casket may be, a significant representation of life in death: implicit is the thought that the archetypal god in 
the sealed coffin, O siris, shall soon spring forth as did the phoenix. His murder by Set is finally not a defeat but a profound affirmation, a "phoenish" (4.17) 
from which he will rise. 


The image of the god in a suspended state, yet bearing promise of rebirth, is most fully developed in Book III of FW, in which the coffin of O siris "floating 
down the river is identical with Shaun's barrel" (Hart, Structure and Motif in Finnegans Wake, p. 122). Joyce himself pointed out the O sirian identity of the 
twin Shaun, bidding farewell to the girls on p. 470 (Shaun's actual departure will be examined under "Les Pleureuses" below). The envisioning of the 
encoffined god as barreling along, that "export stout fellow" (471.36) keeps us from grieving at his departure: floating away in the dark towards light, he is a 
kind of "midnight middy" (480.09), a "middy" or midshipman sailing from midnight into midi, noon. In FW this is an oft repeated ritual act, a cyclical voyage 
of thematic importance yet embodying gestures of incongruously "funny funereels" (414.35). 


The Erica or Heather 
"clad in its wood, burqued by its bark" (503.36) 


After drifting for a time, the ark-coffin of Osiris floated to shore, and around it grew a huge tree or bush, usually identified as an erica or heather. We find 
that an erica also seems to have sprung up around Finnegan at 498.30, for he lies with "erica's clustered on his hayir." As we shall see, another tree stem 
signified the rebirth of the god ("Pillar of Osiris", below), but there are a number of cases where the erica, containing the body of Osiris, seems to be most 
immediately suggested in FW. For example, a description of what the Skeleton Key (p. 254) calls "the great World Tree . . . known to all mythologies" 
includes "clad in its wood, burqued by its bark" (503.36). This brings to mind the erica of Osiris, for burk is Swedish for "jar" or "container", here a mythical 
tree, encompassing the god. 


There are several such references, adding a note of the enclosing tree. The Russian G eneral for example, soon to fall victim to the attack of Butt and Taff, 
who lie in wait, is described as wearing "treecoloured camiflag" (339.12) which includes a reference to the ambushed god, inert and "camouflaged" by the 
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erica. 


According to the ancient E gyptian narrative, the tree was cut down and, still containing the god, made into a roof tree. This was an important symbol to the 
ancient Egyptians (see also p. 35 below); it is included in FW as part of 25.13 "the sacred rooftree". 


Death by Rending 
"Outstamp and distribute him at the expanse of his society" (302.29) 


After Isis had recovered the body of Osiris, she carefully concealed it in the marshes of the Nile Delta. Set, however, out hunting boar one evening, came 
across the hidden corpse of his brother. He furiously tore it into fourteen pieces, which he then proceeded to scatter all over Egypt (or in the sky, as we saw 
on p. 30). To the ancient Egyptian, believing in the potential immortality of the body, this was as if O siris had been murdered a second time. Isis was forced 
to resume her quest, and eventually gathered together thirteen of the pieces. The fourteenth, the phallus of Osiris, had been devoured by a fish or crab, and 
Isis had to replace it with an artificial member, as we shall see shortly. 


As aresult of taking part in Set's raffle, then, and placing himself in the coffer, it can be seen that O siris died twice over. He was first the drowned god, then 
also gained the status of rent god as well. This multiple identity is suggested in FW with "Two dies of one rafflement. Eche bennyache. O utstamp and 
distribute him at the expanse of his society. To be continued. Anon" (302.27). The word "bennyache" has overtones of Bennu or phoenix for, though dead, 
the god will "be continued". Yet it is clear also that a bellyache has been replaced by a benny-ache. As we shall see below (p. 83) it is usually the case in FW 


that a reference to the rising Bennu bird is related to the rising ben (phallus) or to Benni, a god of the phallus (Budge, D ictionary, p. 217). O utstamped and 
distributed, the ben, personified as Benni, would naturally ache, yet in the myth will rise again, anon. 


The same image of a double death, death by water and death by land, is linked to the scarab beetle, another important sign of resurrection in: "beetly dead 


whether by land whither by water" (100.01). Visible here is also the well-known phrase referring to Stephen D edalus' mother, who is "beastly dead" (Ulysses, 
p. 8). "Beetly" dead suggests not dead at all, for the scarab or dung-beetle rises daily as the sun (see "Images of Ascending", below). 


Osiris, Mummified and Roused 
"healed cured and embalsemate, pending a rouseruction of his bogey" (498.36) 


After much searching, Isis was able to gather together the pieces of O siris, and added an artificial phallus. With the aid of words of magical power granted her 
by Thoth, she unified the parts of her brother husband and roused him. 


Vp = 
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Fasc X. A. Moser. Roir et Dieux d' Byypte 


Fig. II. Only a fadograph of a yestern scene (7.15) 


The image of O siris' literal erection from the dead, effected by Isis in the shape of a bird (see also "The Quest of Isis", below) is a vivid one. It is central to 
the cycle of Osiris, and important in FW. Mr. Slomczynski has discovered that, within the text of FW, we are referred to a photographic plate depicting the 
act. This happens at 6.32: "well, see peegee ought he ought, platterplate." If we observe the aural value of the phrase, and follow the suggestion of "see pg 
eighty-eight" in Moret's Rois et Dieux d'E gypte (1911, reprinted soon after the opening of Tutankhamen's tomb and popular at that time), we will find a 
"platterplate", that is a plate of "dished" or fallen O siris, roused by Isis. This plate, reproduced here as fig. II, is titled "The Wake of Osiris" ("V eillée funèbre 
d'Osiris-O unnefer mort"). 


Because we are actually told to "see" the plate, another significant level of meaning is added to the complex "fadograph of a yestern scene" (7.15). James 
Atherton has explained to me (personal correspondence) that fado in Gaelic can mean "far off" in either spatial or temporal dimensions, and, of course, there 
is the English fade meaning a weakening of effect by time and space. The "fadograph" is then a photograph of a faded scene, removed in time and space. As 
we shall see (p. 46) Joyce refers to Osiris, passing away, as a "Y esterday", a "Guestern" god. These two words are combined in "yestern" and describe the 
Moret plate of the deceased O siris. 


Verbal representations of the god's state, physically roused from death by the ministrations of his sister-wife, are found in different contexts in FW. At 240.04 
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for example, the twin Glugg (Shem) lies defeated, in his grave, yet his mind is filled with a crave for his sister, just as O siris desired Isis: "late in his crave, ay 
he, laid in his grave." 


The Pillar of Osiris 


"under the mysttetry" (60.19) 


The most important symbol of O siris' reconstitution and resurrection was the red wooden pillar known as the Tet (Gods, IT, 125) or Tjet, Djed, Ded or D ad. 
This potent device probably carried a number of meanings for the ancient E gyptians over the thousands of years it was reverenced. T here is general 
agreement among E gyptologists that the Tet was a wooden pillar of some sort, and it may have been the stylized representation of a tree, perhaps that in 
which the body of Osiris had been concealed. Boylan, in Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt expresses the belief that, in the mysteries of O siris, the god himself was 
worshipped in the form of a tree (Boylan, p. 15). I think this is echoed by the word "mysttetry" as found at 60.19: "Sankya Moondy played his mango tricks 
under the mysttetry". Immediately evident here, as the Skeleton K ey points out (p. 66), is Sankyamundi and his bodhitree. K nowing the meaning of the Tet, 
we can see that the tree of Buddha is made one here with the pillar tree of O siris, the mystery-tet-tree. 


At 567.5- 10 we have what amounts to a list of the other meanings which are ascribed to the pillar and are important to FW. That the Tet is involved is 
signalled by "a setting up?" (567.05), especially as the query comes soon after a few important E gyptian references, "Lord of ladders" (566.35, a title of O siris 
discussed below, in "O siris, First of the Westerners"), and "hather" (566.36, the goddess Hathor) as well as "O Sire!" (566.29, O siris himself). In ancient 
Egypt (as well as in FW) the setting up of the Tet was the symbolic action signifying that the god himself had risen (BD, p. 116, n.2). The setting up of the 
Tet is here followed by the "bigbagbone", "(O my big, O my bog, O my bigbagbone!)" (567.06) which suggests first of all the fact that the pillar was also 
considered to be the backbone of the risen god (Osiris, IT, 280): bog is "god" in the Slavic languages. Also, as we have seen, another rising pillar important to 
Osiris was his artificial penis, fashioned by Isis and here rising. 


The pillar or post was usually used in Egyptian texts as a sign of Osiris, and in one scene the god even takes the form of the pillar (Gods, IT, 130), hence 
"effigy of standard royal" (567.10). Also "roofstaff' (567.10) for as we have mentioned, the Tet may have been a form of the sacred erica, shaped as a roof 
tree. Throughout this close survey of the Tet, "tet-at-tet" (567.09), the erective and resurrective significations of the holy pillar predominate, inextricably — 
and amusingly — implicated with the "so a stark pointing pole" (566.34) of Earwicker: "That crag! Those hullocks! O Sire!" (566.29); "Lord of ladders, what 
for lungitube!" (566.35). 


Trial of Osiris 
"the prisoner, soaked in methylated" (85.31) 


Though reconstituted by Isis, it was necessary for O siris, like all the dead that followed his path, to successfully undergo a trial of conscience, the Weighing of 
the Heart, before proceeding to the O therworld. In FW, the Weighing of the Heart of O siris seems to be blended with aJoycean version of the Parnell case 
(for which see Books, pp. 100- 104). By means of a few well-chosen insertions, Joyce adds an O sirian touch to the frenetic courtroom scene which begins in 
FW on p. 85. 


Several consecutive key witnesses in the episode seem to assume the role of Osiris before his judges, but because the atmosphere is hectically G aelic in tone, 
the mystic rituals tend to be distorted in a decidedly irreverent and comic fashion. The defendant "Festy K ing" (85.23), to begin with, "soaked in methylated, 
appeared in dry dock" (85.31). This includes a parody of mummification, in which the defendant has been "soaked" and desiccated, "in dry dock". (See also 
"Mummification", below). The embalming procedure, necessary for physical rebirth has given him, as he nears godhood, a taste of immortality: he is 
"ambrosiaurealised" (85.32) having imbibed the ambrosia of immortality. (Though in this case, it is alcoholic embalming fluid.) O siris is titled Lord of 
Ladders; here, it is suspected that the defendant "K ing" has been "impersonating a climbing boy" (86.08). O siris' face was sometimes shown as black, a sign 
of the fertile Nile waters in which he had been immersed. "King" it is stated, "rubbed some pixes of any luvial peatsmoor o'er his face" (86.09). 


The spectators at this trial play an active role. The "thicksets" in court cry out: "Ay! Exhibit his relics! Bu!" (87.32). The cry "Bu" would seem to be negative 
(Boo!) calling for the defendant's downfall. However, as Mr. Atherton points out, "Much of the confusion at the Parnell inquiry was due to the fact that the 
different races in court did not realize they spoke different languages" (Books, p. 104). In FW, the same situation arises, as characters constantly 
misunderstand each other. Bu (or more correctly, abu"), Mr. Atherton explains, "if it is taken as a Gaelic word .. . means 'Up with — this unknown 
person." (Books, p. 101). In this phrase, then, Bu would seem to be equivalent to the title given to the risen Egyptian dead, "Osiris X" with the name to be 
filled in later by the individual. That this is the case seems to be confirmed by "Ay! Exhibit his relics!" for Ay is the name of the personage who arranged the 
interior of the tomb of Tutankhamen (Carter, The Tomb of Tutankhamen, 1, London [1923- 33], 44) so that the king might rise: Bu! 


By introducing bits of information taken from a variety of disparate contexts, Joyce is able to consistently short-circuit the proceedings for the reader as well 
as forthe participants at the trial. The reader, however, has the opportunity to analyse the different references and to understand at least a few of the 
different voices trying to be heard. For example, tracing the O sirian presence at the trial, we are confronted with the statement, "But, of course, he could call 
himself Tem, too, if he had time to? You butt he could anytom" (88.35). This is certainly a reference to the god Tem or TM, and to the multiple identity of 


the FW father-figure, who could call himself Tem, mis but this seems arbitrarily placed at this point. That is, until the reader checks to see what role Tem 
plays in the trial of the dead. In his treatment of Osiris as Judge of the D ead, Budge writes that the deceased (as depicted in the Papyrus of Ani) addresses, at 
one point, not Osiris, but Tem. This is done so that the belief in immortality can be affirmed: Tem is equated with Ra, the father of Osiris. As Budge 
explains, "to all intents and purposes the question . . . was addressed to Osiris" (G ods, IL 141). 


By addressing the father embodied in the son (or the son in the father) the ancient E gyptian affirmed not only the immortality of his gods, but also the 
immortality inherent in man, who was to become like a god. Thus, when we have studied it more closely, "he would call himself Tem, too" contains an 
affirmation relevant to the trial of Osiris, and to the immediate context, for, in speculating on the identity of the defendant, it has been arrived at that he was 
"the very phoenix!" (88.24). It can be seen that Tem, in the trial sequence, is also a prime symbol of rebirth. In order to see through the verbal static, or what 
seems to be static, we must be flexible and receptive to a variety of perspectives: we must take the trouble to read, and to listen. 


Another aspect of O siris appears in the confusion with "the expiry of the goat's sire" (89.20), which suggests both the death of Osiris and also the Ram or 
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Goat of Mendes, in which the god's soul was considered to be found (G ods, IT, 354). The synthesized "expiry" also suggests rebirth in death, for the name 
of the ever-reborn sun god as it was retained in Coptic, pi-ré (Wilkinson, III, 44) is seen here: the sun (pi-ré) rising out of death (expire): "expiry". 


There are many references to ancient Egypt, and suggestions of the trial of the dead to be found scattered about the scene. A general conclusion that may be 
reached is that, through inclusion of a few words or phrases per page, Joyce is able to add, in the midst of the confused trial, notes of other, more ancient 
patterns. At one point, the four presiding judges are called, among other things, "the fourbottle men" (95.27) an expression which, if taken literally, gives us a 
vision of the four ancient canopic jars (examined in more detail below, "The Four G enii") with their human heads, here gathered in arid judgement. 


Osiris, First of the Westemers, Lord at the Top of the Staircase 
"Look for me always at my west" (457.20) 


We cannot be certain as to the exact location of the Egyptian O therworld. There were several different theories, which related to different aspects of religion: 
the sun traveled through a netherworld during the night, while the kingdom of the dead which was ruled by O siris was found somewhere in the heavens, 
probably in the west. This is a characteristic it shares with the heaven of many other cultures. There are, however a number of places in FW where the 
Osirian note is clearly distinguishable. 


This is true from the first page of the text, where "the west" is related to the Egyptian god. As Mr. Atherton writes (Books, p. 198), "The scattering of the 
parts of the body of Osiris has many echoes in the Wake, beginning on the first page when Finnegan 'sends an unquiring one well to the west in quest of his 
tumptytumtoes' (3.20)". The one making a quire of the parts, and inquiring about them is sent to the west, towards O siris' kingdom: well to the west, because 
it was believed that the quickest way to arrive was through a magic well which had its mouth in Abydos and its origin in the Otherworld (O siris, IT, 12). When 
Shaun prepares to sail off in Book III according to the pattern of Osiris he admonishes the girls, "Look for me always at my west" (457.20). 


After reaching his kingdom, O siris took on the title of First of the Westerners (D RT, p. 143). In the frontispiece to this dissertation O siris can be seen upon 
his throne in the western kingdom, the Judge of the D ead: First of the Westerners. The title is echoed in FW with: "first in the west" (77.03). The throne of 
Osiris is sometimes described as being located on an elevated platform, at the top of a short staircase. He is portrayed as seated upon this throne in different 
reliefs and papyri from earliest times. The position earned him, as Budge explains (BD, p. xxxv), the title "god at the top of the staircase". This is given clearly 
in FW, "god at the top of the staircase" (131.17). Egyptian Hagar seems to be involved in a prayer to this form of O siris with: "He's cookinghagar that rost 
her prayer to him upon the top of the stairs." (530.34). She may pray to the Egyptian god in Swedish, for "rost" suggests rost, Swedish "voice". 


Though it was often considered that O siris (like the sun) made his voyage across the sky in a bark (see "The Bark of the Sun", below), Budge tells us that 
according to the oldest traditions, it was necessary to employ a ladder to reach the heavens, ruled by Osiris as "lord of the ladder" (BD, p. Ixxiv). It is, of 
course, a purely Joycean concept to have the lord of the ladder come tumbling back down again, as suggested at 114.18, "louds of latters slettering down". At 
one point Finnegan tumbles from the ladder through time and space into an ancient E gyptian mastaba-tomb: "D imb! He stottered from the latter. Damb! he 
was dud. Dumb! Mastabatoom, mastabadtomm" (6.09). We have already seen an example in which it was the rise rather than fall from the ladder that seemed 
most important: "Lord of ladders, what for lungitube!" (566.35). 


Transcription and Etymology of the N ame Osiris 
"Trise, O sirises!" (493.28) 


Mr. Atherton observes that from the phrase "But, of course, he could call himself Tem, too, if he had time to? Y ou butt he could anytom" (88.35), the reader 
can deduce Joyce's use of Middle Egyptian (Books, p. 196). This is so because that ancient script, like written Hebrew, records only the consonants of each 
word, so that the name of the creator-god which is written TM, is transcribed Tem or Atem or Atoum, and could even be Tom. With his use of the ancient 
Egyptian form of "Osiris" Joyce has an even larger area within which he may work creatively. Not only is the pronunciation uncertain, the hieroglyphic signs 
which make up the name (an eye and a throne) do not make clear sense. A number of explanatory, punning etymologies arose and, as we might expect, Joyce 
takes full advantage of these. The transcriptions of the name and the etymological puns afford him a variety of images which are relevant to the cycle of 
Osiris, yet sufficiently diverse to provide links with other languages and cultures used in FW. 


What is perhaps the most popular etymology for the name Osiris derives from the "eye" half of the hieroglyphics. The god was, it was reasoned, the "Power 
10 
of the Eye" (Gods, II, 113). Joyce places this etymology in a multilingual frame by employing the transcription "Ser" which is also ser, "see" in the 
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Scandinavian languages. In the context in which Joyce places it, rebom O siris (Ser) as the personification of divine sight (ser) merge in: "Ser Oh Ser! See ah 
See! Hamovs! Hemoves!" (499.10). The observation that "He moves" also suggests another cross-cultural reference relevant to O siris: Mr. M. Raddadi 
informs me that ser is the infinitive form "to move" in Arabic. The compounding of renewed sight and movement also extends to an aural meaning of "See a 
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See" for CaC is a Sanskrit root, meaning "to spring forward". 


In the above example, O siris is related both to a physical rebirth, "Hemoves!", and also to a renewed sense of vision, "See ah See!". Uniting the images of the 
"rising" of the eye and that of the "rising" god in such a fashion indicates that Joyce was drawing on the fact that O siris "Power of the Eye" was related by 
the ancient E gyptians to the Eye, that is, the sun god (Gods, IT, 113). O siris' journey of rebirth was embodied in the daily journey of the sun, and the 
resurrected dead were seen as riding up, coming forth as Osiris and the sun into day (D RT, p. 160). This conjunction is to be found in the only FW reference 
to the rising of the god that employs the conventional transcription, "Osiris". As is the case with Ser, both the opening of the eye (here the iris) and the 
reanimation of the god are suggested with: "Irise, O sirises!" (493.28). 


The second half of the hieroglyphic name is a throne, and the simplest etymology explained that O siris was "He who is seated on the throne" or just "The 
Sitter". Ingenious-minded scribes, however, elaborated on this. The throne, like the eye, became a symbol of the victory of light over darkness, O siris over 
Set. It was said that, after the final defeat of Set by Horus, Horus persuaded O siris that he should come forward and seat himself upon Set, as token of his 
victory. Hence, Osiris "The Seat- Maker" (O siris, I, 26-27). In FW the victory of Osiris as symbolized by his sitting upon Set is found in a variety of 
environments. We find, for example, that it is an event to be recorded upon a Breton monumental stone or menhir, as suggested at 25.11 "The menhere's 
always talking of you sitting around on the pig's cheeks under the sacred rooftree, over the bowls of memory where every hollow holds a hallow". Here Osiris 
sits under his symbol, which as we have seen was often considered a sacred roof tree; a black pig is (like the serpent) a common form of Set. 


Though the outer garb shifts through the chapters of FW, it is possible to discern the distinctive image of O siris seated upon Set at several places. The note 
of sombre reflection is repeated in "the great tribune's barrow all damels occumule, sittang sambre on his sett, drammen and drommen" (198.33). O siris in 
his role of "midnight middy" (480.09), the sailor who came forth into day, seems to be seated on a form of Set with: " Meagher, a naval rating, seated on one 
of the granite cromlech setts" (61.13). 


The presently accepted transcription of the name O siris is Wee which is pronounced like one of the minor variations listed by Budge, "User" (Gods, II, 
113). The Egyptian name of Osiris is thus probably a part of the word "uscertain" as found at 609.35, "An I would uscertain in druidful scatterings one piece 
tall chap he stand one piece same place?" Here, the use of "uscertain" rather than "ascertain" the "scatterings" suggests the dismemberment of O siris. 
"Druidful" instead of "dreadful" brings to mind not only the tree-spirits of the druids (and with Ani and User, the tree of Osiris), but also Joyce's statement 
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that "Ireland . . . the religion and civilization of this ancient people, later known by the name of Druidism were Egyptian". The phrase "stand one piece 
same place" suggests both the reassembly of the god's body and the replacement of his phallus, the "one piece same place". 


Osiris is an important figure in the book, and Joyce chose to use different transcriptions in different ways. Variations were taken from E gyptological sources 
as they were suited to various situations in FW. Max Müller, for example, uses the transcription "O sor" at one point (Müller, Myths, p. 98). Joyce seems to 
use this because it blends well with the English "sorrow" and its Swedish equivalent, sorg, and thus can be used in presentations of the mourned O siris, as at 
135.22: "O sorrow the sail and woe the rudder that were set for Mairie Q uai!" This gives us an image of the mourned god, laid out by Set, sailing away in his 
coffin-bark (Mrs G lasheen first noted O siris in "O sorrow": Second Census, p. 123). As we shall see, knowing all the names of power are important as one 
sails on the archetypal journey: here we have the name of the ship's rudder, "woe" and the sail, "sorrow". 


The destination of Osiris in the above example, "Mairie Quai" seems obscure as we read it; the aural significance is, however, very close to "Amerikee", 
which reinforces the image of O siris sailing off to a new world in the west. At 578.11 "Mr. O 'Sorgmann" is described as "the dibble's own doges for doublin 
existents!" (578.13). This use of Osor also sounds the note of a second, or, more correctly, "doubled", existence, and the distinctive spelling "doublin" 
suggests once again the exchange of the old world D ublin (Ireland) for that in the new, D ublin (G eorgia). 


Clive Hart's A Concordance to Finnegans Wake (p. 81) confirms that the Joycean "doublin" is found on two occasions in FW. We have just examined the 
usage on 578.11, where the word was seen to be related to O sor or Osiris, who was reborn, sorrow being replaced by affirmative joy. The first time "doublin" 
is employed is at 3.06. The phrase runs "nor had topsawyer's rocks by the stream O conee exaggerated themselse to Laurens County's gorgios while they went 
doublin their mumper all the time". This strongly suggests that O siris is a major aspect of the topsawyer, for he is a prototypical wanderer, setting a pattern 
followed by other wanderers across the sea as presented in FW. They would seem to include Peter Sawyer, founder of D ublin, G eorgia. It is the topsawyer's 
"rocks" that go "doublin their mumper' to G eorgia; the myth of the god tells, as we have related, that, when dismembered, the parts of his body were 
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scattered about and he lost his organs of generation ("rocks") in the river Nile. On p. 3 the design is followed but it is not the Nile but the river O conee, 


upon whose banks stands Dublin, in Laurens County, G eorgia. Its motto is "D oubling all the i” The Skeleton K ey (p. 32) points out that "the word 
Oconee resembles the Irish exclamation of grief, 'ochone". This gives us a stronger tie to the Irish-looking appearance of the name we have been discussing, 
Osor as found in "O 'Sorgmann", for the name embodies another expression of grief or sorrow found with the image of the Irishman sailing to the new 
world, and with that of the god, washed by the waves yet bearing promise of reconstitution and a new existence. 


2. ISIS 


The Quest of Isis 
"a parody's bird" (11.09) 


Through the cycle of O siris, Isis plays a number of important roles; she is mother, faithful wife, sister-lover, steadfast widow. The goddess had thousands of 
names, and many shapes; she might be a divine cow, a bird, or even the star Sothis (Sirius). Her manifest nature is shown at one point in FW as several of 
these forms, and the search for the parts of O siris is suggested simultaneously, as a questing crone runs to "sothisfeige her cowrieosity" (14.02). It was 
possible for Joyce to draw on Isis in building aspects of all the female characters in FW, Anna Livia, young Issy and her imaginary double, and even the hen, 
pecking her way through the midden heap. Though the roles are often developed creatively in FW, Joyce has as usual a firm take-off point in the accounts of 
the mythic cycle with which he was familiar, and it is to these accounts we should turn in making Joyce's usages manageable, as they relate to the matter of 
ancient Egypt. 


The hieroglyphic sign for Isis (Middle Egyptian IST, AST or ESET) is the throne. As she is sister-wife of O siris, scribes reasoned that she is her husband's 
seat or throne (O siris, IT, 272). In FW, her sign is included as a sort of "osiery chair" (198.24). The goddess is the all-enduring eternal female, as suggested by: 
"T'll wait. And I'll wait. And then if all goes. What will be is. Is is" (620.31). Her roles, however, are not always the passive ones implied in the contrived 
etymology of her name. It is Isis who actively seeks O siris after his death. Breasted explains that "the oldest literature is full of references to the faithful wife 
unceasingly seeking her murdered husband" (D RT, p. 26). 


Most versions of the myth relate that Isis took the form of a bird when she sought O siris, and that she was accompanied by their shadowy sister, also a bird. 
Budge writes that, though the bird must certainly have been some noble creature, such as a falcon, the "bird" determinative after the goddesses' name looks 
like a goose, or perhaps even a brood hen (Facsimiles of Papyri, p. x). Joyce, showing Isis as little reverence as he shows O siris or any of the other deities 
encountered in FW, seems to have used this. The hen, patiently making her way through the pages of the book is probably formed, in part, of Isis in her role 
of patient seeker. At one point the hen is referred to as "a parody's bird, a peri potmother" (11.09). Isis is both the bird who brings paradise to O siris and (in 
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FW) as the hen she is the bird of a parody, a parodied bird, in a parodied ritual search. She is a "peri potmother": peri, both in the mythological sense of a 
supernatural being, and in the meaning of the G reek peri she searches "round, round about". O siris' reputed grave, piled high with fragments of offered pots 


is referred to as "Mother of Pots" (Umm al K aab; O siris, II, 8). She is the potmother, picking in the mound. 
By transforming Isis, the questing and sorrowing bird into a hen, Joyce is able to poke fun at a ritual taking place in a deltic, rather than Celtic twilight. It is 


not the cries of a falcon that we hear, searching the D elta marshes for the washed up coffin. It is "Annie D elittle, his daintree diva, in deltic dwilights, singing 
him henpecked rusish through the bars?" (492.08). 


In the early Egyptian version of the myth, Budge writes, Isis finally discovers the body of Osiris in the papyrus swamps of the Nile Delta. Also in FW, Isis 
searches through the delta: "Izzy's busy down the dell!" (588.24). The most important center of O siris in the area of the D elta, the site of his eventual 


reconstitution was Busiris. Budge transcribes the E gyptian name for this place Tettu (Gods, IT, 121-122), and Max Müller as D edu (Myths, p. 92). The quest 
of the goddess, which leads her to D edu, is suggested in FW as "her tour d'adieu" (580.17). 


The Middle Egyptian word for the papyrus plants of the swamp in which O siris was found was rendered by G reek scribes as byblos, which Plutarch in his 
account of O siris' journey accepts as a place name: Byblos (G ods, II, 124). In Plutarch's telling of the tale, then, O siris drifts out to sea and to Byblos in 
Phoenicia. This is the best-known version of the O siris cycle, and Joyce seems to have associated Phoenicia with the Egyptian god. This adds a distinctly 


Osirian note to many of the FW references to Phoenicia as a land of rebirth, for example at 608.32, "the Phoenican wakes". 


Yet another place-name associated with the quest of Isis is Nedyt or Nadit, where Isis may have located the body of her brother-husband. Breasted 
speculates that Nedyt may be an ancient name for Byblos, though it was later localized in Egypt, near Abydos (D RT, p. 26). This name is associated with the 
quest in FW as the question is asked: "Sawyest? Nodt?" (608.21). By conscientiously recording this and the various other possible landing-sites of the god and 
his coffer-tree-ark, the vagueness of the actual site is increased. It is the voyage itself which tends to be emphasized, and the tireless quest of the goddess, 
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which may in FW lead to Ireland, to Egypt, orto Phoenicia, following in the wake of Finnegan. 


That Joyce intends to take advantage of the multiplicity of destinations is signalled as early as 5.23, as the bird Isis ("Cropherb the crunchbracken") with a gift 
of "seek on site" (5.25) seeks the site "bedoueen the jebel and the jpysian sea" (5.23). Looking "O therways wesways" (5.22) to the west, it may be Jebel she is 
seeking, which Budge writes is "near the site" of ancient Phoenician Byblos (O siris, I, 4). At this level Isis was searching in an eastwest direction until she 
passed the western jebel, the mountains, finally recovering O siris' body, across the sea. However, "O therways wesways" can also signal another Wes-way, a 
move from Bahr-el-Jebel, the "mountain river" as the upper Nile is known, down to Wes or Wesi, the ancient name of Thebes ("Thebes", EB, XXVI, 739). 
In this case, Isis searches the length of the Nile, from the upper reaches of the stream down to the D elta and the sea. 


Isis and N ephthys, Les Pleureuses 
"Two belles that make the one appeal" (194.26) 


When Isis sought Osiris, and then again when she mummified him, she had the help of her sister Nephthys. The power of the two sisters was considerable, 
for it was believed that their prayerful weeping and magical formulas had done much to effect the rebirth of the god their brother. Thus they are portrayed as 
sheltering his throne in the vignette reproduced as the frontispiece to the dissertation. 


Budge explains that an entire class of literature grew up around the goddesses, and the various words they chanted over the bier of the dead O siris. He gives a 
number of examples of the works which he considers to be representative: the "Book of Respirations", " Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys", "Festival Songs 
of Isis and Nephthys", and the "Litanies of Seker". These texts were extremely important for the resurrection of O siris or the deceased who wished to 
become an Osiris, for they "supply us with the very words which were addressed to O siris and all those who were his followers" (G ods, II, 259). The names 
of the compositions given by Budge as well as several others that may be considered to embody the magical prayers of the goddesses are included in FW, or 
their texts are cited or parodied. The resurrective role of the female is thus clearly emphasized. Joyce's use, first of all, of the work which Budge calls the 
"Book of Respirations" in Gods of the Egyptians is probably the source of inspiration for those mysterious deities "Enel-Rah" and "Aruc-Ituc" as found at 
237.27, "Y our head has been touched by the god Enel-Rah and your face has been brightened by the goddess Aruc-Ituc". These are the cosmetics firms 
Cuticura and Harlene, "reversed" to give an ancient Egyptian atmosphere. Their presence is logical in a parody of the sisters' prayers, for, in de Horrack's 
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translation of "The Book of Respirations" (p. 101) we are told that the deceased will "be made pure by lotions" and "perfuming". 


In the Kegan Paul edition of The Book of the D ead Budge does not entitle his own translation the "Book of Respirations" but "Book of Breathings" (BD, 
pp. 663-678). As Mr. Hart points out (AWN [Feb. 1967] p. 14), this is to be found in FW without distortion, "Book of Breathings" (415.23). 


I have mentioned the "quiring" of the god by Isis at 3.21. This suggests both the gathering of O siris' parts, and also that he is reconstituted in the manner of, 
or within, the pages of a book. The idea is extended at 491.31, where the god waits, it seems, for rebirth, "resting between horrockses' sheets". This includes 
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the suggestion that he is resting between the "sheets" of de Horrack's well-known translation of "The Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys". 


Through one of those coincidences of which Joyce was always willing to take advantage, the character of the two sisters is such as to place them neatly within 
the structure of FW. As Mrs. Glasheen explains ("Issy", Second Census, p. 124), Anna Livia and HCE, the parents in FW, have but one daughter, Issy. She 
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suffers from a multiple or dissociated personality, and in the dream logic of FW may appear as two girls, who are "sosie sesthers" (3.12). It happens that the 
details concerning Isis' sister are so scarce, and her role so colorless, that it has been speculated that N ephthys was not an independent figure at all. In a 
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volume with which Joyce was probably acquainted, it is argued that Nephthys exists only as a reflection of Isis, as her "shadowy double". In FW,thetwo 
sisters seem to appear like this, Isis and her double, a part of young Issy and her imagined companion, "sosie sesthers". 


The two goddesses act as one in FW. They are an aspect of "two belles that make the one appeal" (194.26). Appeal can be seen here to have at least two 
meanings: the belles make the one appeal in their prayers, yet they appeal to the god in a specifically sexual sense. The dominant reference here is to the two 
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temptresses in the park, who shall provoke the father into falling through a guilt-laden "rise". The note of devotion and sadness is clearer in "pleures of 
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bells" (11.25) and more transformed expressions such as "bluerybells" (7.02) which reflect the title given to the "Two Weepers" in some French texts, Les 
D eux Pleureuses. Just as we saw Isis searching alone in the Delta as "Izzy's busy down the dell:" (588.24), so too do the weeping "belles" "wail him 
rockbound (hoahoahoah!) in swimswamswum and all the livvylong night, the delldale dalppling night, the night of bluerybells" (6.36). 


Joyce's most visible use of the weeping sisters involves not two "sosie sesthers" but seven linked girls, the rainbow girls, colorful manifestations of Issy in 
FW. However, the basic pattern of the texts is followed, with the goddesses or priestesses praising, weeping, and giving their blessings. This is at 470.13- 20, 
where the girls pray in the name of Isis ("Oisis", "O asis"). They are mourning the passage of their brother Shaun who here, as Joyce himself explains, 
"departs like O siris the body of the young god being pelted and incensed. He is seen already as a Y esterday ("G estern, G uesturning . . . back his glance amid 
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wails of 'Today! from To-Morrow ..." ).Yesterday's Phoenician Byblos is in today's Lebanon; the girls set up a "to-maronite's wail" (470.14), the wail of 


today's Lebanese Maronite Christians, also of tomorrow night, and perhaps of Tomeri or Tamera, "The Beloved Land" of yesterday, ancient Egypt (BD, ch. 
CXXV, p. 372). 


Circling round Shaun the girls weep, their mourning song echoes, "dosiriously it psalmodied" (470.13). The girls are sadly desirous of O siris, desirous as Sirius 
(Sothis). It was in the form of this star that Isis wept for the lost O siris. The sight of the rising D og-Star has always coincided with the overflow of the Nile 
waters, thus it was considered that the tears of the goddess, weeping for her brother-husband, caused the inundation which fertilized the land of Egypt (DRT, 
p. 22). This idea is expanded at 254.16, "A and aa ab ad a bu abiad. A babbel men dub gulch of tears." In this watery babbling runs the Nile, which flows 
(after leaving the Nyanzas and Jebel) as the Abiad or White Nile, until it reaches Abu, the area of the first cataract, at which point the Nile Valley begins 
("Nile", EB, XIX, 695). Thus, a naturalistic explanation is given for the babbling waters flowing down into the valley, which the ancients saw as a vale or 
gulch of tears. 


Isis Reconstituting O siris 


"she who shuttered him after his fall 
and waked him widowt sparing and gave 
him keen and made him able" (102.01) 


After much wandering, having lost the body of her brother, Isis finally gathered together the various parts and, with the utterance of magical words of power 
and the fanning of her wings, roused Osiris to life, conceiving Horus. This entire task, from the recovery of the body to the erection of the god seems to be 
summed up in the phrase cited at the beginning of this section (102.01), which expresses the paradox of the widow making her husband able, "shuddering" 
him, it is suggested, after bearing his body away, "shuttering" him. 


In a less orthodox presentation, the fate of Humpty-D umpty and that of Osiris sometimes blend in FW, and it seems to be the unfortunate egg as much as 
the Egyptian god being reassembled. We have already seen the search for the parts of O siris referred to as a quest after his "tumptytumtoes" (3.21), initiated 
by his "humptyhillhead" (3.20). This is developed at 219.15, where all the king's horses and all the kings' men merge with the king's son Horus ("King's 
Hoarsers") and with O siris, who is revived as the mummy of the queen, Isis ("Queen's Mum"). This has the effect of reviving Humpty, as an Osiris: "after 
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humpteen dumpteen revivals. Before all the King's Hoarsers with all the Queen's Mum". 


According to Plutarch, Isis had not recovered the phallus of O siris, rather she herself "hand-made" an imitation. So far, we have presented the arousal of 
Osiris' from the god's point of view. Naturally, the female view is also important, and helps explain a number of references in FW. It adds, for example, 
another area of meaning at 239.10 where the handmaiden of the Lord becomes: "Behose our handmades for the lured". Mr. Atherton has seen this line as 
advancing the incest theme, hence connecting the Christian era with that of Ancient Egypt (Books, p. 187). The handmade-handmaid pun indicates that 
resurrection, according to the Egyptians, is also present. Another example is found when little Issy dreams back to the role of heroine, restorer of life which 
seems to be, in FW, embedded in the nature of the female: "behold, she had instantt with her handmade as to graps the myth inmid the air" (561.25). 


Isis and Horus, Mother and Child 
"How to Pull a Good Horuscoup even when O ldsire is D ead to the World" (105.28). 


All the members of the O sirian trinity are involved in the above citation, but it is Isis who sets the cycle in motion by conceiving Horus upon the dead old 
sire, Osiris. Then, the coup of Horus is the blow he strikes against Set, when assuming the throne of his old sire. The various forms in which the 
"horuscoup" are found in FW may emphasize the role of either Isis or Horus. At 462.05, "A stiff one for Stafetta mullified with creams of hourmony, the 
coupe that's chill for jackless jill" reminds us that Isis was "widowt" when Horus was conceived. The roles of Horus and Set are suggested in a dislocated 
reference to the coup at 319.20: "And be the coop of his gobbos, Reacher the Thaurd . . . apopo of his buckseaseilers, but where's Horace's courtin 
troopsers?" A definite note of hostility can be detected here, and it seems that the "coop" of Horus and his followers is pitted against Apophis ("apopo of 
his") and Richard III, both of whom play hostile, Set-like roles in FW, as we shall see shortly. 


Before Horus grew strong enough to avenge his father, he and his mother had many adventures together. At one point she even assisted with the capture of 
Set, but later, feeling sorry for the bound god, she let him go free. Horus became furious when he learned of his mother's deed, and actually ripped off her 
head, which was replaced with the head of a cow by Thoth (G ods, I, 488). At one point in FW, Shaun's jealous anger seems to reflect this ancient pattern, for 
the "moo" head of his mother is odd and obvious: at 426.03, we find Shaun extremely disturbed at the idea of anyone "who would endeavour to set ever 
annyma roner moother of mine on fire". He becomes overemotional, "virtually broke down on the mooherhead" (426.07). 


Usually, Horus displayed his filial piety in more fitting ways, and Isis and O siris' "little white horse" (135.22) grew into Horus the avenger of his father. 


2. HORUS 


Horus the Avenger of His Father 
"the night of making Horuse to crihumph over his enemy" (328.34) 


An essential aspect of Horus' character within the cycle of O siris is as the Victorious, he who defeats the powers of darkness, the enemies of his father. In his 
battle with Set, Horus castrates the god, an event that was equated with the rumblings of thunder in the heavens, howls of pain suggested in FW at 327.32 "a 
roaryboaryellas" in which the yells of the black pig merge with aurora borealis, the northern lights. 


The falcon was sacred to Horus, and he is portrayed as having the head of a falcon, as in fig. IT, and in the frontispiece to the K egan Paul edition of The 
Book of the D ead. Thus, victorious over another form of Set, the snake or "worm", Horus the falcon seems to merge with the proverbial "early bird that 


catches the worm" as Jaun (Shaun) advises his sisters, "K eep airly hores and the worm is yores" (435.23). 


The image of the triumphant Horus seems to be expressed most clearly in FW in a phrase which draws on BD ch. xx, pp. 128- 129: "The night of the making 
to stand up of the double Tet . . . and on the night of making Horus to triumph over his enemies". In FW we find "the night of the making to stand up the 
double tet of the oversear of the seize who cometh from the mighty deep and on the night of making Horuse to crihumph over his enemy" (328.32). At 
358.24 "Loud lauds to his luckhump and bejetties on jonahs" gives us the loud cry Humph, with which Behdeti (Horus of Behdet) lands on the perpetually 
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losing Jonah, Set. 


That battlecry, Humph, for Humphrey is of course Joycean rather than ancient Egyptian. Mr. Atherton points out that having Horus bellow out HCE's name 
helps to blend the narrative of Osiris with all other tales. "All the stories are the same story, so Joyce insists" (Books, 197). Horus is indeed vocal about his 
victory in FW, loud enough to give himself a sore throat: he be comes "victorihoarse" (472.20). 


Cycling H orus 
"ahorace . . . elderman adaptive" (325.13) 


There were a number of different Horus-gods worshipped in ancient Egypt. In FW some of them merge with the figure we have been discussing, Horus the 
Younger, son of Osiris. For example, the Horus most popular in Heliopolis was a certain "Horus of the Horizon" (Müller, Myths, p. 388, n. 23). This title 
combines easily with the young Horus, personification of succeeding youth, giving us an image of the glowing horizon, "shimmering like the horescens, 
astroglodynamonologos, the child of Nilfit's father" (194.16). Horus is thus the dawn horizon, "hoerrisings" (449.28). 


At other times, Joyce seems to combine older Horuses with the young god in order to emphasize the cyclic nature of existence. This "return" of things is 
shown clearly in Joyce's use of the old phallic god Amsu or Min, who was identified with Horus, as we find in BD, ch. xvii, p. 95: "Amsu is Horus, the 
avenger of his father, and his coming forth is his birth". He seems to return (French, revenir)for revenge in a younger form at 595.21: "Sure it's not revieng 
your? Amslu!" It does look as if we are going to swap a younger generation for an elder: "Conk a dook he'll doo. Swap" (595.30). 


4, SET 


Hostile Set in a Continuum 
"futurepip feature apip footloose pastcast" (314.25) 


In the cycle of Osiris, it is his brother Set who is the villain, representing the forces of turmoil and hostility. It is Set and his cronies who are suggested at 
75.07, "watchful treachers at his wake". To understand the roles Set plays in FW, however, we must have a little more background material, for he was not 
always considered the nasty uncle of Horus. In some myths, Set was a warrior for good. It was he who fought the demon serpent of the heavens, Apep or 
Apophis, from the bark of the sun so that the sun could complete his daily journey. Y et Set became an unpopular god, a loud-mouthed braggart who finally 
grew so annoying to the sun-god that he was cast out of heaven, an ancestor of Satan, who would fall in the same manner (Müller, Myths, p. 109). Eventually, 
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Set was identified with the very serpent that he fought. 


Budge writes that the battles between Ra and A pep, and Horus and Set were seen as the same conflict between the forces of dark and of light, "different 
versions of the same story, though belonging to different periods" (Gods, I, 405). Joyce obviously appreciated Budge's explanation. The identification of Set 
and the snake is extended in FW, the figures becoming in fact almost interchangeable: it is Apep or Apophis rather than Set who is cast, like Satan, from 
heaven: "Thrust from the light, apophotorejected" (251.06). Thus, when Shaun refers to his brother as having "prince of the apauper's pride, blundering all 
over the two worlds!" (422.15) it can be seen that, with the shift of a single letter from pauper to "apauper’ in the title of Twain's book, Joyce has added an 
accretion of A popish, satanic pride. 


Having perceived in his source material a quality or identity he could employ in constructing FW, Joyce extended and transformed his material, as we have 
just seen in his use of the tie between Set and Apep. In FW it is often a serpent, or a character with serpent-like qualities who manifests the principle of 
hostility or rivalry. T his is visible in such usages as "hiss blackleaded chest" (144.06), which links the lead-sealed coffin of O siris to a snake's hiss. A gain, it is 
not Set but evil Apophis who is suggested at the first presentation of the wake, found as an aural significance at 6.24, "tap up his bier". 
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Fig. 111, The Serpent Sata 


Apep is definitely evil, and is linked to Set, but just being a serpent is enough to put one in bad company in FW; it is the snakiness that seems to matter. For 


example, the protective Uatchet goddess is linked to the malevolent A pep at 494.15, "A pep and Uatchet! Holy snakes" ^ In fact, if we begin with Joyce's 
introduction of A pep into the myth of O siris it soon becomes clear that, abstracting bits of information found in his source material, Joyce synthesizes his 
own version of "Satarn's serpent ring system" (494.10). That is, Joyce seems to have established a ring or spiral sequence of evil, personified in the shape of a 
Serpent. "Satarn" combines the rings of Saturn and the name of the serpent Sata who, in a notable (and short) chapter of The Book of the D ead exclaims, "I 
die and I am born again each day" (BD, ch. Ixxxvii, p. 278). Through this cyclical image of a large snake which, in FW accumulates overtones of evil and 
hostility (among other things) it is established that, within the microcosmic universe of FW it is not only the good god Osiris who is renewed. Set, the 
serpent, also reappears. As it is phrased in The Book of the D ead, "I am the serpent Sata . . . I die, and I am born again, and I renew myself, and I grow 
young each day" (BD, ch. Ixxxvii, p. 278). The vignette at the head of chapter xxxvii, which is reproduced here as fig. III, shows "the serpent Sata with 
human legs" (BD, p. 277). I think Joyce uses this sketch of a legged serpent, identifying it not only with Apep, but also with another more well-known snake: 
the satanic serpent of the fall, at 314.24: "ringround as worldwide eve her sins (pip, pip, pip) willpip futurepip feature apip footloose pastcast" . Through the 
"pipping" static we hear that the past cast, the gods which participated in past roles are "footloose", not fixed to any time or culture, and will be featured 
again. In this enactment, however, Apep ("apip") will lose his legs ("footloose" suggesting foot-lose), for he plays opposite Eve, in the Judeo-Christian fall. 


In FW Joyce uses images drawn from the most modern media to convey messages derived from the earliest historic cultures. We have just noted the name 

A pep as heard through the static of a radio; a reference to the making of a film is more equivocal, containing the suggestion that who plays what role in FW is 
a matter of relative perspective. We are told that Finnegan "reeled the titleroll opposite a brace of girdles in Silver on the Screen but was sequenced from the 
Set as Crookback by the even more titulars, Rick, D ave, and Barry" (134.09). The father figure is, according to the line, seen as the hero, bearing the "titleroll" 
opposite the two females, but he is seen as descending from Set, as Richard III, Crookback, the evil uncle who must be overthrown if the "more titulars" are 
to assume the throne. 


Thus, in FW it is not only the father who keeps his sons from the throne, it is also the figure of the uncle, as the role is played in Hamlet, Richard III, and 


perhaps originally, in the cycle of Osiris. The competition between Horus and Set, nephew and uncle, is brought out early, at 5.16: "that shebby choruysh of 
unkalified muzzlenimissilehims that would blackguardise the whitestone ever hurtleturtled out of heaven." The images conveyed here of "kalif" and 
"Muslim" are immediately Islamic; a key to the possible E gyptian significance is "hurtleturtled out of heaven", for the turtle is considered a personification of 
those forces (like Set) hostile to the sun (Gods, IT, 376). Mr. Atherton confirms that "choruysh" contains a reference to Horus (Books, p. 210). Here then, the 
turtle, cast out of heaven suggests the satanic fall of Horus' uncle ("unkalified"). He falls forward through time as he tumbles through space, landing as the 
Black Stone of the Ka'aba while Muslim pilgrims cast missiles in a ceremony called "pelting the devil" (for an introduction to Joyce's use of Islamic material 
see the relevant section of Books, pp. 201-217). Just as Finnegan falls through time and space back into his mastaba-tomb, Set tumbles forward, as the turtle, 
or as Apep, forward into "a mosselman's present" (422.16). 


It can be seen that no matter which role Set is integrated into in FW, whether he is part of the prideful artist as portrayed by his Horus-like brother, whether 
heis the older man, keeping the throne from a younger heir, or is the treacherous enemy of his brother, a villain in a sequence of villains, he is the loser. He is 
cast from the light, sat upon by O siris. He is a Jonah, the downed Set of the balanced "setdown secular phoenish" (4.17). He will, however, return as surely as 
hostility and conflict. This is shown as we enter the "museyroom", the museum of memories to recollect a Joycean version of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
three soldier-sons wait in ambush for their enemy, and are referred to as the "ombushes" (7.35): the word contains a distinct trace of O mbos, ancient seat of 
Set (Müller, Myths, p. 102). Through this verbal juxtaposition of "O mbos" and "ambush" we are reminded of the perpetual pattern of conflict as the children 
take roles in a newer rendition of the struggle for power. 


9. THOTH 


Thoth, toth and the Power of Creation 
"it is always tomorrow in toth's tother's place. Amen" (570.13) 


Thoth, the intelligence of the gods, was god of speech, magic and writing, possessor of the words of creation. He was secretary to the gods, responsible for 
the writing of The Book of the Dead (BD, p. Sn6). He also provided Isis with the words of power with which she was able to rouse O siris. Naturally, he was 
an important god to the ancient E gyptians, and the variety of forms he assumes in FW indicates the care Joyce took to subsume the god of writers in his own 
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book. We will concern ourselves with some of the aspects which draw on ancient Egyptian material as it is creatively blended in the book. 


Joyce's use of Thoth reflects an interest in the Egyptian god visible long before he embarked on the writing of FW. As early as Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man Thoth appears in Joyce's work, most obviously on p. 225 as ". . . Thoth, the god of writers, writing with a reed upon a tablet and bearing on his 
narrow ibis head the cusped moon". This image of Thoth is expanded in Ulysses as Stephen ponders: "Coffined thoughts around me, in mummy cases, 
embalmed in the spice of words. Thoth, god of libraries, a birdgod, moonycrowned" (p. 193). The ibis, "birdgod", also seems to be a favored form of the god 
in FW, but often in a fashion as amusing as Stephen's ponderings are sober. For example, when not an ibis, Thoth is often an ibis-headed man, and there are 
several places in FW which show Joyce using this quite literally, placing the head of an ibis or crane on HCE, as at 7.29 "the cranic head of him, castor of his 
reasons". This is repeated at 229.36 in an amusing phrase which combines the skull of Y orick with the head of the grus or "great ibis", Thoth (Boylan, p. 7): 
"his innersense and the grusomehed's yoeureeke". 


Often a phrase in FW which has immediately accessible parodic content will, upon further scrutiny, prove to be richer than the reader may have assumed. 
For example, at 263.21, "The tasks above are as the flasks below, saith the emerald canticle of Hermes", is certainly playing with an allusion to the well- 
known "as above, so below" of Hermes' emerald tablet, but it also suggests, among other things, a less-known title of Thoth, who was the original of Hermes 
Trismegistus. He was "Lord of wine who drinks abundantly" (Boylan, pp. 187, 189). 


In FW it seems to be through his relationship to literature that Thoth attains a divine immortality, as Shaun seems to indicate when he comments that he was 
"besated upon my tripos, and just thinking like thauthor how long I'd like myself to be continued at Hothelizod" (452.09). This reference to Thoth, the 
author ("thauthor"), comes at a point when Shaun is surrounded by references to ancient Egypt. Within a few pages he will predict a happy future for the 
family in the fields of the Seket Hetep (454.34). The atmosphere of prophesy and the ancient god of writing also explains Shaun's reference to 

"sothisfiction" (452.06) for Sothis is not only the name of Isis as the star Sirius, it is also the name of the first of the G reek Hermetic books, purportedly 
prophetic, predicting the future on the basis of events from the E gyptian past (Mead, Thrice G reatest Hermes, I, 104). 


Sothis is a fiction; Shaun also mentions a section from a more conventionally accepted source, "the annals of our — as you so often term her — 
efferfreshpainted livy, in beautific repose, upon the silence of the dead, from pharoph the nextfirst down to ramescheckles the last bust thing" (452.18). T his 
refers not only to the Annals of Livy, but also to a section of Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancient E gyptians entitled "Sculptures of Rameses 
III", in which Wilkinson writes of a sudden rebirth of Egyptian art, its final peak, ("the last bust thing"). The following sections deal with paints and colors, 
illustrated by a few exceedingly bright prints ("efferfreshpainted livy"). Shaun's "ramescheckles", in this context of Thoth and renaissance suggests both 
Rameses III and the "checkers", the scaled squares of the Egyptian art canon. It also brings to mind the shackles often associated with the building of the 
monumental works of Egypt. At this point in FW, with Shaun taking on the part of a prophetic Thoth, the key to Joyce's use of Wilkinson lies in Egypt's 
artistic renaissance having a last, brief resemblance to her high culture long before. It is a kind of microcosmic example of Viconian history, as is FW itself, 
returning to the beginning after the end of a cycle: "The Vico road goes round and round to meet where terms begin" (452.21). 


Retuming to the significance of Thoth within the cycle of O siris, the revival of the dead god is dependent upon Thoth's words of power, as well as on the 
power of Isis to rouse her brother-husband physically. At one point in FW, these two sorts of magic seem to merge. The G aelic word for the "female-place" 
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or genitals is toth-ball or toth-bhall, which Margaret Solomon has located in FW when a new dawn, and a new Sire are predicted for Issy. At the same time, 
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Issy is advised to have patience: "Well but to remind to think, you where yestoday Y s Morganas war and that it is always tomorrow in toth's tother's place. 
Amen" (570.12). 
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This suggests that the "other place" of Thoth is the femaletoth. An Egyptian reference brought to mind by "toth's tother's place" is The Place of Thoth, 
name of the ancient shrine of the god, which cannot now be located; it is buried in time (Boylan, p. 147). The image of his "other place" as the female 
genitals is strengthened by "Amen" which follows "tother's place", for amen in middle Egyptian means "concealed, hidden", and the god so named is, in 


Budge's words, "the personification of the hidden and unknown creative power which was associated with the primal abyss gods in the creation of the 
world . . ." (Gods, IT, 2). 


The link between the revivifying power of sexuality (the "primal abyss") and the E gyptian gods is made several times on p. 570, one phrase reinforcing the 
significance of the other. The ancient E gyptians believed that the god would beget the next pharaoh of Egypt upon the queen: the event is depicted in reliefs 
on the walls of a chapel that has been called a mammisi or "lying-in place". This was, as Wilkinson expresses it, "connected with the mysterious rite of the 
birth of infant deities" (Wilkinson, IIT, 148). A mammisi is suggested as part of "mamnesty" in: "a snow of dawnflakes, at darkfall for G race's Mamnesty and 
our fancy ladies, all assombred. Some wholetime in hot town tonight: Y ou do not have heard? It stays in book of that which is" (570.06). The positive force 
of the reproductive powers at work in the mammisi transforms the snowflakes of dawn into a "snow of dawnflakes". The affirmative tone is strengthened by 
the fact that this is recorded in "book of that which is", for it is the Bennu or phoenix who keeps the volume "of the things which are and of the things 
which shall be" (BD, ch. xvii, p.95). The presence of the fiery bird also helps explain why the "old town" is warm again, "wholetime in hot town tonight!" 
There is hope for tomorrow, as the magic powers of Thoth are expressed in terms of human generation: "Well but to remind to think . . . it is always 
tomorrow in toth's tother's place. Amen". 


It would certainly seem, then, that Joyce gives the magic of the feminine full due in FW, imaging the ageless shrine of Thoth as toth, the female organs of 
generation, the human power of the phoenix. Considering the mythic cycle of O siris as we have seen it, this is a logical development of the significance of 
Isis, for it is indeed to the female that we should look for the power which brought about the resurrection of the god. The specific link with Isis is developed 
in the final paragraph on this same page, beginning at 570.28: "Here we shall do a far walk (O pity) anygo khaibits till the number one of sairey's place. Is, is". 
Mr. Atherton explains: "What Joyce says here is that it will take a long time (khaibit is Middle Egyptian for shadow), and there will be many characters playing 
the part before we get back to the original Isis" (Books, 197). This is certainly true, yet the line says other things as well. There is movement, a "long walk" to 
a "place" where the original Isis can be located. This can be found through aJoycean pun on khaibit, that is, K hebit which is the name of a secret island in 
the middle of the Delta, associated with Isis the sorceress (G ods, IT, 208, n.l). Just as "toth's tother's place" is the concealed power of the feminine, so too is 
"sairey's place. Is, is" the hidden D elta location of Isis, the wellspring of true creative sorcery. 


Part II 
Mummeries of Resurrection 


1 INTERMENT 


TheTomb 
"Tal the tem of the tumulum" (56.34) 


Each phase in the development of the Egyptian tomb, from the earliest sandheap tumulus past the immensity of the G reat Pyramid is to be found in FW. At 
times, the structures are merely aspects of the wake, a reflection of the building in which Finnegan lies. O ften, however, the tomb can play a more important 
part in articulating the world-view of FW. The most ancient ancestor of the pyramid, for example, was a mound of sand, a tumulus (D RT, p. 62). 


The phrase "Tal the tem of the tumulum" (56.34) contains the tale of TM, the old god who, in FW is a type of HCE; here he falls into a tomb, a tumulus. 
A dditionally, Mr. Atherton has rightly observed (Books, p. 133) that the word "tumulum" contains a clear reference to the primal mud-heap upon which TM 
as the creator-god, after masturbating into his mouth, spat out the first beings. Thus, the "tumulum" is both the mound of creation, and the tumulus tomb of 
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burial. The two meanings are inclusive and simultaneous: the waked dead in the mound carrying the potential of new, first life. 


From the tumulus evolved the oblong brick mastaba-tomb. We have seen that Tim Finnegan, as an unorthodox "Lord of the ladder" fell into such a tomb at 
6.09: "Dimb! He stottered from the latter. D amb! he was dud. D umb! Mastabatoom, mastabadtomm." This fall is not final, for, as we shall see later, it 
contains Bataou, a title of O siris as the "soul of the bread", which carries the image of the "germinating" god (see "G rain Osiris", below). The characteristic 
hiss of villainous Set serves to link a mastaba-tomb to the myth of O siris at 493.23; "massstab" contains a serpent's "sss", a mastaba and also a conspirators' 
"mass-stab" which places the Egyptian god-king in that line of betrayed leaders which includes Caesar. As we have seen, however, Osiris is never down for 
long. This reference to a mastaba and murdered leader is followed by the cry "Irise, O sirises! Be thy mouth given unto thee!" (493.28). 


The developmental link between the single-staged mastaba and the pyramid is the stepped tower of the Step Pyramid of Sonn In constructing a "real" 
pyramid, a smooth casing is placed over the graduated levels to give a characteristically triangular shape of smooth stone. The "heart" of the pyramid is thus 
much like the ziggurat, the staged temple-tower of Babylon. Joyce seems to include a description of the pyramid's make-up with "beaconsfarafield innerhalf 
the zuggurat" (100.19). This also combines the pyramids of the pharaohfield (with an innerhalf which resembles a ziggurat), and the beacon of the lighthouse 
at Pharos. The beacon, in the FW context is being lighted in conjunction with "the infallible spike of smoke's jutstaff," (100.15). This indicates, the Skeleton 
Key suggests (p. 83), the election of a new pope: here signalled far afield in ancient Egypt and Babylon, among other places. 


The oldest pyramid, found at Medem or Medum has, according to Joyce's sources, lost its outer casing over the centuries, so that the "step" of brick beneath 
has been revealed, and this pyramid Budge specifically describes as looking like "a Babylonian ziggurat" (Mummy, p. 31). The Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
much the same description, and a "before and after" plate to show how the years have worn down the structure ("pyramid", E 19, XXII, 684). Joyce uses this 
comparison most obviously at 624.08: "The Gowans, ser, for Medem, me. With acute bubel runtoer for to pippup and gopeep where the sterres be". The 


ancient Egyptian pyramid is combined with the most famous Babylonian ziggurat, the Tower of Babel. 


Pyramid tombs are almost always found in FW embedded in a cultural merging of some sort, slight alterations in spelling suggesting links that span space and 
time, such as "El Monte de Zuma" (339.33) which includes most obviously the name Montezuma, but also the monte de Zuma, the mountains of Zuma: 
Budge explains that Zuma is the name of a pyramid field (The Egyptian Sudan, I, 129). This in turn reminds us of the vast new world pyramids of the Aztecs, 
whose monarch Montezuma was until he fell before the conquistadors. 


The Great Pyramid of Giza, most impressive and well-known of the pyramids, was built for the pharaoh popularly known as Cheops. It is found as part of 


553.10, "chopes pyramidous". Humphrey C. Earwicker becomes Cheops at 62.21: "Humpheres Cheops graphs We have seen above (p. 29) that on one 
occasion the wake seems to be taking place at the Great Pyramid: "will you whoop for my deading is a? Wake? Usqueadbaughaml" (24.14). That tongue- 
twisting "Usqueadbaugham" is composed primarily of uisce beatha or usquebaugh, G aelic "water of life" or whiskey. It is these life-giving spirits that raise 
Finnegan from the dead, but I think that in this particular line there is a more specific link between G iza and the "waters of life". This can be seen through a 
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reference to the student of theosophic and masonic lore, Marsham Adams. We are not concerned here with his various esoteric theories, but with a general 


observation he makes in a central episode of his House of the Hidden Places? in which Adams stands in the entrance way to the G reat Pyramid, musing on 
the "perpetual presence of the life-giving river. From end to end of its territory, from age to age of its history, in the religion, in the commerce, in the honors 
of the dead, wherever we turn and on whatsoever object we may fix our eyes, we never for a moment lose sight of the blue waters of the Nile" (House of the 
Hidden Places, p. 50). For Adams, the work of E gyptologists, working by the banks of the eternally flowing river, had effected the rebirth of the ancient 
culture: "As we contemplate the heaven reflected in the blue waters of the river as it flows without . . . Egypt, for so many years the land of the buried, 
becomes the land of the risen dead" (House of the Hidden Places, p. 70). 


We know that Joyce sought out examples of "resurrections" to include in FW, his use of Tutankhamen being an important dinde" Adams, from the 
vantage-point of the Great Pyramid, gives the entire land of Egypt as a type of rebirth. The linking of the risen dead to the eternally flowing river is important 
in FW. Perhaps because of his presentation of them, Adams is suggested in the very first line of FW, "riverrun, past Eve and Adam's" (3.01). The immediate 
reference is to the Liffey, and to the church of Adam and Eve's, past which the Liffey flows. Y et because Joyce has inverted the name, which as we have seen 
often signals an Egyptian meaning, the aural meaning of the phrase adds an overlay of the Nile, and Adams standing in the doorway of the G reat Pyramid: 
river run, past even Adams. 


Funerary Charms 
"shabbty little imagettes, pennydirts and dodgemyeyes" (25.02) 


The tomb was known as the "House of the Blessed" or "House of Eternity" (Budge, The Nile, p. 249). The "House" was stocked with an array of household 
items, and also with a variety of charms and inscriptions, intended to assist and protect the deceased on his journey to the O therworld. T here are references 
to these paraphernalia scattered through FW; at one point Joyce verbally reproduces the rich jumble of items to be found massed in the "House" or tomb: 
"But t'house and allaboardshoops! Show coffins, winding sheets, goodbuy bierchepes, cinerary urns, liealoud blasses, snuffchests, poteentubbs, lacrimal vases, 
hoodendoses, reekwaterbeckers, breakmiddles, zootzaks for eatlust . . . and forthat matter, javel also, any kind of inhumationary bric au brac for the 
adornment of his glasstone honophreum, would naturally follow" (77.28). 


These funerary charms or objects are not always found in situations which are immediately recognizable as having an Egyptian content. It is an odd fact, for 
example, that in the first wake sequence Finnegan's stone pillow comes to a point, as clearly indicated by "sharpen his pillowscone" (6.23). This would seem 
to indicate that it is an ancient Egyptian funeral cone. Budge writes (Mummy, p. 394) that these cones may merely have been some sort of memorial object, 
or they may have been representations of loaves of bread: at 6.23, then, a pillow-scone. They may also have been, Budge continues, some sort of phallic 
symbol, and this third possible significance is also suggested: a sharppenis pillowscone. 


If the pillows were "scones", they would have been intended for the deceased's kau souls. There was a door built into the coffin itself, so that these little 
beings (see "The Soul or Spirit Released", below) might wander about, then return for sustenance and to visit the entombed body. Budge writes that in one of 
the best examples of the coffin door, it is actually equipped with a "sliding panel" (Mummy, p. 427). The loaves would be placed just outside this sliding 
panel. We find at 357.20 that an extremely original and amusing link is established between an ancient House of the Blessed, and another kind of building 
entirely. 


Asthe publican sits is his wooden outhouse (lavatory or "lamatory") browsing through leaflets casually strewn about, he is also an Osiris in an Egyptian 
tomb, listening for his kau souls (" cawcaw"), turning over loaves left for the sustenance of the body of the casualty: "And whilst (when I doot my sliding 
panel and I hear cawcaw) I have been idylly turmbing over the loose looves leaflets jaggled casuallty on the lamatory, as is my this is". The modern and 
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ancient images merge in the "my this is" which, like the loose loaves-leaves, has been left lying about. It is a copy of "myth Isis": the old man is whiling away 
the time with a copy of The Book of the D ead! 


The Egyptian tone of the above scene is set by a reference to the false beard of godhood, brass-hued when found on the mummy case of the king: "(did he 
have but Hugh de Brassey's beardslie his wear mine of ancient guised)" (357.07). The same sort of false beard (which can be seen on Osiris in the 
frontispiece) was worn by the king in life on ceremonial occasions, hence the "beardwig" (625.02) of HCE playing "the king of Aeships" (625.04). 


There were charms provided to prevent or ward off all sorts of mishaps. If, for example, the head of the deceased was for any reason detached from his 
body, it was believed that this would prevent rebirth as an Osiris. In FW the heads of a number of characters are protected, as they might be in the tomb, by 
the sacred Urs pillow (Mummy, p. 310). Shaun thinks the protective headrests will be provided on the way to the heavenly gardens of Seket Hetep ("Seekit 
Headup" 454.35), at least there is an Urs provided in his words: "in the suburrs of the heavenly gardens, once we shall have passed, after surceases, all serene 
through neck and necklike D erby and June to our snug eternal retribution's reward" (454.30). 


The variety of burial charms placed about the tomb were intended not only to protect the deceased but also to ease his life in the plantations of the 
Otherworld, which was a sort of "flabberghosted farmament" (494.03) in which the privileged dead could relax through eternity. They could be secure in the 
knowledge that the many small "doubles" of the dead, the ushebti or shabti figures, which were placed in the tomb would be responsible for the heavy labor 


that might need to be performed in the heavenly fields. The recitation of The Book of the D ead was supposed to activate the little images. Mr. Atherton has 


located this chapter as part of: "We seem to us (the real Us!) to be reading our Amenti in the sixth sealed chapter of the going forth by black" 62.25)8 
Another reference to shabti figures, also pointed out in Books, p. 194, is "shabbty little imagettes" (25.02), which adds a "shabbiness" to the shabti figures. 
This may allude to the ancient E gyptian fear, during one period, that their shabtis were not performing their work — acting shabbily — and the dead were 
suffering in consequence (G reenfield Papyrus, p. xvi). 


The word "shabti" may be related, Budge writes, to usheb, "to answer" (BD, p. 53 n.l). The little figures were designed to answer the calls of the dead, and 
then perform tasks assigned to them. It would seem that characters in FW not only have characters from other works of literature to carry part of the load of 
meaning in the book, they may even, at times, be aware of it. This is suggested at 410.33 where Shaun, "being too soft for work proper" refers to "my 
answerers, Top, Sid and Hucky" (410.35). As Mr. Atherton writes, the three names probably refer to the last chapters of Huck Finn, in which Tom is Sid, and 
Huck is Tom (Books, p. 243). This would indicate that Huck Finn, with its long river journey becomes, in FW, a kind of Book of the D ead (moving from 
one state to another)in which Tom, Sid and Huck are several of Shaun's "multiple Mes" (410.12). If we follow up Mr. Atherton's lead and turn to Huck Finn, 
it is easily determined that the switch in identities first takes place in chapter xxxiii. Tom (like Shaun) arrives carrying a letter (a forgery): the identity switch is 
effected in order to steal the runaway slave, Jim. Because Shaun is drawing from this "theft" chapter for his shabtis or "answerers" it helps to explain why he 
does not refer to the Theban recension, rather to "the thieves' rescension" (410.36). 


It can be seen that many of the magical devices found about the tomb have been incorporated into FW. In various ways, they are adapted to the situations in 
the book. Within the tomb, to take another example, was sealed a reed, intended to protect the deceased. It was inscribed, Budge observes, with exactly five 
lines of script (Mummy, p. 353). At 566.35 "Can you read the verst legend hereon? I am hather of the missed. Areed!" gives us such a reed, as signalled by the 
reference to Hathor, guardian of the dead, the missed. The reed is certainly unique, for it is an aspect of Earwicker's "so a stark pointing pole" (566.34), and 
the lines inscribed on this reed are also unique, for they guide one past the D unleary obelisk, into D ublin Bay and up the Liffey in five directional phrases 
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separated by colons or semicolons (566.36- 567.05) and ending with "a setting up" (567.05) of a sacred Tet (see above p. 34). This is not the land of the 
heavenly Nile, but rather an example of one of the many cases in FW where Amenti is to be found "beside the Liffey that's in Heaven!" (26.08). 


Mummification 
"healed cured and embalsemate" (498.36) 


Following the pattern of O siris' path to rebirth, the body of the deceased was carefully preserved, just as Isis had supposedly preserved the body of her 
brother-husband after assembling his members. The deceased would be, like O siris, "healed cured and embalsemate, pending a rouseruction of his 
bogey" (498.36). As Joyce's phrase suggests, the process of mummification was a lengthy one. After the inner organs were removed, the body was cured, and 
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then soaked in natron salts (which had a desiccating effect) after which it was swathed in mummy wrappings. 


This complicated process, or Joycean versions of it, are found several times in FW. We have already encountered one example, at 85.30 (see "Trial of Osiris", 
above). On another occasion the salting, curing and swathing all seem to be included. The preparation of the body seems to be taking place "theirinn" a pun, 
Dr. Bramsback suggests, on inn and Erin: "Withun. How swathed thereanswer alcove makes theirinn! Besoakers loiter on. And primilibatory solicates of 
limon sodias will be absorbable" (604.07). 


The Four Genii 
"the fourbottle men" (95.27) 


The four old men who move through the pages of FW have many identities. They are the four evangelists, the annalist Four Masters of Ireland, the four 


elements, and, as Mrs. Glasheen writes, "doubtless many other forms as well" "i previously unnoticed aspect of the old men is that of the four odd figures 
which are recurringly encountered in Egyptian religion, in a variety of roles. They can be seen, for example, poised on alotus blossom before the throne of 
Osiris in the vignette which is reproduced as the frontispiece of this dissertation. These four, for whom Breasted uses the general term "the four genii" (DRT, 
p. 156) fulfill various tasks in regard to the dead. They are found in the tomb as the four canopic jars, holding the inner organs of the body, jars with animal 
or human heads which have sat around in the tomb for thousands of years, near the mummy. In this potted form, the old men are quite literally "the 
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fourbottle men" (95.27). 


As well as being considered the guardians of the embalmed body, these four are also the personification of the four cardinal points, and they guide the ship 
of the dead (DRT, p. 157). They are then probably present in such phrases as "their oldenships the four coroners" (219.10). The four figures are seen in The 
Book of the D ead not only as coroners or corners. They also play a role together as a kind of deified gossip, much feared by the dead: those who steal the 
heart. In Books, p. 197, Mr. Atherton shows that the title "Stealer of the Heart" (570.35) is taken from The Book of the D ead, ch. xxvii. The heart of the 
deceased was not actually stolen. The stealers, it was feared, would "steal" control over the secrets which the dead held suppressed in the heart or conscience, 
and would reveal various unpleasantries at the judgement, the Weighing of the Heart. The vignette to ch. xxvii (BD , p. 139) shows the four genii, crouched 
and listening, just as the four old men do in FW. 


Grain Osiris 
"the cropse of our seedfather" (55.08) 
D irectly related to the "springing up" of the mummy was the ability of O siris, as god of germinating grain, to spring into renewed life. The specific link 


between O siris, spirit of grain, and the body in the tomb is developed in FW with the phrase "on the bunk of our breadwinning lies the cropse of our 
seedfather" (55.07). This strongly suggests one of the small grain O sirises placed within tombs. A mold, formed in the silhouetted shape of the reborn 


(mummiform) god was filled with Nile mud and sown with seed, so that it would soon spring up within the tomb just as would, it was hoped, the dead, who 
were assured that "thy material body doth germinate" ("Book of Breathing", BD, p. 668). In photoplates such as that found in Moret's Rois et D ieux 
d'Egypte, p. 104 (reproduced here as fig. IV), the figure seems to be resting on a cot or bunk, which is in fact referred to as "the bed of Osiris" (Mummy, p. 
462). "Cropse" is then a significantly affirmative word, such as "phoenish" (4.17) containing both the corpse of the god and affirmation that the cycle will 
begin anew. 
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Fig. IV. the cropse of our seedfather (55.08) 


The specific tie made between O siris and the "cropse" in FW explains why, at 29.28, the defeat of Set (Set-you-lose) merges with the cellulose of an 


overwintering plant, feeding on the starch it has made from stored gis" The hibernating plant would be found in the darkness of the tomb, as Earwicker 
is "growing hoarish under his turban and changing cane sugar into sethulose starch (Tuttut's cess to him!)" Horus the White is here the growing heir, while 
the reference to the curse of Tut suggests the specific grain O siris which was found in the tomb of Tutankhamen (Carter, Tomb of Tutankhamen, III, 61, pl. 
64a). In this context, "hoarish" also suggests a blend of whitening hair and growing grain, or, as it is phrased at 26.08, "as your hair grows wheater". 


The E gyptian identification of O siris with sprouting grain may have been related, as pointed out in Books, p. 198, to the ceremonial eating of the god, a meal 
which in FW merges with the Mass and Communion Service. It may also have to do with a ritual survival of cannibalism in the rituals of the ancient 
Egyptians, the body of Osiris being not only divided but eaten as well (Books, p. 198). With "on the bunk of our breadwinning lies the cropse of our 
seedfather" Joyce manages to include both the idea of O siris as sprouting grain, and also as bread. Another image which contains O siris as bread is that of 
Finnegan, falling into a "Mastabatoom" (6.10) for this includes not only the mastaba-tomb but also Bataou, a title of O siris as the spirit or soul of bread 
(Moret, Rois et Dieux d'Egypte, p. 114). The personification of Finnegan as bread at this point is most apt, for it is followed by a scene of ritual cannibalism 
at which "G rampupus is fallen down but grinny sprids the board" (7.08). 


It is important to note the affirmative aspect of the cannibalism: the father, the older generation, will be consumed for the benifit of the new. It is the father 
or grandfather who is served up in FW, "our grainpopaw" (587.32) and it is the children who note his "cropulence" (294.22). Whether the act is actually 
accomplished or not, the suggestion is there that the devouring of the father is implicit in the continuing interaction of the family. Thus, even the phrase 
describing the location of the children's rooms suggests their role of eater or devourer: they are not to right and left, but "on the upstairs, at forkflank and at 
knifekanter" (561.02). The rooms, in their position of knife and fork, pattern a parodied communion: "Whom in the woods are they for? Why, for little 
Porter babes, to be saved!" (561.02) 


The Soul or Spirit Released 
"scarab my sahul!" (415.25) 


At death, the constituent parts of a man's soul or spirit were released. As Clive Hart points out in "His Good Smetterling of Entymology" (p. 18) all the nine 
parts are named in FW. We have already considered the ka soul, or "spiritual double" of which a man had one, and a god several (Ra had fourteen kau souls; 
Gods, II, 300). Mr. Hart finds the ka along with the ba or heart-soul in 341.09 "balakcleivka". The khaibit, or shadow, closely associated with the ba, he 
locates at 570.29, "khaibits", and the sekhem or "vital force" is at 571.02, in "Seekhem seckhem!" The ren, or name of power, is at 39.14 "renn". 


As I have mentioned, Mr. Hart's article is primarily concerned with the "Fable of the Gracehoper and the Ondt", pp. 414-419. In a single sentence beginning 
at 415.31 he has found the O ndt mentioning a number of the parts of a man's person: "Nor to Ba's berial nether, thon sloghard, this oldeborre's yaar ablong 
as there's a khul on a khat." Mr. Hart locates the ab, or heart, and the ba ("Ba's") plus the khu or spiritual soul ("khul") which dwells in the sahu (found at 
415.25 in "sahul"). Also the khat ("khat") or physical body is found here. Joyce could have found all of the parts listed in the introduction to the BD, pp. lix- 
lxiv, but the fact that he capitalized "Ba's" suggests that he had seen the list in Gods, IT, 299-300. Immediately above the nine component parts, Budge 
explains here that man's ba or soul is the human equivalent of "BA" which can be described as a World-Soul, which was the soul of the World-Body, the type 
of which was the body of Osiris. This would help explain the O ndt's animosity towards the "Ba" who is probably considered the same as the "oldeborre" at 
415.32, whom it seems the O ndt would like to succeed. 


2. RITUAL REVIVAL 


The Book of the Dead 


"For that (the rapt one wams) is what papyr is meed of, made of, 
hides and hints and misses in prints" (20.10) 


The most important item in the tomb was The Book of the D ead, the "mummyscrips" (156.05) which were to guide the deceased through darkness into 
renewed life. Joyce seems to have had a number of reasons for using The Book of the D ead and the title blends with other books and forms of literature in 
an astonishing variety of ways throughout FW. It is found with other religious works, such as the Book of Kells, "our book of kills" (482.33), or combined 
with the Egyptian Book of the Netherworld, which tells of the sun's nightly subterranean journey: "the book of the depth is" (621.03). A history book, book 
of deeds, is also a book of the dead, in the sense that the mortal is made immortal in its pages: "the leaves of the living in the boke of the deeds" (13.30). In 
our examination of shabti figures, we saw that even Huckleberry Finn could be a "thieves rescension" (410.36) with its river odyssey. There are several ways 
in which FW resembles The Book of the D ead; most immediately perhaps in the difficulty of the text, and its "coded" nature, "For that (the rapt one warns) 
is what papyr is meed of, made of, hides and hints and misses in prints" (20.10). FW takes us through a night-long labyrinth into the dawn, leads us through 
the darkness to light: "the book of the opening of the mind to light" (258.31). 


There are a variety of references to versions of The Book of the D ead in FW. Budge's Theban recension is found several times; "thieves' 

rescension" (410.36), which we have seen can refer to Huckleberry Finn, also points to Shaun as plagiarist or thief, for he seems to claim the three-volume 
Kegan Paul edition of "The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day" (BD, p. v) as his own, and certainly better than anything his brother could ever do: "my 
trifolium librotto, the authordux Book of Lief, would, if given to daylight, (I hold a most incredible faith about it) far exceed what that bogus bolshy of a 
shame, my soamheis brother, G aoy Fecks, is conversant with in audible black and prink" (425.20). 


We shall have occasion to examine other references to The Book of the D ead in the following sections of this part of the dissertation. T here are also a 
number of specific papyri mentioned (sometimes cited or parodied) by name. Many of these are probably drawn from the K egan Paul edition, which is a 
composite version, made up of chapters taken from the papyrus of Nu, the papyrus of Ani and others. These were, Budge explains, "copied by scribes for 
themselves and for Egyptian kings and queens, priests and nobles, gentle and simple, rich and poor, from about B.C. 1600 to B.C. 900" (BD, p. v). Mr. 
Atherton points out (Books, p. 193) a reference to Ani in the following lines: "On the vignetto is a ragingoos. The overseer of the house of the oversire of 
the seas, Nu-Men, triumphant, sayeth: Fly as the hawk, cry as the corncrake, Ani Latch of the postern is thy name; shout!" (493.30). "Ani" is present, but the 
more elaborate reference is to Nu, for his name and title, mentioned at least a hundred times in the Budge translation, are "the overseer of the house of the 
overseer of the seal, Nu, triumphant". Nu is so titled at the beginning of ch. xcv, p. 291, which is the only place in The Book of the D ead that one finds "the 
vignette is a goose". 


Joyce's use of Nu demonstrates his ability to manipulate his Egyptian source material. We have already seen Joyce use the title "the overseer of the house of 
the overseer of the seal" on other occasions as well. It was included in the Joycean version of BD ch. xx, "of the night of the making to stand up the double 
tet of the oversear of the seize who cometh from the mighty deep and on the night of making Horuse to crihumph over his enemy" (328.32). The phrasing 
makes it certain that this comes from ch. xx, the only place in The Book of the D ead one finds a double tet (BD, p. 128). However, Budge does not take his 
ch. xx from Nu, but from another papyrus entirely, Nebseni. Joyce is making his own recension "Nu" here, and in so doing he is taking advantage of the fact 


that Nu is the namesake of the god of the primal ine This can be seen from his addition of "who cometh from the mighty deep" to "oversear". If we 
turn back to 493.30, the tie between Nu as the "keeper of the seal" and Nu as the god of the primal sea is clearer: "the overseer of the house of the oversire 
of the seas, Nu-Men, triumphant". Because the name here merges with the name of Cardinal Newman, it follows that the god of the sea also blends with the 
sire of the holy sees, the pope. In Joyce's recension of chapter xx, then, the princes of the Church are tied to the princes of ancient Egypt. In another 
reference this is carried further, as a saint's day calendar becomes a copy of The Book of the D ead: the setting up of the double tet takes place on a red-letter 
day, "Of a redtettetterday morning" (490.27). 


Joyce did not rely on Budge only for his selection of papyri and inscriptions. The Papyrus of Aba, for example, can be found mentioned at 309.02, "aback in 
the doom of the balk of the deaf". Budge does not use this text, but Breasted presents it as an interesting example of the last redaction of The Book of the 
Dead (DRT, p. 366). 


Earlier than the papyrus copies of The Book of the D ead were The Pyramid Texts, found upon the walls of certain pyramids. Joyce's use of these early 
inscriptions is indicated by the phrase "Beppy's realm" (415.36) which signals a parodied quotation from the Pyramid Text of Pepi II. An extract from this is 


given in the "Introduction" to Budge's The Book of the D ead, where the phrasing "the name of this Pepi . . . shall flourish . . . and this his building shall 


flourish for ever" (BD, p. lxiii) is repeated many times. In FW we find: "As broad as Beppy's realm shall flourish my reign shall flourish" s also makes 
use of other common spellings of the name, besides that ("Pepi") used by Budge. The EB, in the lengthy article on "Egypt" (vol. XI, 81) gives the Greek 
version of the name Pepi, which is Piopi or Phiopi. If we are aware of this alternative spelling as it may have been used by Joyce, we find that Pepis are 
important in FW not only for their pious texts ("pepeace or anysing a soul", 345.12), but also because the first two Pepis ruled an enormous empire, and thus 
serve as a type of the empire-builder in FW. Hence we find references to a text linked to references to an empire: the reich of "Pioupioureich" (181.04) 
echoing "Beppy's realm" (415.36). It is Shaun (the Ondt) who wishes a realm like "Beppy"; at 470.07 he is praised as a "piopadey boy". It is noteworthy that 
this includes the name of the emperor, but it is also one of the places where Joyce reconciles opposites, for the powerful rulers share the word with the "Peep 
of Day Boys", eighteenth century Irish protestant rebels who, though also defenders of the established order were, according to Chart, associated with the 
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very poorest peasants. 


Shaun's twin brother, the prideful artist Shem seems to claim The Pyramid Texts, written upon the walls of tombs, for his own work. Among the 
"alphybettyformed verbage" (183.13) littering the walls of his house are to be found "imeffible tries at speech unasyllabled" (183.14), which suggests he has 
been trying to inscribe, or recite, the Pyramid Text of Unas: "Unas-syllabled" (mentioned in G ods, I, 34). 


Opening of the Mouth 


"I horizont the same, this serpe with ramshead, and 
lay it lightly to your lip a little" (486.21) 


In order for the journey into light to begin, it was first necessary to free the body from the paralysis imposed upon it by the swathings, and by death itself. 
Most important, the jaws of the dead were freed, and the dead given a voice so that he could name, and thus control the various gods, demons and animated 
objects which would be encountered along the way. The words and names were provided by The Book of the D ead; the ceremony of the O pening of the 
Mouth made their recitation possible. 


There are references to aspects of the O pening throughout FW, sometimes found in an overtly recognizable Egyptian context, sometimes functioning in 
other plot situations, usually as parody. Pragmatic Shaun, for example, seems to associate the O pening of the Mouth with stuffing himself with food. The 
first hint of this is given at 411.11, when instead of exclaiming "May the god Ptah open my mouth" (BD, p. 133), he cries "Amen, Ptah! His hungry will be 
done!" The name Moret gives to the ceremony of the O pening is oup-ra (Mysteres E gyptiens [1913], p. 38). Shaun seems to open his mummy-mouth in an 
oup-ra ceremony in order to fill it at 437.19, "(Oop, I never open momouth but I pack mefood in it)". 


Joyce seems to present the ceremony with an affair of amusement, yet in so doing he draws on a number of sources and distributes occasional references to 
different aspects of the ceremony through the text. The pressing of two fingers upon the lips of the deceased is, for example, an important part of the ritual 
(Budge, The O pening of the Mouth, I, 40). It is clearly indicated at 61.22: "I lay my two fingerbuttons, fiancee Meagher, (he speaks!)". As an interview seems 
to be taking place at this point in the action, an ability to "open mouths" is what the interrogators require. 


The most important figure in the O pening of the Mouth is the Sem priest, (BD, p. 133) a coincidence which made it easy for Joyce to combine his functions 
with the name of the twin Shem. This happens at 286.30, as K ev (Shaun) implores D olph (Shem) to use his creative magic and make the geometric figure 
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(which contains the pudendal triangle of the mother) reveal its secrets, to "speak". Shaun implores: "tell it to oui, do, Sem!" The name or title "Sem" and 
the characteristic reversal of letters ("Babel" — "Lebab") are tied to a mouth opening at 258.11: "Immi ammi Semmi. And shall not Babel be with Lebab? 
And he war. And he shall open his mouth and answer". 


Also Shaun plays the part of Sem priest on occasion, as we saw at 437.19, where he is able to open his own mummy- mouth. This is doing things backwards, 
so to speak, if the Sem priest uses his magic to open his own mouth. Perhaps this is one of the powers claimed by Shaun when he proclaims himself "letter 
potent to play the sem backwards" (419.23). 
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After his mouth had been ceremonially pried or chiseled open by the Sem priest, it would be possible for the deceased to participate in a number of 
revivifying ceremonies. He would, for example, be able to consume a sort of Communion cake known as the Eye of Horus. This was a powerful aid in 
rebirth, for Horus had sacrificed his eye in a battle with Set (as black pig). 


The eye was later made whole again by Thoth, who spat upon it, after which time Horus presented it to Osiris to eat, and thus attain immortality. Hence, the 
dead ate a replica of the white Eye of Horus, along with some sacred beer as an aid to "coming forth". This ceremonial meal is found in FW, though referring 
to the eye as "luscious" and to the beer as "horus-broth" is a Joycean innovation: "White eyeluscious and muddyhorsebroth! Pig Pursyreiley! But where do we 
get off, chiseller?" (482.05). 


Max Müller was of the opinion that the story of the Horus Eye could probably be traced back to an earlier myth, in which it is the eye of the sun that is torn 
out, and falls into the Nile, near its source, only to rise from the river each morning as a sign of rebirth (Myths, pp. 124-5). Joyce seems to draw on this 
explanation, presenting at one point a scene that involves rising from the waters, but also includes eyes healed (as in the later version) with the spittle of 
Thoth: "he rises, shrivering, with his spittyful eyes and his whoozebecome woice, Ephthah!" (240.05). Ptah or Phtah is also included, as he is called upon in 
the O pening of the Mouth (BD, ch. xxiii, p. 133). Joyce is actually improving on the ceremony: with the cry "Ephphathal!" Jesus opened the ears and mouth 
of the deaf man (Mark 7:34). There is a sailing vessel, a zebec, in the "whoozebecome" voice for, having been roused and given a mouth, the resurrected or 
revived one mounted the boat of the sun, as we shall see below. 


With magically freed jaws, having been given a mouth, the deceased was able to utter the words and names of power that would enable him to travel safely 
through the world of darkness. The naming process was of considerable importance, for it was through knowledge of its ren or "name" that one gained the 
power of any being or object (DRT, p. 116). Indeed, Mr. Atherton speculates that "one of the chief attractions of The Book of the D ead for Joyce must have 
been insistence upon the value and efficacy of 'words of power' . . . used without alteration as 'words of power' (98.26) and 'words of silent 
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power (345.19)" (Books, p. 19). 


The recitation of names was obsessive in its completeness. The deceased did not merely name a closed door; it was necessary to name the hinges, the bolt, 
the guard of the door. This process is echoed at 26.17, "The headboddylwatcher of the chempel of Isid, Totumcalmum, saith: I know thee, metherjar, I know 
thee, salvation boat". A more succinct summation is found with: "like it or lump it, but give it a name" (455.07). 


The Hall of Truth 


"Tts the fulldress Toussaint's wakeswalks experdition after 
a bail motion from the chamber of horrus" (455.06) 


Throughout The Book of the D ead and other texts are found utterances intended to provide the dead with words and names of power. Perhaps their single 
most important utilization is at the confrontation between the deceased and the mysterious Forty-T wo Assessors to whom were recited the phrases of the so- 
called "Negative Confession", which is found as part of ch. cxxv of The Book of the D ead (p. 360). The deceased began by exclaiming, "I know the names of 
the two and forty gods who exist with thee in this hall of double Maati", that is, the Hall of Truth. The deceased was then to recite a number of statements, 
each of which begins: "I have not . . ." and was intended to firmly establish his innocence, and his eligibility for immortality. As Mr. Atherton explains 
(Books, p. 195), the thirty-third statement, "I have not stopped water where it should flow" is found in FW at 105.24: "I have not Stopped Water Where It 
Should Flow". A Joycean version of a negative confession is found at 311.12, "(I have not mislaid the key of Efas-Taem) . . . (I have not left temptation in the 
path of the sweeper of the threshhold)". 


In his discussion of the Confession, Mr. Atherton explains that The Book of the D ead contains a second version, in which the deceased addresses each of 
the Forty-Two Assessors by name (Books, p. 195). From his reading of The Book of the Dead, Joyce would have been aware that it is of extreme importance 
that the deceased confess to each of the judges, that he knows each of their forty-two names, if he is to assure himself a voyage to the otherworld. In FW, 
however, Joyce does not relate the number forty-two to the Confession, but repeatedly, the number twenty-nine. This is clear at 105.23: "Of the Two Ways 
of Opening the Mouth, I have not Stopped Water Where It Should Flow and I Know the Twentynine Names of A ttraente". Twenty-nine is further related to 
the Negative Confession and O pening of the Mouth with: "G eoglyphy's twentynine ways to say goodbett" (595.07). Budge writes that the assessors were 
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originally representatives of geographic areas (G ods, I, 153), here suggested by "G eoglyphy'", the geoglyphy of the Liffey, where this assessment takes place. 
We have observed above (p. 45) that young Issy, the daughter in the FW family, sometimes divides or appears as anumber of girls, "sosie sesthers" (3.12). 
The figure twenty-nine has a general importance for FW as the number of the leap-year girls, a group of those nymphs whose identity seems to emanate from 


ae mis when we observe that it is indeed the young daughter or "dotter" (595.05)who knows the secret of "G eoglyphy's twentynine ways", the 
deduction is to be made that these girls, Issy and her twenty-eight reflections are somehow the equivalent of the formidable judges or assessors of the 
Negative Confession. The great power of the assessors come from their secret names, and it is this which ties them to the girls: Issy and "the twofromthirty 
advocatesses within echo" (93.12) are linked to ancient Egypt through their repeatedly posed name-riddle, with which they torment their brother Glugg 
(Shem). This reflection of ancient power in a children's game is elucidated by a glance at Edward Clodd's interesting Tom Tit Tot which, as Mrs. Glasheen 
has recorded in the Second Census (p. 258), is mentioned by name at 260.02, "tomtittot". This book takes its title from the children's fable of "Tom Tit Tot" 
or "Rumplestiltskin", in which the name of the major character contains his magical power or strength: through naming him, one controls him. This is a 
concept traced back through various cultures and epochs to the ancient Egyptians' perception of words of power. Just as the ancient gods, such as the Forty- 
Two Assessors, and later such mysterious folk-figures as Tom Tit Tot place their power in their names, so too do the girls employ their own name-riddle as a 
ren, a name of power. The old rituals are shown at work in today's childrens games; unable to master the secret of the girl-assessors' ren, G lugg is "Thrust 
from the light, apophotorejected" (251.06). This reinforces the ancient dynamic within the child's play, for G lugg is rejected as was Apophis or Set, hostile 
and unworthy. When the girls turn to Chuff (Shaun), however, the favored brother, they praise him with a hymn which is, in part, a parody of the Negative 
Confession itself. 


Entering the Hall of Truth, the deceased would first confess to his judges the Assessors, then exclaim, "I am pure. I am pure. I am pure. I am pure. My purity 
is the purity of that great Bennu . . . (BD, p. 362). In FW, the girls in their hymn affirm, "You are pure. Y ou are pure. Y ou are in your puerity" (237.24). They 
then rouse Chuff as O siris is roused by his sisters in the "Book of Breathings" (see above, "Les Pleureuses"). He is blessed, those cosmetic deities "Enel 

Rah" (237.28) and "Aruc-Ituc" (237.29) are invoked to brighten his face. Poor G luggs fate is different, for the girl-Assessors condemn him. Stumped by their 
"punns and reedles" (239.35) he is driven away. The girls are circling their elect, and they scoff: "Y et the ring gayd rorosily with a drat for a brat you" (239.36). 
Realizing that, though they are children playing games, the girls' actions reflect the ancient pattem of the Assessors or judges, gives their " gayed" circle an 
ominous ring, for, according to Wilkinson (II, 100), gayd is Middle Egyptian for "a noose". A less esoteric rephrasing is found at 226.20. Stumped by the girls' 
riddle, "Glugg's got to swing". He will certainly survive however, for this is after all a children's riddling game: the pattern is not repeated in the Hall of Truth, 
but "Every evening at lighting up o'clock sharp and until further notice in Feenichts Playhouse" (219.01). 


Retuming to the ancient Egyptian ritual, after having confronted the A ssessors, the deceased would have his heart (or conscience) weighed on a scale, 
balanced against the Feather of Truth. Though this ceremony is a very important one (BD, pp. 21-34), I have been unable to find extended specific reference 
to itin FW. The Gracehoper is at one point referred to as "featherweighed" (417.34), but the trial itself seems to blend with the other important trials in FW, 
such as that which begins on 85.23 (see "Trial of Osiris", above). After the trial, the dead person would then be led before the god Osiris, usually by Horus 
himself, who was, according to Budge, believed to act as a mediator between the Judge of the D ead and the deceased (Gods, I, 490). This is suggested at 
455.05, "It's the fulldress Toussaints' wakeswalks experdition after a bail motion from the chamber of horrus". After the "bail motion" from Horus, which 
can be seen in the frontispiece to the Kegan Paul edition of The Book of the D ead, the deceased would begin the expedition forward into day, ready for pat, 
Middle E gyptian for "to come forth". 


3. THE PATH INTO DAY 


Coming Forth into Light 
"my coming forth of darkness" (493.34) 


The final aim of the Book of the D ead was to enable the dead to move through the labyrinth of darkness into the light of immortal life. This is indicated by 


the ancient E gyptian title, transcribed by Budge as the "Chapters of PERT EM HRU", the "Chapters of Coming Forth by Day". Mr. Atherton has noted 
(Books, p. 193) that there is an undistorted reference to a "coming forth" (paraphrasing BD, ch. xxxb) "My heart, my mother! My heart, my coming forth of 
darkness!" (493.34). 


The theological concept of coming forth by, or into, light allies resurrection to the dawn of each new day. The theme of resurrection is important to FW, and 
in Joyce's book, as Mr. Atherton has observed, it is related to the dawn: "Perhaps it is because of this connection between resurrection and dawn in the Wake 
that the theme of resurrection is more often combined with allusions to The Book of the D ead than with the gospels" (Books, p. 183). The strong bond 
between rebirth, the dawn and Egyptian theology which is found in FW is well illustrated by a passage taken from 593.23, "Pu Nuseht, lord of risings in the 
yonderworld of Ntamplin, tohp triumphant, speaketh". Mr. Atherton has observed that "Pu Nuseht" is "the sun up" written backward, in a parody of Middle 
Egyptian, and also that "triumphant" is Budge's word for a person who has overcome the power of death (Books, p. 193). This joint presentation of the 
rising sun and the reborn dead is strengthened considerably by the fact that this is one of the places where Joyce is certainly using the Middle Egyptian 
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language: PU NESU means "it is the king" who, like the sun at dawn is ascending, triumphant. 


Images of Ascending 
"G roucious me and scarab my sahul!" (415.25) 


It does not seem to have been realized to what an extent natural and animal imagery is used in FW to express concepts important to the text. A concentrated 
study of "ascending" or "going forth" through darkness to dawn which, as we have just seen is a significant expression of the resurrection motif, reveals that 
Joyce seems to have followed the example of the ancient Egyptians in formulating a sort of animal or "zoo" code ("Zoo koud", 244.17) in which ideas may 
be expressed through their relationship to the basic physical movements of animals. This involves an etymological punning that may, in the case of the 
Egyptians, have arisen through the pictorial nature of hieroglyphic writing. T here is, for example, the figure of a hare (un or unn) in a name of Osiris, 
Unnefer. Later scribes reasoned that there must be an etymological (rather than phonetic) reason for the hare: he must be there because O siris, like a hare, 
"sprang up" after his death. In a similar fashion, grasshoppers or pheasants could also be seen as expressing an action of religious significance. 


The most complete treatment of these etymological puns is written by Renouf, a who is especially interested in the image of the hare as a magic beast, which 
he traces back to India, as well as ancient Egypt. This idea is suggested with "runnind hare" (285.04) which contains Unn, "ind" and a running hare. The "un 
orunn" morpheme is often found in FW distorting words that are in a context of resurrection, beginning on the first page, when it is an "unquiring 

one" (3.21) who gathers the pieces of the fallen god. The world of FW is a "funnaminal world" (244.13). It is a world of phenomena, including funny animals, 
such as the springing hare, Unn and also including Arnen-Ra, the sun, who, like the hare, is seen to rise: as is the graphically phallic god Min, also a part of the 
"funnaminal world". 


Renouf explains that the gallinaceous family of birds, such as the grouse, which also "spring forth" from cover was considered, like the hare, to embody a 
theological concept. Joyce's use of this pun helps explain a puzzling name found at 449.27, "Saint Grouseus". In his excellent article, ". .. A Sentence in 
Progress", David Hayman shows that, in an earlier draft, "the bark of Saint G rouseus" was instead "the bark of the day" (Hayman, p. 148). Although Mr. 
Hayman identified the "grouse" in the odd saint's name, and affirms that the earlier "bark of the day" is certainly the bark of the sun, he cannot adequately 
explain the relationship. Especially in conjunction with the Egyptian bark of the sun, the grouse pun makes the connection clear, and it also explains why the 
Ondt exclaims "G roucious me and scarab my sahul" (415.25), as both the grouse and the scarab are symbols of rebirth and immortality. The G racehoper is 
certainly not to be outdone by his opponent, for he has been singing "to the ra, the ra, the ra" (415.11). This is because the grasshopper is also an 
embodiment of "springing forth": the dead "arrive in heaven like the grasshopper of Ra" (G ods, II, 379). With "G rausssssss! O pr!" (417.01), the springing 
grouse and grasshopper are found in the same image. 


In Egypt, the dung beetle or scarab can be seen ascending to the heavens in huge swarms at noon, when the sun is at its highest. This, and his habit of slowly 
pushing balls of dung backwards to the nest ("when he beetles backward ain't I fly?" (248.18) makes the beetle an ideal type of the solar god, slowly pushing 
the flaming ball of the sun across the sky. Y oung beetles seem to spring directly from the dung-balls, which reinforces the image of the scarab as the god who 
recreates himself (G ods, IT, 379- 382). The great powers ascribed to the beetle explains why many Egyptians, such as the scribe Ani, were buried wearing a 
gold ring, with mounted scarab, intended to give "the protection and strength of the sun god" (Mummy, p. 343). It is probably a scarab ring that HCE is 
wearing when, coming forth from the pub he is described as having "lightning bug aflash from afinger" (246.08). He is also wearing a remarkable 
"thundercloud periwig" (246.07) which adds to the ancient E gyptian atmosphere, for in his edition of The Book of the D ead (Life Work, IV, 86), Renouf 
notes that such a wig would be worn by the E gyptian gods. It is, Renouf explains, "one of the mythical forms of representing the light cloud at sunrise or 
sunset, in which the deity is pileatus". In FW, the cloud is not so light, for the father calls his children home in a thunderous voice, hence his wig is more like 


a "thundercloud". 


The "Housefather" (246.06) is dressed as an ancient E gyptian at this point because in emerging from the pub — his "house" — he follows the pattern of the 
rising dead, opening his mouth and coming forth: "my souls and by jings, should he work his jaw to give down the banks and hark from the tomb!" (246.08). 
The central image is that of the scarab, "aflash from afinger". The compounds "aflash" and "afinger" considerably strengthen the scarabaic overtones, for Af 
is the name of the night sun, who rises in the morning sky in the form of K hepera, the scarab god of creation (Gods, I, 257). 


Although the scarab is primarily a solar god, we have seen how close the image of the rising sun is to that of the reborn Osiris. The scarab was also an 
Osirian symbol of resurrection, a "dead body from which a spiritual and glorified body is about to burst forth" (BD, p. 4 n.2). Thus, a phrase such as 100.01, 
"beetly dead whether by land whither by water" (also mentioned above, p. 32) will almost always, in FW, signal an affirmation of life after death. In the 
present example, though the god is drowned ("He lay under leagues of it in deep Bartholoman's D eep", 100.03), he will rise again, "beetly" as a dung beetle, 
shining as the sun god, Aten, shines: "Achdung! Pozor! Attenshune!" (100.05). 


Mr. Atherton relates that sections of The Book of the D ead were engraved upon numberless scarabs (Books, p. 192). Joyce seems to draw on this to give us 
an amusing image of the beetles coming to life under the creating hands of the artist or scribe at the "deleteful hour of dungflies dawning" (118.32). This 
image also relates the artist to K hopri or K hepri, the scarab god himself. As Clive Hart affirms, the scarab god as creator is, in FW "clearly Shem, the 'dirty 
little blacking beetle' (171.30) who ‘beetles backwards' (248.18) and from whose corrupting body all artistic life flows . . ." (AWN, Feb., 1967, p. 14). 


Joyce's development of his scarab images may well be based on a personal knowledge of their impressiveness when rendered in stone, for we know that he 


was greatly impressed by the Egyptian statuary in the British Museum (Power, Conversations with James Joyce, p. 48). Present in the central saloon when 
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Joyce visited, and still there today, as anyone who has seen it will remember, is an enormous green-black granite scarab beetle, which probably contributes 
to the image conjured by such phrases as "not a leetle beetle" (417.03) and "quite a big bug" (596.27). 


The Bennu bird or phoenix is also a symbol of ascension in FW, as evidenced by 473.17, "Shoot up on that, bright Bennu bird!" The relationship of the bird's 
name, "phoenix" to D ublin's Phoenix Park has been fully treated by Mr. Atherton (Books, pp. 195-196). As he explains, the etymology of the name is 
summarized at 135.15, "a well of Artesia into a bird of Arabia", i.e., the Irish for a well of clear water, funuishque, is anglicised into "phoenix". Joyce himself 
seems to go further, changing a tobacco of Turkey into a fiery Bennu bird with "lov'd latakia, the benuvolent" (450.10). 


The Bennu or phoenix seems to rise directly out of a "finish" in the word "phoenish" as it is found at 4.15: "Phall if you but will, rise you must: and none so 
soon either shall the pharce for the nunce come to a setdown secular phoenish". We have mentioned this phrase, and the end of Set suggested by "setdown". 
The link between O siris and the rising phoenix is strong, for the bird rose out of the heart of the god, and their sanctuary was the same. We have seen that 
the "rise" of Osiris is expressed in elementarily physical terms in the myth, and perhaps even more so in FW. As Nathan Halper writes, "Phall instead of fall 


suggests a phallic meaning. The phallus that has fallen will rise" s Thus, the image of the fiery bird is extended to embody the image of affirmative sexuality 
so important to the myth of Osiris. As we have seen above (p. 32), it was possible for Joyce to take advantage of a linguistic coincidence in developing this 
united image, for the name of the ancient E gyptian bird of resurrection, Bennu, is transcribed similarly to that of an ancient E gyptian god of erection, the 
phallic Benni (Budge, Dictionary, p. 217). In such phrases as "Bene! But, by thunder and turf, it's not alover yet" (294.26), the conjunction of Bennu/ Benni 
and "not all over" — "a lover" is clear. 


Itis extremely difficult to separate the individual aspects of resurrection one from the other in FW, even if one remains within a single area, such as the use 
of ancient E gyptian material. We have seen that the phoenix is linked to the geography of Ireland, to O siris, and to a minor phallic god. At 55.27, "abound 
the gigantig's lifetree. O ur fireleaved loverlucky blomsterbohm, phoenix in our woodlessness" leads to the observation that the phoenix was said to come into 
being out of a fire burning on the top of the holy Persea tree in Heliopolis (Gods, IT, 371). The burning tree is suggested here by the positioning of the 
phoenix and the fiery leaves of the life tree. The "gigantig's lifetree" is not only suggestive of a tree, but also of a gigantic ship's mast or tree, which is linked 
to the flaming phoenix at 504.23, "bird flamingans sweenyswinging fuglewards on the tipmast". Many of these flaming resurrection images, most of them 
phallic, seem to culminate (and in this limited treatment must terminate) with the towering exclamation, "Holy Saint Eiffel, the very phoenix" (88.23). 


The children's games take place in the hall of the phoenix, "Feenichts Playhouse" (219.02). The entrance fee is, if one is resurrected as a god, a scarab: 
"Entrancings: gads, a scrab" (219.03). The performances here are related to perfume: "perfumance" (219.05). This is because the Bennu or phoenix comes 
from the land of Punt, of spice and perfume: the land of the Puns. 


The Bark of the Sun 
"Tutty his tour in his Nowhare's Y archt" (335.29) 


The world of FW is a watery world, always affected by the presence of the water, and the sea. Thus, various vessels play a large part in the action, with 
varying degrees of significance. Joyce's use of boats and sailing imagery often seems to reflect his use of the ancient idea of death as a voyage into anotha 
existence. For the ancient Egyptian, with his articulated visions of the sun's voyage and the journey of Osiris, death was a sailing into port, a voyage from 
darkness into light. In FW many of the ancient barks are named, and involved in accumulated juxtapositions until they maintain a powerful significance as 
symbols of renewal and affirmation. 


Since the opening of his tomb in 1922, Tutankhamen has held his position as the most well-known of ancient Egyptian monarchs. As we have seen (Part II, 
n. 6), his name is found in FW on at least eleven different occasions. His funeral bark is found at 335.29: "Tutty his tour in his Nowhare's yarcht". This boat 
was intended to carry "Tutty" across the arch of the sky to the Elysian Fields, Amenti: the "yarcht" is thus an arch-yacht. "Nowhare's" suggests that, 
discovered, the yacht is now, here. As far as its religious significance, it is "no where". Also, it is a now-hare yacht, according to the etymological pun: the 
yacht, and "Tutty" within, shall soar up to heaven like the hare. This reinforces the suggestion of Res in "Nowhare's", for Res in a punning title of Osiris 
rising, meaning "The Riser" (Osiris, I, 46). We have examined the concept of resurrection as a literary accomplishment in FW, beginning with the gathering 
of the god into "quires" of the "unquiring one" (3.21) above, p. 37. Tutankhamen's "tour in" his yacht suggests that he travels through, or according to the 
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plan of, the Papyrus of Turin, which includes the first recension of The Book of the D ead to be translated into English. 


Another fairly conventional reference to a solar bark is found at 29.20, "we live in our parogial fermament one tide on another, with a bumrush in a hull of a 
wherry". Paroh is The Hebrew root of "Pharaoh" according to the EB ("pharaoh", vol. XXI, 346). His heavenly domains were a parochial affair, merely a 
more pleasant reproduction of his wordly kingdom. The classic sort of bark (here a "wherry") would be made of papyrus reeds or rushes. We have seen that 
Joyce uses the Egyptian concept of the wig as a cloud in giving HCE a "thundercloud periwig" (246.07: see p. 82 above). This is the Joycean development of 
the pharaonic heaven, for "paroqial" has a distinct suggestion of "peruke": the Egyptian significances we study are in HCE's wig, under his hat: "growing 
hoarish under his turban" (29.27). 


The barks merge with a number of other items in FW, in a general verbal movement towards a single massive image, as at 4.34: "his roundhead staple of 
other days to rise in undress maisonry upstanded (joygrantit!), a waalworth of a skyerscape of most eyeful hoyth entowerly". T his is rich, and joyous. In our 
present analysis we note that, among the images of lifting, raising, or erecting staples and masonry several solar barks have also been inserted: "joygrantit" 
contains the Antit boat of the sun (Dictionary, p. 128). It is followed by "waalworth", with the Uaa boat of the dawn (Papyrus of Ani, p. 5). The following 
"eyeful hoyth" suggests the "hoyth" or height of a solar hoy or sloop which was powered by the eye of the sun (Mummy, p. 465). Of course, "eyeful" 
suggests most immediately the Eiffel Tower, which, as we have seen, is related to the phoenix at 88.24. The resurrective imagery is rising and phallic here: Mr. 
Slomczynski informs me that huy or chuy in the Slavic languages means "penis". 


The tie between sexuality, "going to bed" and the resurrective rise in the solar boat is accomplished more simply with another reference to Tutankhamen 
("Nema K natut") at 395.22: "before going to boat with the verges of the chaptel of the opering of the month of Nema K natut, so pass the poghue for grace 
sake". The word "chaptel" is a chapel, and a tell, Arabic for "mound" and used to describe such a site as might contain the chapel and boat today. Also 
suggested by "chaptel of the opering of the month" is the "Chapter of the O pening of the Mouth" through which Tutankhamen would be freed to rise, utter 
words of power and ascend to the O therworld. The line continues, "so pass the poghue": the O pening of the Mouth is accomplished by a "pogue", a Gaelic 
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kiss. 


The Otherworld 
"dimbelowstard departamenty" (607.26) 


As Mr. Atherton has explained (Books, p. 194), Amenti is a general term meaning "The Land of the D ead" or "The West". This transcription is found in 
undistorted form in FW: "Amenti" (62.26). Budge uses several transcriptions, such as "A menta" (BD, p. 141) which is found at 613.18, "Amenta". 


In FW, Amenti is found "beside the Liffey that's in heaven!" (26.08). The first signal that this is the case is to be found on the first page, as the river runs, 
taking the reader into D ublin Bay. At 3.15 we encounter the first of the viconian Thunderwords that Joyce, following V ico's cyclical theory of history, 
presents as "the voice of G od's wrath which terminates the old aeon and starts the cycle of history anew" (Skeleton K ey, p. 34). This first Thunderword, 
embodying G od's wrath, begins with "baba... " which Mr. Atherton suggests (in a personal communication) may refer to the god Baba, whom the dead fear 
as an awesome figure of divine judgement: "D eliver me from Baba who lives upon the entrails of the mighty ones upon the day of the great judgement" (BD, 
ch. cxxv, p. 372). Baba or Beba is "he who watcheth the Bight of Amentet" so it is especially appropriate that in FW he is found at "bend of bay" (3.01). 


This is a "dimbelowstard departarnenty" (607.26), an A menti below the heavens. It is even below the stairs, which combines the image of the stairs of the 
sun, used to ascend from the depths (Müller, Myths, p. 35), and the stairs used by the publican in his "hothehill" (607.27). The dawn shines green on this Irish 
A menti, green of Ireland and of Egypt too: because of unusual atmospheric conditions, the ancient Egyptian dawn could shine bright green, the color of 


29 
rebirth as it does here: "D ayagreening" (607.24). 


The Otherworld was divided up into various sections, as Mr. Atherton has explained in "Shaun A" (Conceptual Guide to Finnegans Wake, p. 164). Most 
important was the Field of Hetep, the Seket Hetep, which is suggested several times in FW, as at 454.35: "Seekit headup!" Another important division of 
Amenti was the Seket Aru, which Mr. Hart has located, along with the Ant Boat of the sun, at 418.05, " capsizer of his ant boat, seketh rede" which includes 
the "seketh" or Seket, Field, and the Reeds, "rede". 


The pages of FW are, as I have attempted to show, permeated with references to the culture and theology of Egypt. Joyce made use of an astonishing 
number of items, drawn from a variety of sources as he integrated the ancient E gyptian material along with all other areas of significance into the structure of 
FW. Relying largely on a small number of sources and drawing varied pieces of information from others, he was able to amass a large and flexible vocabulary. 
We find a small illustration of this in his use of "alu", which is the way "aru", as in Seket A ru, is occasionally transcribed. This is the way it is spelled by the 
scholar A. H. Sayce, in Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1903). He uses the transcription when he writes that, in The Pyramid Texts, the blessed 
dead are carried off to the Fields of Alu "on the wings of Thoth" (p. 37, n. 1). This image of flying to Alu as presented by Sayce seems to have been taken by 
Joyce for use in his creation of Amenti on the Liffey. We find that, as the children find their way home after play, the town is a "Distorted mirage, aloofliest 
of the plain" (265.29). 


Through such phrases, Joyce's vision of D ublin, the city he knew best, city of his youth, is expanded to include all cities. The confused nightmare of history 
which entraps the mute living becomes one with the labyrinthine darkness through which we must travel before emerging into light. Although a distance is 
achieved by figuring the composed scene as a "mirage" (265.29) or a faded "fadograph of a yestern scene" (7.15), a rumor overheard "jesterday" (570.09), this 
very immaterial approach adds to the cumulatively positive effect upon the reader who is aware of Joyce's use of ancient E gypt, of the constant voyage of the 
sun. There will be a rise after fall, a phoenix rise after the hostility of Set puts an end to the god-king: "Phall if you but will, rise you must: and none so soon 
either shall the pharce for the nunce come to a setdown secular phoenish" (4.15). 


Conclusion 


"his heart, soul and spirit turn to pharaoph times" (129.35) 


In the preceding pages we have examined a single area of Finnegans Wake: Joyce's use of the O sirian theology of ancient E gypt. The ancient E gyptians 
believed, as we have seen, in the efficacy of the written word, and in the great magic of a name or text. And like Shakespeare, the E gyptian scribe seems not 
to have been able to avoid a pun. This approach to language certainly must have appealed to an artist such as Joyce, totally dedicated to his art. O ur 
examination of the text has shown, however, that as important for Joyce's construction of Finnegans Wake is the basic simplicity of the theology of the 
ancient Egyptians, in its most important details. As it is presented in those accounts to which Joyce had access, the religious concepts of the E gyptians are 
expressed in elementary, natural images. We have seen, in Joyce's use of the O siris cycle, representative examples of most of the emotions which operate 
within a family group: love, fear, rivalry, the revivifying or destructive power of sexuality. Each of these forces is embodied in a few individuals, easily 
abstracted from their mythic situations and used to develop character and design in scenes taking place in the Chapelizod pub. 


The symbols of the gods are also basic, and easily manipulated: a serpent, a pillar of wood. Even the names of characters and their emblems: references to the 
tet, orto the god Set, are simply convertible into a variety of linguistic situations. As we have seen, for example, it was possible for Joyce to take advantage of 
the similarity linking the G aelic word for the female pudenda, toth or toth-ball, and the Egyptian god of writers, Thoth, and develop the image of the 
arousing goddess become muse, female sexuality the magical force motivating creation. On the other hand, the majestically sorrowful image of the mourning 
Isis has been transformed into that of a broody hen, patiently scratching her way through a heap of rubbish and potshards. Shaun, ensconced in a barrel 
follows the pattern of divine O siris, a stout fellow, for export across the waters. 


As anyone who has read, or attempted to read Finnegans Wake knows, it is not possible to isolate any single area of the book from any other, and in my 
dissertation I have presented illustrative examples of how Joyce merged his E gyptian material with other, seemingly unreconcilable images, such as the blend 
accomplished between the Assessors of the Negative Confession and the riddling rainbow girls. There are of course areas of more easily perceived 


conjunction, such as the pyramids of the old world and new, or the variety of heroes who have gone across the seas, and have been moumed by their 
women. 


Our examination has also shown that there are many instances in Finnegans Wake where the E gyptian images, or parodies or paraphrases of O sirian texts, 
are the most outstanding in a particular context; Joyce mentions many E gyptian texts by name, or cites them. It should be clear that the ancient Egyptian 
material is some of the most important in the book. Drawing on the expressed beliefs of Ancient E gypt, Joyce was able to use and creatively develop 
extremely powerful signatures of resurrection. As the dung beetle rises at noon, as the very sun rises and sails across the sky daily, so man himself, roused and 
guided as was the reborn Osiris, comes forth from the mute paralysis of night, into the sunlight of dawn: "Irise, O sirises! Be thy mouth given unto 

thee!" (493.28). 

A knowledge of the most significant E gyptian material is important for a critical appreciation of Finnegans Wake: indeed, it is fundamental. In a sense, this is 
literally so, for Finnegan falls from his brick-layer's ladder and, tumbling through a variety of cultures in a variety of forms arrives at a sort of cultural 
foundation, landing in an ancient Egyptian tomb. He and the other characters in Finnegans Wake are, much of the time, participants in one of the earliest 
and most complete expressions of both the family and the resurrective dynamic, the ancient E gyptian cycle of Osiris. If this dissertation has been successful 
in demonstrating some of the ways in which this is true, its aim has been accomplished. 
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Line Index 


A chronological index to the lines from Finnegans Wake cited in the dissertation. In italic type are the numbers of the pages in the dissertation where 
reference is made to the particular line. 


Book I, section i (3-29) 

3.01 riverrun, past Eve and A dam's 64. 

3.01 from swerve of shore to bend of bay 86. 
3.04 passencore 41, n. 15. 

3.05 Armorica 41, n. 15. 

3.06 isthmus 41, n. 15. 

3.06 penisolate 41, n. 15. 


3.06 nor had topsawyer's rocks by the stream O conee exaggerated themselse to Laurens County's gorgios while they went doublin their mumper all the time 
41. 


3.09 bellowsed 41, n. 15. 

3.10 after 41, n. 15. 

3.11 but tended 41, n. 15. 

3.12 sosie sesthers 45; 78. 

3.12 nathandjoe 41, n. 15. 

3.13 regginbrow 41, n. 15. 

3.13 aquaface 41, n. 15. 

3.15 The fall (bababadalgharaghtakamminarronnkonnbronntonnerronntuonnthunntrovarrhounawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurnuk!) 86. 
3.20; 3.21 the humptyhillhead of humself promptly sends an unquiring one well to the west in quest of his tumptytumtoes 37; 45; 47; 81; 85. 
4.14 But waz iz? Iseut? 46. n. 25. 


4.15; 4.17 Phall if you but will, rise you must: and none so soon either shall the pharce for the nunce come to a setdown secular phoenish. 31; 54; 68; 83; 83, 
n. 26; 87. 


4.34 his roundhead staple of other days to rise in undress maisonry upstanded (joygrantit!), a waalworth of a skyerscape of most eyeful hoyth entowerly 85. 
5.16 that shebby choruysh of unkalified muzzlenimiissilehims that would blackguardise the whitestone ever hurtleturtled out of heaven 53. 


5.22; 5.23; 5.25 Otherways wesways like that provost scoffing bedoueen the jebel and the jpsyian sea. Cropherb the crunchbracken shall decide. Then we'll 
know if the feast is a flyday. She has a gift of seek on site 44. 


6.09; 6.10 D imb! He stottered from the latter. Damb! he was dud. D umb! Mastabatoom, mastabadtomm 38; 61; 70. 

6.23; 6.24 Sharpen his pillowscone, tap up his bier! 51; 64. 

6.32 well, see peegee ought he ought, platterplate 33. 

6.36; 7.02 wail him rockbound (hoahoahoah !) in swim swam swum and all the livvylong night, the delldale dalppling night, the night of bluerybells, 46. 
7.08 G rampupus is fallen down but grinny sprids the boord 70. 

7.15 Only a fadograph of a yestern scene. 33, 87. 

7.29 The cranic head on him, caster of his reasons 55. 

7.35 ombushes 54. 


11.09 a parody's bird, a peri potmother 42. 


11.25 pleures of bells 46. 

13.30 the leaves of the living in the boke of the deeds. 72. 

14.02 she ran for to sothisfeige her cowrieosity 42. 

20.10 Forthat (the rapt one warns) is what papyr is meed of, made of, hides and hints and misses in prints. 72. 
24.14 will you whoop for my deading is a? Wake? Usqueadbaugham! 63. 


24.16 Now be aisy, good Mr. innimore, sir. And take your laysure like a god on pension and don't be walking abroad. Sure you'd only lose yourself in 
Healiopolis now 29. 


25.02 shabbty little imagettes 29; 66. 


25.11; 25.13 The menhere's always talking of you sitting around on the pig's cheeks under the sacred rooftree, over the bowls of memory where every hollow 
holds a hallow 32; 39. 


26.08 your hair grows wheater beside the Liffey that's in Heaven! 67; 70; 86. 


26.09 Hep, hep, hurrah there! Hero! Seven times thereto we salute you! The whole bag of kits, falconplumes and jackboots incloted, is where you flung them 
that time. Your heart is in the system of the Shewolf and your crested head is in the tropic of Copricapron. Y our feet are in the cloister of Virgo. Your olala is 
in the region of sahuls. 30. 


26.17; 26.18 The headboddylwatcher of the chempel of Isid, Totumcalmum, saith: I know thee, metherjar, I know thee, salvation boat 29; 63; 68, n. 12; 77. 


27.22; 27.23 Aisy now, you decent man, with your knees and lie quiet and repose your honour's lordship! Hold him here, Ezekiel Irons, and may God 
strengthen you! 29; 30. 


27.29 O sleepy! So be yet! 30. 

29.20 came at this timecoloured place where we live in our paroqial fermament one tide on another, with a bumrush in a hull of a wherry 85. 
29.27; 29.28 growing hoarish under his turban and changing cane sugar into sethulose starch (Tuttut's cess to him!) 29; 63, n. 6; 68; 85. 
Book I, section ii (30- 47) 

39.14 the renns 70. 

Book I, section iii (48- 74) 

55.07; 55.08 on the bunk of our breadwinning lies the cropse of our seedfather 68; 69; 70. 

55.27 abound the gigantig's lifetree, our flreleaved loverlucky blomsterbohm, phoenix in our woodlessness 84. 

56.34 Tal the tern of the tumulum 61. 

60.19 Sankya Moondy played his mango tricks under the mysttetry 34. 

61.13 Meagher, a naval rating, seated on one of the granite cromlech setts 40. 

61.22 I lay my two fingerbuttons, fiancee Meagher, (he speaks!) 75. 

62.21 first pharoah, Humpheres Cheops Exarchas 63. 

62.24; 62.25 We seem to us (the real Us!) to be reading our Amenti in the sixth sealed chapter of the going forth by black 65; 86. 
66.24; 66.25 pokes her beak into the matter with O wen K. after her, to see whawa smutter after 43; 43, n. 17. 

66.28 The coffin, a triumph of the illusionist's art 30. 

Book I, section iv (75- 103) 

75.07 the watchful treachers at his wake 51. 

76.33 This wastohavebeen underground heaven 

77.03 fIrst in the west 38. 

77.09 shieldplated gunwale 30. 

77.10 conning tower 30. 

77.28 But t'house and allaboardshoops! 64. 

85.23 Festy King 35. 


85.31; 85.32 the prisoner, soaked in methylated, appeared in dry dock, appatently ambrosiaurealised 35. 

86.08 impersonating a climbing boy 35. 

86.09 rubbed some pixes of any luvial peatsmoor o'er his face 35. 

87.32 Ay! Exhibit his relics! Bu! 36. 

88.23; 88.24 Holy Saint Eiffel, the very phoenix! 36; 84; 85. 

88.35 But, of course, he could call himself Tern, too, if he had time to? You butt he could anytom 36; 36, n. 8; 38. 
89.20 the expiry of the goat's sire 37. 

90.01 son-yet-sun 63. 

93.12 the twofromthirty advocatesses within echo 78. 

95.27 the fourbottle men 37; 67. 

98.26 words of power 76; 76, n. 19. 

100.01 beetly dead whether by land whither by water 32; 82. 

100.03 He lay under leagues of it in deep Bartholoman's D eep 82. 

100.05 Achdung! Pozor! Attenshune! 83. 

100.15 the infallible spike of smoke's justiff 62. 

100.19 beaconsfarafield innerhalf the zuggurat 62. 

102.01 she who shuttered him after his fall and waked him widowt sparing and gave him keen and made him able 47. 
102.22 The bane of Tut 63. 

Book I, section v (104- 25) 


105.23; 105.24 Of the Two Ways of O pening the Mouth, I have not Stopped Water Where It Should Flow and I Know the Twentynine Names of Attraente 
77. 


105.28 How to Pull a Good Horuscoup even when Oldsire is D ead to the World 48. 

114.18 louds of latters slettering down 38. 

118.32 this deleteful hour of dungflies dawning 83. 

123.34 this new book of Morses responded most remarkably to the silent query of our world's oldest light 20. 
Book I, section vi (126- 68) 

129.35 his heart, soul and spirit turn to pharaoph times 88. 

131.17 god at thetop of the staircase 38. 


134.09 reeled the titleroll opposite a brace of girdles in Silver on the Screen but was sequenced from the set as Crookback by the even more titulars, Rick, 
Dave and Barry 53. 


135.15 well of Artesia into a bird of Arabia 83. 

135.22 O sorrow the sail and woe the rudder that were set for Mairie Q uai! 40. 

135.22 little white horse 48. 

144.06 hiss blackleaded chest 51. 

156.05 the mummy scrips 72. 

15924 my own naturalborn rations which are even in excise of my vaultybrain insure me that I am a mouth's more deserving case by genius 62, n. 2. 
166.34 A cleopatrician 62, n. 2. 

Book I, section vii (169- 95) 

171.30 this dirty little blacking beetle 83. 


179.26 his usylessly unreadable Blue Book of Eccles, edition de tenebres, 65. 


181.04 Pioupioureich 74. 

183.13 alphybettyformed verbage 74. 

183.14 imeffible tries at speech unasyllabled 74. 

194.16 shimmering like the horescens, astroglodynamonologos, the child of Niltit's father 50. 

194.26 two belles that make the one appeal 45. 

Book I, section viii (196- 216) 

198.01 ijypt 18, n. 9. 

198.24 an osiery chair 42. 

198.33 the great tribune's barrow all darnels occumule, sittang sarnbre on his sett, drammen and drommen 40. 
211.28 an oakanknee for Conditor Sawyer 41, n. 15. 

Book II, section i (219-59) 

219.01; 219.02 Every evening at lighting up o'clock sharp and until further notice in Feenichts Playhouse 79; 84. 
219.03 Entrancings: gads, a scrab 84. 

219.05 Newly billed for each wickeday perfumance 84. 

219.10 their Elderships the O ldens from the four coroners 68. 

219.15 after humpteen dumpteen revivals. Before all the King's Hoarsers with all the Queen's Mum 47. 
226.20 Glugg's got to swing 79. 

229.36 his innersense and the grusomehed's yoeureeke 55. 

237.24 Y ou are pure. Y ou are pure. You are in your puerity 78. 

237.27; 237.28; 237.29 Your head has been touched by the god Enel-Rah and your face has been brightened by the G oddess A ruc-Ituc 44; 79. 
237.34 The G reat Cackler comes again 47, n. 28. 

239.10 Behose our handmades for the lured! 47. 

239.35 punns and reedles 79. 

239.36 the ring gayed rund rorosily with a drat for a brat 79. 

240.04 late in his crave, ay he, laid in his grave 34. 

240.05 But low, boys low, he rises, shrivering, with his spittyful eyes and his whoozebecome woice. E phtah! 76. 
242.18 Old grand tuttut 63. 

243.04 Ani Mama 19, n. 12. 

244.13 our funnaminal world 81. 

244.17 Zoo koud! 81. 

246.06 Housefather calls enthreateningly 82. 

246.07 In thundercloud periwig 82; 85. 

246.08 lightning bug aflash from afinger 82. 

246.08 My souls and by jings, should he work his jaw to give down the banks and hark from the tomb! 82. 
248.18 when he beetles backwards, ain't I fly? 82; 83. 

251.06 Thrust from the light, apophotorejected 51; 78. 

252.15- 16 crown pretenders. . . . uruseye 52. 

254.16 A and aa ab ad abu abiad. A babbel men dub gulch of tears 46. 


258.11 Immi ammi Semmi. And shall not Babel be with Lebab? And he war. And he shall open his mouth and answer 75. 


258.31 the book of the opening of the mind to light 72. 

Book II, section ii (260- 308) 

260.02 tomtittot 78. 

263.21 The tasks above are as the flasks below, saith the emerald canticle of Hermes 55. 

265:28; 265.29 Distorted mirage, aloofliest of the plain 87. 

285.04 runnind hare 81. 

286.30 tell it to oui, do, Sem! 75. 

291.04 Tut's fut 63. 

294.22 cropulence 70. 

294.26 Bene! But, thunder and turf, it's not alover yet! 84. 

295.08 Tate and Comyng 63, n. 6. 

302.27 Two dies of one raffiement. Eche bennyache. O utstamp and distribute him at the expanse of his society. To be continued. Anon. 32. 
Book II, section iii (309-383) 

309.02; 309.03 aback in the doom of the balk of the deaf 31; 73. 

309.08 the scheme is like your rumba round me garden 31. 

311.12- 13 (1 have not mislaid the key of Efas-Taem) . . . (I have not left temptation in the path of the sweeper of the threshold) 61; 77. 
314.24; 314.25 ringround as worldwise eve her sins (pip, pip, pip) willpip futurepip feature apip footloose pastcast with spareshins 52. 


319.20-21 — And be the coop of his gobbos, Reacher the Thaurd, . . . apopo of his buckseaseilers, but where's Horace's courtin troopsers? 48. ahorace, .. . 
elderman adaptive 49. a roaryboaryellas 49. 


325.13 
327.32 


328.32; 328.34 the night of the making to stand up the double tet of the oversear of the seize who cometh from the mighty deep and on the night of making 
Horuse to crihumph over his enemy 49; 73. 


335.29 Tutty his tour in his Nowhare's yarcht 63, n. 6; 85. 

339.12 his treecoloured camiflag 31. 

339.33 El Monte de Zuma 62. 

341.09 balacleivka 70. 

345.12 pepeace or anysing a soul 74. 

345.19 words of silent power 76. 

350.24 when th'osirian cumb dumb like the whalf on the fiord 30. 

357.07 (did he have but Hugh de Brassey's beardslie his wear mine of ancient guised) 65. 


357.20 And whilst (when I doot my sliding panel and I hear cawcaw) I have been idylly turmbing over the loose Iooves leaflefts jaggled casuallty on the 
lamatory, as is my this is 64. 


358.24 Loud lauds to his luck hump and be jetties on jonahs! 49. 
367.10 Tutty Comyn! 63, n. 6 

Book II, section iv (383- 99) 

385.04 Twotongue Common 63, n. 6 

388.29 howldmoutherhibbert lectures 87, n. 29 


395.22; 395.23 before going to boat with the verges of the chaptel of the opering of the month of Nema K natut, so pass the poghue for grace sake. Amen. 
63, n. 6; 86. 


Book III, section i (403- 28) 

410.12 my multiple Mes 66. 

410.33 being too soft for work proper 66. 

410.35 my answerers, Top, Sid and Hucky 66. 

410.36 the thieves' rescension 66; 72. 

411.11 Amen, ptah! His hungry will be done! 75. 

414.35 funny funereels 31. 

415.01 oldbuoyant, inscythe his elytrical wormcasket 31. 

415.11 to the ra, the ra, the re, the ra 81. 

415.21 O 'Cronione lags acrumbling in his sands but his sunsunsuns still tumble on 63. 
415.23 Book of Breathings 45. 

415.25 Grouscious me and scarab my sahul! 71; 81. 

415.31 Ba's 71. 

415.32 ablong as there's a khul on a khat 71. 

415.35; 415.36 As broad as Beppy's realm shall flourish my reign shall flourish! 73; 74; 74, n. 15. 
417.01 G rausssssss! O pr! 82. 

417.03 not a leetle beetle 83. 

417.34 featherweighed 79. 

418.05 capsizer of his ant boat, sekketh rede 87. 

419.23 letter potent to play the sem backwards 75. 

422.15 his prince of the apauper's pride, blundering all over the two worlds! 51. 
422.16 a mosselman's present! 54. 


425.20 my trifolium librotto, the authordux Book of Lief, would, if given to daylight, (1 hold a most incredible faith about it) far exceed what that bogus 
bolshy of a shame, my soamheis brother, G aoy F ecks, is conversant with in audible black and prink 72. 


426.03 who would endeavour to set ever annyma roner moother of mine on fire. 48. 

426.07 he virtually broke down on the mooherhead 48. 

Book III, section ii (429- 73) 

435.23 Keep airly bores and the worm is yores 49. 

437.19 (Oop, I never open momouth but I pack mefood in it) 75. 

449.27 the bark of Saint G rouseus 81. 

449.28 hoerrisings 50. 

450.10 lov'd latakia, the benuvolent 83. 

452.06 sotisfiction 56. 

452.09 besated upon my tripos, and just thinking like thauthor how long I'd like myself to be continued at Hothelizod 56. 


452.18 through all the annals of our -as you so often term her -efferfreshpainted livy, in beautific repose, upon the silence of the dead, from pharoph the 
nextfirst down to ramescheckles the last bust thing 56. 


452.21 The Vico road goes round and round to meet where terms begin 56. 


454.30 in the suburrs of the heavenly gardens, once we shall have passed, after surceases, all serene through neck and necklike D erby and June to our snug 
eternal retribution's reward 65. 


454.34; 454.35 Sacred ease there! . . . To it, to it! Seekit headup! 56; 65; 87. 


455.05; 455.06 It's the fulldress T oussaint's wakeswalks expedition after a bail motion from the chamber of horrus 79. 


455.07 like it and lump it, but give it a name 77. 

457.20 Look for me always at my west 37. 

462.05 A stiff one for Staffetta mullified with creams of hourmony, the coupe that's chill for jackless jill 48. 

470.07 piopadey boy 74. 

470.13- 20 dosiriously it psalmodied. G uesturn's lothlied answring tomaronite's wail. O asis, cedarous esaltarshoming Leafboughnoon ! O isis, coolpressus 
onmountof Sighing ! O asis, palmost easltarshoming G laddays! O isis, phantastichal roseway anjerichol! O asis, newleavos spaciosing encampness! O isis, 
plantainous dewstuckacqmirage playtennis! 46. 

471.36 export stout fellow 31. 

472.20 victorihoarse 49. 

473.17 Shoot up on that, bright Bennu bird! 83. 

Book III, section iii (474-554) 

480.09 the midnight middy 31; 40. 

482.05 — White eyeluscious and muddyhorsebroth! Pig Pursyriley! But where do we get off, chiseller? 76. 

482.33 book of kills 72. 

486.14 the lord of Tuttu 37, n. 9. 

486.21 this serpe with ramshead 76, n. 18 

490.27 a redtettetterday morning 73. 

491.31 He was resting between horrockses' sheets 45. 

492.08 And Annie D elittle, his daintree diva, in deltic dwilights, singing him henpecked rusish through the bars? 43. 
493.23 the massstab 61. 

493.28 Irise, O sirises! Be thy mouth given unto thee! 14; 28; 39; 61; 89. 


493.30 On the vignetto is a ragingoos. The overseer of the house of the oversire of the seas, Nu-Men, triumphant, sayeth: Fly as the hawk, cry as the 
corncrake, Ani Latch of the postern is thy name; shout! 73. 


493.34 — My heart, my mother! My heart, my coming forth of darkness! 80. 
494.03 flabberghosted farmament 65. 

494.10 Satam's serpent ring system 52. 

494.15 — Apep and Uachet! Holy snakes 52. 

498.30 erica's clustered on his hayir 31. 

498.36 healed cured and embalsemate, pending a rouseruction of his bogey 32; 67. 
499.10 Ser Oh Ser! See ah See! Hamovs! Hemoves! 39. 

503.36 clad in its wood, burqued by its bark 31. 

504.23 bird flamingans sweeny swinging fuglewards on the tipmast 84. 

511.30 a budge of klees 14. 

512.34 Toot and Come-Inn 63, n. 6 

530.34 He's cookinghagar that rost her prayer to him upon the top of the stairs 38. 
551.21 the meed, shall, in their second adams, all be made alive 63. 

551.30 was I not rosetted on two stellas of little egypt? had not I rock cut readers, hieros, gregos and democriticos? 18, n. 9. 
553.10 chopes pyrarnidous 62. 

Book III, section iv (555- 90) 

559.35 old mother Mesopotomac 43, n. 18. 


561.02 rooms on the upstairs, at forkflank and at knifekanter. Whom in the wood are they for? Why, for little Porter babes, to be saved! 70. 
561.25 behold, she had instantt with her handmade as to graps the myth inmid the air. 48. 
566.29 That crag! Those hullocks! O Sire! 34; 35. 


566.34; 566.35; 566.36 so a stark pointing pole. Lord of ladders, what for lungitube! Can you read the verst legend hereon? I am hather of the missed. Areed! 
34; 35; 38; 66. 


566.36 To the dunleary obelisk via the rock vhat myles knox furlongs; to the general's postoffice how sands of patience; to the Wellington memorial half a 
league wrongwards; to Sara's bridge good hunter and nine to meet her: to the point, one yeoman's yard. 66; 66, n. 9. 


567.05 a setting up? 34. 

567.06 (O my big, O my bog, O my bigbagbone!) 35. 
567.09 tet-at-tet 35. 

567.10 effigy of standard royal 35. 

567.10 roofstaff 35. 


570.06 a snow of dawnflakes, at darkfall for Grace's Mamnesty and our fancy ladies, a1l assombred. Some wholetime in hot town tonight! You do not have 
heard? It stays in book of that which is 57. 


570.09; 570.12 Well but remind to think, you where yestoday Y s Morganas war and that it is always tomorrow in toth's tother's place. Amen. 57; 87. 
570.28; 570.29 Here we shall do a far walk (0 pity) anygo khaibits till the number one of sairey's place. Is, is. 57; 70. 
570.35 It is Stealer of the Heart! 88 

571.02 Seekhem seckhem! 70. 

578.11 Mr. O 'Sorgmann 41. 

578.13 He's the dibble's own doges for doublin existents! 41. 

580.17 her tour d'adieu 43. 

587.32 our grainpopaw 70. 

588.24 Izzy's busy down the dell! 43; 46. 

Book IV (593- 628) 

593.23 Pu Nuseht, lord of risings in the yonderworld of Ntamplin, to hp triumphant, speaketh. 80; 80, n. 22. 
594.08 Heliotropolis 80, n. 22. 

595.05 dotter 78. 

595.07 G eoglyphy's twentynine ways to say goodbett 77; 78. 

595.21 Sure it's not revieng your? Amslu! 50. 

595.30 Conk a dook he'll doo. Svap. 50. 

596.27 quite a big bug 83. 

604.07 How swathed thereanswer alcove makes theirinn! Besoakers loiter on. And primilibatory solicates of limon sodias will be absorbable 67. 
607.24 D ayagreening 87. 

607.26 dimbelowstard departamenty 86. 

607.27 hothehill 86. 

608.21 Sawyest? Nodt? 43. 

608.32 the Phoenican wakes 43. 

609.35 An I would uscertain in druidful scatterings one piece tall chap he stand one piece same place? 40. 

613.18 Amenta 86 

620.31 I'll wait. And I'll wait. And then if all goes. What will be is. Is is 42. 


621.03 the book of the depth is 72. 
624.08 The G owans, ser, for Medem, me. With acute bubel runtoer for to pippup and gopeep where the sterres be 62. 
625.02 beardwig 65. 


625.04 Pharaops you'll play you're the king of Aeships 65. 


Notes 


Front Matter N otes 
1 
"O Quanta Virtus Est Intersecationibus Circulorum", AWN, X, 6 (Dec. 1973), p. 86. 


? "Joyce seemed very interested in the religious aspects of Tutankhamen's tomb, which we discussed shortly after its discovery on 26 November 

1922" (Power, Conversations with James Joyce, ed. Clive Hart, London (1974) p. 48). 

There are a number of references to ancient E gypt in Joyce's earlier work, especially Ulysses. A well-known example is the image of the Egyptian high-priest 
in the related account of John F. Taylor's speech (Ulysses, p. 142). However, an extended study of textual contexts is necessary to determine whether these 
references are merely a part of the background material, or show a more extensive early interest in ancient Egypt, and this falls outside the range of the 
dissertation. An exception is the use of Thoth, god of writers: see below "Thoth, toth and the power of creation". 


g Until more certain evidence is produced, we cannot be sure which of several "huge illustrated" editions Joyce is referring to here, for a number of them 
were published around the turn of the century. The problem is illustrated by Mr. A therton's assertion that it was the facsimile of the Papyrus Ani, edited by 
Wallis Budge, "published by the British Museum in 1890" (Books, p. 192). That confuses the 1890 edition, edited with an introduction by Renouf, and the 
1894 edition of the same papyrus, by Budge. Y et another facsimile which Joyce may have meant is the huge facsimile of the Papyrus Hunefer, from which the 
frontispiece to this dissertation has been taken. It was published in 1899 by the British Museum. 


4 
Frank Budgen, "James Joyce", Horizon, 1941, rpt. Givens, p. 26. 


5 
Mr. Atherton's treatment is an advance over Joseph Campbell's enthusiastic early survey of the BD found in "Finnegan the Wake", Chimera, 1946, rpt. 
Givens, pp. 376- 389. 


6 

A more recent article is: Mark L. Troy, "Pharaoph Times. . .", Studia Neophilologica, XLVII, 2 (1975), 353-373. The main purpose of this essay was to 
demonstrate the pervasiveness of the ancient E gyptian material in FW, using the first page as a basis for further examination. Thus, much of it has been 
integrated into this dissertation. 


5 
Ellmann (p. 712) cites Nora Joyce on her husband's research habits: "If God Almighty came down to earth, you'd have a job for him". 


8 

"Whenever I walked through the British Museum,he told me, T was always impressed by the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments . . . The Assyrians and 
Egyptians understood better than we do the mystery of animal life, a mystery which Christianity has almost ignored . . . since the advent of Christianity we 
seem to have lost our sense of proportion, for too great stress is laid on man . . ."" (Power, Conversations with James Joyce, p. 48). 


? The Rosetta Stone is found at 551.30: "was I not rosetted on two stellas of little Egypt? had not I rockcut readers, hieros, gregos and democritos?" The 
inscription was cut in hieroglyphics ("hieros") G reek ("gregos") and demotic Egyptian (" democritos"). The first published attempt to decipher the stone was 
in the article "Egypt" written by Thomas Young for the 1824 edition of the EB (IV, 38-73) who initialled the article "IJ.", which may explain why Joyce 
spelled Egypt "ijypt" (198.01). 


10 
One indication of public interest is that the article "Egypt" in the EB is more than a hundred pages in length (IX, 21- 130). In comparison, "Ireland" is 
forty pages long (XIV, 742- 789). The learned F. L. Griffith contributed more than forty-five shorter articles on ancient Egypt. 


n 
This according to John A. Wilson, Signs & Wonders Upon Pharaoh (1964), p. 31. Wilson's book is an excellent "inside" introduction to the history of 
Egyptology. James Baikie, in A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs (1924), gives an interesting anecdotal account of digs until that date. 


2 

Such a name is Ani. This is the scribe responsible for the famous Papyrus of Ani, yet, as Mrs. G lasheen writes, "in every case he doubles with Anna 
Livia" ("Ani", Second Census, p. 9). According to Wilkinson (III, 232, n. 2) Ani is the name of a mother goddess, "divine mother of Horus her son", hence a 
type of Isis, and Hathor: she is "Ani Mama" (243.04). 


B 

The "Biography" section which introduces Renouf's translation of The Book of the D ead (The Life Work, IV) relates that Renouf was an acquaintance of 
Cardinal Newman. It contains an interesting account of the machinations behind the setting up of the Catholic University, and the general intellectual 
atmosphere of the times. 


“4 
"Shaun A", A Conceptual G uide to Finnegans Wake, p. 157. 


5 

A. Walton Litz, The Art of James Joyce (1964), treats the evolution of Joyce's style from the rigorous selectivity of the earlier works to the accumulated 
richness of FW. G ood introductory studies include: Harry Levin, James Joyce (1960); W. Y . Tindall, James Joyce (1960); M. Magalaner and R. Kain, Joyce, 
The Man, The Work, The Reputation (1962). 


16 
For the reader interested in modern, detailed studies, see: J. Gwyn Griffiths, The Origins of Osiris (1968), and his The Conflict of Horus and Set (1960). 


Part I Notes 
1 
For a version of the ballad, see "Finnegan", Second Census. p. 83. 
à 
Joyce draws attention to this parallel in a letter to Fritz Vanderpyl (14 March 1940) which is cited in Ellmann, p. 742. 


3 
Aiken's book never did reach Joyce. As Joyce wrote to Mrs. Jolas (7 September 1940): "O siris Jones has not yet come forth by day or by night" (Ellmann, p. 
748). 


4 
I suggested that the G reat Pyramid of G iza was present as part of "deading is a" in AWN, XII, 5 (October 1975) as part of a note on Joyce's probable use 
of "The Caliph Al-Maamun and the Pyramids of Egypt", in Burton's The Thousand Nights and A Night, V, 105-106. 


5 

Joyce would have been aware that a danced "reel" was often a part of the resurrection process as envisioned by the ancient Egyptians. See, for example, 
BD, p. xxxv, where Budge mentions the dancing before the god. A reference in FW to the Egyptian, Aba, and his recension of the "balk of the deaf" (309.03) 
is followed by a reference to a "rumba round me garden" (309.08). 


6 
According to David Hayman, an early draft has "tree coloured trunksers" instead of "treecoloured camiflage" (A First Draft Version of Finnegans Wake. p. 
183). "Trunksers" suggests the "trunk" of Ser, his camouflage "trousers". 


ý In this particular sequence, G lugg is an aspect of Shem, and Chuff is an aspect, or a role, of his twin brother Shaun. Throughout FW the entire family, 
Mother, Father, the twin boys and their sister, shift names and identities as the particular interaction of the particular scene demands it. The role shifts and 
name changes are not random, but carefully plotted out. For a survey of many of these different changes, see "Who's Who When Everybody Is Somebody 
Else", Second Census, pp. lx-lxvi. 


8 
"Tem, too if he had time to?" also suggests that he could call himself "T'em, too": Temtu is a minor god of time, of the ninth hour, who lives in a hidden 
circle of the Otherworld (G ods, 1, 244). 


9 
Osiris as the ram was known as "Lord of Tattu" a title which, as Mrs. G lasheen points out ("Isis and Osiris", Second Census, p. 123) is found at 486.14, 
"lord of Tuttu". 


10 

As it is found in several sources, such as Müller, Myths, p. 147, and throughout the Papyrus of Ani. 
n 

As in the Swedish "Ser ni?", "Do you see?" 


D 
Renouf explains this in his essay on "The Myth of Osiris Unnefer', Life Work, IT, 413. I will make use of this article in the section of the dissertation 
entitled "Images of Ascending". 


n 
Raymond 0. Faulkner, A Concise Dictionary of Middle E gyptian (1962), p. 68; this is close to G riffith's "Usiri" ("Busiris", EB, IV, 874). 
4 
"Ireland, Isle of Saints and Sages," The Critical Writings of James Joyce, ed. Ellsworth Mason and Richard Ellmann, New Y ork (1964), p. 156. 


ý Mrs. Glasheen has located the parts of a dismembered body, belonging to "one of those gods like Bacchus or O siris" among the words of p. 3 (AWN, II, 2 
[April 1965], p. 7): "In the third paragraph of FW, the giant's head sends someone "west in quest" of his lost toes . . . His other members are scattered 

about . . . para. 2: passencore (Lat. heart); Armorica; side, isthmus (neck); penisolate; rocks (testicles); O conee (knee, see 211.28); bellowsed (bellows=lungs); 
after (G er. der After=anus); buttended; nathandjoe; regginbrow, aquaface". 


16 
The information about D ublin, G a., was provided by Joyce himself in a "key" to the first paragraphs which was part of aletter sent to Harriet Shaw 
Weaver, dated 15 November, 1926 (Letters, I, 247- 248). 


7 

The snooping hen plays several Egyptian parts; for example, one of the narratives of the sun god (his symbol the ank or onk, here "O wen K.", 66.25) went 
into Nubia to quash a rebellion fomenting in the province of Uauat. Budge writes, "Note the pun on the name Uauat ... and the verb "to conspire, 
murmur" (G ods, I, 447, n. 2). Here in FW the god is preceded by the hen, who "pokes her beak into the matter with O wen K. after her to see whawa smutter 
after" (66.24). 


18 
"Mother of Pots" is not a title exclusive to the hen, but to any representative mother of great age. As Mrs. G lasheen has been kind enough to point out m a 
personal communication, there is a pot mother in "old mother Mesopotomac" (559.35). 


19 
I must thank Dr. Bramsback for reminding me of the extent of Isis' quest. This was one of many helpful comments made at a seminar held in D ecember, 
1975. 


20 
Prof. Sorelius points out that the significance of the search of Isis for O siris makes relevant the suggestion of Finn igen, the Swedish imperative: "Find 
again", in "Finnegan". 


2 
P. J. de Horrack: (O euvres D iverses, Bibliotheque E gyptologique, 17 (1907), 99-107. 
22 
Like the "Book of Respirations", this is found in Bibliotheque E gyptologique, 17 (1907), 


23 
Joyce explained to Miss Weaver that "sosie" signifies "double" ("15 November 1926", Letters, I, 248). Sosie in French means: "double, second self". As we 
shall see, Issy may have more than one "double". 


24 
Harold Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, London (1912), I, 172. David Hayman first suggested Joyce's use of Bayley (". . . Sentence in Progress", 
p. 139). 


a Müller speculates that O siris may well have "fallen" for Isis, due to an illicit sexual attraction he felt for her (illicit in that she was his mother or daughter). 
In this case the "appeal" of the temptresses, which signifies both fall and rise would be within the bounds of Müller's myth of O siris. This theory fits well 
with Joyce's usage in FW. Müller theorizes that the symbol of O siris sinning with Isis was a certain cursed fish, the uz or woz (Myths, p. 125). Isis and the 
symbolic fish are suggested at 4.14: "Waz is? Iseut?" 


26 
Such as Paul Pierret's compact edition of Le Livre des Morts, Paris (1882), ch. 1, p. 5. 


27 

Letter to Miss Weaver, "8 August 1928" (Letters, I, 248). Joyce's wording indicates (though he does not mention it to Miss Weaver) that he is drawing on 
The Book of the D ead, ch. lxiv, which is, Budge writes, "remarkable", for it contains the essence of the entire Book of the D ead (BD, p. cxxxi). This chapter 
begins with the dead exclaiming: "I am Y esterday, and Today; and I have the power to be born a second time" (BD, p. 218). 


28 
For other significances of Humpty in FW, see Books, pp. 126- 127, where he is shown to be, among other things, "the cosmic egg of Egyptian mythology, 
the egg of 'T he G reat Cackler' (237.34) as Joyce says, quoting from The Book of the D ead". 


29 
Behdet, Behdeti (pronounced "bejetty" ) is the commonly accepted form (Faulkner, Concise Dictionary of Middle Egyptian, p. 84). As Behdet is the city of 
Horus, so is Ombos the city of Set (see p. 54 for O mbos). 


30 
Budge writes that it was as a serpent that Set personified the forces of darkness (G ods, IT, 245). Set's hieroglyph features the mysterious "Set animal" which 
may be an ass, onager, camel, wild dog, or is an imaginary totemic animal. I am not sure how he is used in FW. 


31 
Mr. Atherton gives no source for naming the two serpents on the uraeus crown of pharaoh "Apep and Uachet." (Books, p. 200). To my knowledge this is a 
Joycean development. The double-serpent uraeus crown is probably a part of 252.15- 16, where the "crown pretenders" are seen to "uruseye" each other. 


32 

My attention has recently been drawn to the "Appendix: Thoth and the Written Word" which is found in Héléne Cixous, The Exile of James Joyce, trans 
Sally A. J. Purcell, New York (1972), pp 737-745. It is lively reading but unreliable, demonstrating clearly the need for more responsible research on the role 
of Thoth, Hermes, and the other gods concerned with artistic creation as they are found in FW. 


33 

Brendan O Hehir, A G aelic Lexicon for Finnegans Wake, p. 299. 
34 

"The Porters", A Conceptual Guide to Finnegans Wake, p. 205. 


35 
Dr. Bramsback suggests that Joyce may well have been aware that the Old Irish word for the female pudenda and the feminine gender is toth. 


Part II Notes 


3 It is noteworthy how many of the references which involve this cyclic image link TM to Lewis Carroll: "as a creator — and therefore, from Joyce's axiom, a 
type of God" (Books, p. 132). For example, Carroll's reference to the belfry of Christ Church resembling a "meat safe" becomes, in a Book of the D ead 
context, "the key of Efas-Taem" (311. 12). In his "Lewis Carroll and Finnegans Wake" (English Studies, XXXIII, 3 [1952]), Mr. Atherton showed that the 
"key" was a transcription of the Middle Egyptian TM Sa-Ef, "Tem is his own Son". Being informed by a well-known E gyptologist that the transcription was 
meaningless, Mr. Atherton informs me, he withdrew the note from Books. Later, after the press of publication, he ascertained that the words did indeed 
mean "TM is his own Son", but the E gyptologist had decided this was nonsense. Here is a reminder that we are not studying Middle E gyptian grammar, but 
Joyce's use of Egyptian material in FW. 


3 Built, according to legend, by Imhotep or Imouthis, a universal genius, famed for his knowledge of medicine, later deified and given many of the 
characteristics of Thoth (Gods, I, 522). Shaun claims to be as much a genius as the brilliant architect Imouthis ("a mouth's") at 159.24: "my own naturalbom 
rations which are even in excise of my vaultbrain insure me that I am a mouth's more deserving case by genius". Shaun then tells the fable of burrus and 
caseous and their love for Margareen, a "cleopatrician," (166.34), which he illustrates by constructing a pyramid-shaped triangle. (D iagrams of which are found 
in Skeleton K ey, p. 104.) 


3 Joyce takes advantage of the coincidental fact that, just as HCE is troubled by three young soldiers in the park (see "Three Soldiers", Second Census, p. 

253), so was Cheops (or K hufu) warned by a wise man that his line should be superseded by three sons of the sun god. Breasted relates this folk-tale in DRT, 
p. 15, explaining that Cheop's fourth dynasty was indeed superseded by kings calling themselves "Son of Re". In FW, the title is part of "son-yet-sun" (90.01). 
The three "sons of the sun god" are found replacing an old ruler at 415.21: "for O 'Cronione lags acrumbling in his sands but his sunsunsuns still tumble on". 


4 
The juxtaposition of Giza, the waters of life and the ensuing association with Adams was brought to my attention by Mr. Atherton in a personal 
communication. 


i G.R.S. Mead is very enthusiastic about A dams' The House of Hidden Places, London (1895), and especially his second The Book of the Master of Hidden 
Places, London (1898): "If Egypt did not teach this wisdom, then we must perforce bow down before Mr. Adams as the inventor of one of the most 
grandiose religions of the universe" (Thrice G reatest Hermes, I, London (1906), pp. 80- 81). Both Mead and A dams are joined with the "waters of life" at 
551.22: "the meed shall, in their second adams, all be made alive". 


: Mr. Atherton (Books, p. 195, n. 1) has found Tutankhamen in FW on eleven different occasions: 26.18; 29.28; 102.22; 242.18; 291.04; 294.08; 335.29; 
367.10; 385.04; 395.23; 512.34. 


7 
Mr. Slomczynski, noted for his detective work, located the "myth Isis", and was kind enough to share it, in a personal correspondence. 


8 

The "sixth chapter . . . by black" suggests yet another work which Joyce subsumed under the heading "Book of the D ead" for, at 179.26 we find Shem 
"making believe to read his usylessly unreadable Blue Book of Eccles, edition de tenebres". The edition of Ulysses Shem pretends to read is then of te'nebres, 
"gloom or darkness", and the sixth chapter of Ulysses, the book of the dark, is "Hades". 


" "To the dunleary obelisk . . .; to the general's postoffice . . .; to the Wellington memorial . . .; to Sara's bridge . . .; to the point" (566.36). Recently I have 
discovered that, perhaps because the reed has instructions engraved in "Egyptian", they seem to be given"wrongwards" (567.03). T his is true in the sense that 
Hayman's A First D raft Version of Finnegans Wake (pp. 255- 256) shows that, in an earlier draft (with no Egyptian reed present), the instructions are exactly 
opposite: "the point . . . Sara's Bridge . . . Wellington Memorial . . . Posting Office . . . D unleary O belisk". 


10 

Most popular accounts of the seventy-day long process derive from Herodotus, The Histories, Book II, 87. 
H 

See Mrs. G lasheen's remarks on the "Four", Second Census, p. 86. 


D 
The canopic jars of Tutankhamen have heads resembling that of the king (as shown in Carter, The Tomb of Tutankhamen, plate 10). This is probably why 
the "head bottle washer" blends with Tutankhamen's head-bottle at 26.17: "The headboddylwatcher of the chempel of Isid, Totumcalmum". 


n 

For the botanical aspect, see R. McHugh "Recipis for the Price of the Coffin", Conceptual G uide to Finnegans Wake, p. 20. 
“4 

Nu: "the watery mass out of which all of the gods were evolved" (BD, p. 4, n. 3). 


5 
In Books, p. 200, Mr. Atherton explains that "Beppy" includes not only the name of the pharaoh, but also Beppi, which is the Italian diminuative for 
Joseph, "who is brought in here to share the name with a pharaoh he ‘knew not". 


16 
The Story of Dublin, p. 91. (Joyce's use of Chart noted in Books, p. 91.) Mr. Atherton drew my attention to the Peep of Day Boys in "piopady boy". Dr. 
Bramsback points out that the Peep of D ay boys were a Protestant group, whose Catholic opposers were called the "D efenders". 


T 
Clive Hart, in Structure and Motif in Finnegans Wake, p. 138, comments on D olph's "mystical power', which enables him to reveal the aspects of the 
mother contained in the geometric figures. It is appropriate, then, that he be in part a Sem priest, who might make the rhomboid "speak", give up its secrets. 


18 

The use of a chisel in the O pening of the Mouth can be seen, for example, in A. M. Blackman, "The O pening of the Mouth", Journal of Egyptian 
Archaelogy, 10 (1924), Fig. 5. Another important instrument was the Ur Heka "in the form of a ram-headed serpent" (BD, p. 39). Thus we find the old men 
stimulate speech with "this serpe with ramshead" (486.21). 


19 
Mr. Atherton is mistaken in his assertion that Joyce's use of the phrase "words of power" helps prove "conclusively" that he used Budge (Books, p. 194). 
The phrase is very common; it is even used as a chapter-title in Clodd's Tom Tit Tot, mentioned below in this section of the dissertation. 


20 
"Geoglyphy" also suggests geoglifico, Italian for "hieroglyphic"; Joyce might be using the Italian word to show that, as Budge relates, it was in an Italian 
translation of The Book of the D ead that the O pening of the Mouth was first uncovered (BD, p. civ). 


2 
See Mrs. G lasheen's observations on the "Twenty-nine", Second Census. p. 263, for an indication of how varied the identities of these girls may be. 


" "Pu Nuseht" is in a paragraph which is filled with references to ancient Egyptian religion. G race Eckley, in "Looking Forward to a Brightening D ay", A 
Conceptual G uide to Finnegans Wake, p. 213, treats many of them. She considers that the paragraph (593.20- 24) "concisely parodies The Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, a book which assures reawakening in Heliopolis (594.8), the city of the Sun". The great compactness of "Pu Nuseht" itself demonstrates the 
inevitable incompleteness of any detailed analysis of FW; Mr. Slomczynski writes in a personal correspondence that "what Atherton did not see is 'Pun 
Useth". 


23 
"The Myth of Osiris Unnefer', Life Works, IT, 413. This article was first published in Transactions of the Society for Biblical Archaeology, IX (1893), 281- 
294. 


24 
That HCE may have his head up in the ancient Egyptian clouds is also treated below, p. 85. 


25 
And since at least 1909, when Budge mentions it in his G uide to the E gyptian G alleries, p. 261. 


26 
AWN, XII, 2 (April 1975), p. 30. The repeated "ph" ("phall", "pharce", "phoenish") gives another link to rising: PH is the Theban Coptic for the Middle 
Egyptian Re, the sun god. 


27 
By Samuel Birch, in Bunsen's Egypt's Place in Universal History (second edition), V, 1867. 


28 
The spelling of the word suggests that it is taken from the title of Dion Boucicault's play, Arrah-na-Pogue, "Arrah of the kiss", which is much used in FW. 
(see Books, pp. 157- 161). 


29 
Renouf, The Hibbert Lectures, 1879, London (1897) p. xii. Mrs. Glasheen has found Robert Hibbert and the lecture series he endowed as part of 
"howldmoutherhibbert lectures" (388.29). (See "Hibbert", Second Census, p. 115.) 
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Raymond A. Palmer 
From the mysteriously missing pages of Brother.'. Blue.". 
Brother Raymond and the Flying Saucer Mythos 


"In 1947, the editor of Amazing Stories watched in astonishment as the things he had been fabricating for years in his magazine suddenly came true!... Once the belief system had 
been set up it became self-perpetuating. The people beleaguered by mysterious rays were joined by the wishful thinkers who hoped that living, compassionate beings existed out 
there beyond the stars. They didn't need any real evidence. The belief itself was enough to sustain them." 


"I thought it was the sickest crap I'd run into." -Howard Browne, Palmer's Associate Editor [re: the Shaver Mystery Palmer was then pushing] 


The Man Who Invented Flying Saucers 
by John A. Keel 


North America's "Bigfoot" was nothing more than an Indian legend until a zoologist named Ivan T. Sanderson began collecteing contemporary sightings of the creature in the early 
1950s, publishing the reports in a series of popular magazine articles. He turned the tall, hairy biped into a household word, just as British author Rupert T. Gould rediscovered sea 
serpents in the 1930s and, through his radio broadcasts, articles, and books, brought Loch Ness to the attention of the world. Another writer named Vincent Gaddis originated the 
Bermuda Triangle in his 1965 book, Invisible Horizons: Strange Mysteries of the Sea. Sanderson and Charles Berlitz later added to the Triangle lore, and rewriting their books 
became a cottage industry among hack writers in the United States. 


Charles Fort put bread on the table of generations of science fiction writers when, in his 1931 book Lo!, he assembled the many 
reports of objects and people strangely transposed in time and place, and coined the term "teleportation." And it took a politician 
named Ignatius Donnelly to revive lost Atlantis and turn it into a popular subject (again and again and again). (1) 


But the man responsible for the most well-known of all such modern myths -- flying saucers -- has somehow been forgotten. Before 
the first flying saucer was sighted in 1947, he suggested the idea to the American public. Then he converted UFO reports from what 
might have been a Silly Season phenomenon into a subject, and kept that subject alive during periods of total public disinterest. 


His name was Raymond A. Palmer. 


Charles Fort 


Born in 1911, Ray Palmer suffered severe injuries that left him dwarfed in stature and partially crippled. He had a difficult childhood because of his infirmities and, like many 
isolated young men in those pre-television days, he sought escape in "dime novels," cheap magazines printed on coarse paper and filled with lurid stories churned out by writers who 
were paid a penny a word. He became an avid science fiction fan, and during the Great Depression of the 1930s he was active in the world of fandom -- a world of mimeographed 
fanzines and heavy correspondence. (Science fiction fandom still exists and is very well organized with well-attended annual conventions and lavishly printed fanzines, some of 
which are even issued weekly.) In 1930, he sold his first science fiction story, and in 1933 he created the Jules Verne Prize Club which gave out annual awards for the best 
achievements in sci-fi. A facile writer with a robust imagination, Palmer was able to earn many pennies during the dark days of the Depression, undoubtedly buoyed by his 
mischievous sense of humor, a fortunate development motivated by his unfortunate physical problems. Pain was his constant companion. 


In 1938, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company in Chicago purchased a dying magazine titled Amazing Stories. It had been 
created in 1929 by the inestimable Hugo Gernsback, who is generally acknowledged as the father of modern science fiction. 
Gernsback, an electrical engineer, ran a small publishing empire of magazines dealing with radio and technical subjects. (he 
also founded Sexology, a magazine of soft-core pornography disguised as science, which enjoyed great success in a 
somewhat conservative era.) It was his practice to sell -- or even give away -- a magazine when its circulation began to slip. 


Although Amazing Stories was one of the first of its kind, its readership was down to a mere 25,000 when Gernsback 
unloaded it on Ziff-Davis. William B. Ziff decided to hand the editorial reins to the young science fiction buff from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. At the age of 28, Palmer found his life's work. 


S Gilles Plaactuie 
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Expanding the pulp magazine to 200 pages (and as many as 250 pages in some issues), Palmer deliberately tailored it to the 
tastes of teenage boys. He filled it with nonfiction features and filler items on science and pseudo-science in addition to the 
usual formula short stories of BEMs (Bug-Eyed Monsters) and beauteous maidens in distress. Many of the stories were 
written by Palmer himself under a variety of pseudonyms such as Festus Pragnell and Thorton Ayre, enabling him to 
supplement his meager salary by paying himself the usual penny-a-word. His old cronies from fandom also contributed 
stories to the magazine with a zeal that far surpassed their talents. 


In fact, of the dozen or so science magazines then being sold on the newsstands, Amazing Stories easily ranks as the very worst of the lot. Its competitors, such as Startling Stories, 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, Planet Stories and the venerable Astounding (now renamed Analog) employed skilled, experienced professional writers like Ray Bradbury, Isaac Asimov, 
and L. Ron Hubbard (who later created Dianetics and founded Scientology). Amazing Stories was garbage in comparison and hardcore sci-fi fans tended to sneer at it. (2) 


The magazine might have limped through the 1940s, largely ignored by everyone, if not for a single incident. Howard 
Browne, a television writer who served as Palmer's associate editor in those days, recalls: "early in the 1940s, a letter 
came to us from Dick Shaver purporting to reveal the "truth" about a race of freaks, called "Deros," living under the 
surface of the earth. Ray Palmer read it, handed it to me for comment. I read a third of it, tossed it in the waste basket. 
Ray, who loved to show his editors a trick or two about the business, fished it out of the basket, ran it in Amazing, and 
a flood of mail poured in from readers who insisted every word of it was true because they'd been plagued by Deros for 
years. (3) 


LJ 
Richard Shaver 


Actually, Palmer had accidentally tapped a huge, previously unrecognized audience. Nearly every community has at least one person who complains constantly to the local police 
that someone -- usually a neighbor -- is aiming a terrible ray gun at their house or apartment. This ray, they claim, is ruining their health, causing their plants to die, turning their 
bread moldy, making their hair and teeth fall out, and broadcasting voices into their heads. [To the Reichian concept of DOR (Dead Orgone), stir in the bizarre sci-fi tales of " Alex 
Constantine," and Kathy Kasten, et al, for a latter-day equivalent of the Shaverian Dero Ray-Gun Attack mythos -B:.B:.] Psychiatrists are very familiar with these "ray" victims and 
relate the problem with paranoid-schizophrenia. For the most part, these paranoiacs are harmless and usually elderly. Occasionally, however, the voices they hear urge them to 
perform destructive acts, particularly arson. They are a distrustful lot, loners by nature, and very suspicious of everyone, including the government and all figures of authority. In 
earlier times, they thought they were hearing the voice of God and/or the Devil. Today they often blame the CIA or space beings for their woes. They naturally gravitate to eccentric 
causes and organizations which reflect their own fears and insecurities, advocating bizarre political philosophies and reinforcing their peculiar belief systems. Ray Palmer 
unintentionally gave thousands of these people focus to their lives. 


Shaver's long, rambling letter claimed that while he was welding (4) he heard voices which explained to him how the underground Deros were controlling life on the surface of the 
earth through the use of fiendish rays. Palmer rewrote the letter, making a novelette out of it, and it was published in the March 1945 issue under the title: "I Remember Lemuria -- 
by Richard Shaver." 


The Shaver Mystery was born. 


-=000=- 


Somehow the news of Shaver's discovery quickly spread beyond science fiction circles and people who had never before bought a pulp magazine were rushing to their local 
newsstands. The demand for Amazing Stories far exceeded the supply and Ziff-Davis had to divert paper supplies (remember there were still wartime shortages) from other 
magazines so they could increase the press run of AS. 


"Palmer traveled to Pennsylvania to talk to Shaver," Howard Browne later recalled, "found him sitting on reams of stuff he'd written about the Deros, bought every bit of it and 
contracted for more. I thought it was the sickest crap I'd run into. Palmer ran it and doubled the circulation of Amazing within four months." 


By the end of 1945, Amazing Stories was selling 250,000 copies per month, an amazing circulation for a science fiction pulp magazine. Palmer sat up late at night, rewriting 
Shaver's material and writing other short stories about the Deros under pseudonyms. Thousands of letters poured into the office. Many of them offered supporting "evidence" for the 
Shaver stories, describing strange objects they had seen in the sky and strange encounters they had had with alien beings. It seemed that many thousands of people were aware of the 
existence of some distinctly non-terrestrial group in our midst. Paranoid fantasies were mixed with tales that had the uncomfortable ring of truth. The "Letters-to-the-Editor" section 
was the most interesting part of the publication. Here is a typical contribution from the issue for June 1946: 


Sirs: 


I flew my last combat mission on May 26 [1945] when I was shot up over Bassein and ditched my ship in Ramaree roads off Chedubs Island. I was missing 
five days. I requested leave at Kashmere (sic). I and Capt. (deleted by request) left Srinagar and went to Rudok then through the Khese pass to the northern 
foothills of the Karakoram. We found what we were looking for. We knew what we were searching for. 


For heaven's sake, drop the whole thing! You are playing with dynamite. My companion and I fought our way out of a cave with submachine guns. I have two 
9" scars on my left arm that came from wounds given me in the cave when I was 50 feet from a moving object of any kind and in perfect silence. The muscles 
were nearly ripped out. How? I don't know. My friend has a hole the size of a dime in his right bicep. It was seared inside. How we don't know. But we both 
believe we know more about the Shaver Mystery than any other pair. You can imagine my fright when I picked up my first copy of Amazing Stories and see 
you splashing words about the subject. 


The identity of the author of this letter was withheld by request. Later Palmer revealed his name: Fred Lee Crisman. He 

? had inadvertently described the effects of a laser beam -- even though the laser wasn't invented until years later. 
Apparently Crisman was obsessed with Deros and death rays long before Kenneth Arnold sighted the "first" UFO in June 
1947. 


In September 1946, Amazing Stories published a short article by W.C. Hefferlin, "Circle-Winged Plane," describing 
Mrd experiments with a circular craft in 1927 in San Francisco. Shaver's (Palmer's) contribution to that issue was a 30,000 
word novelette, "Earth Slaves to Space," dealing with spaceships that regularly visited the Earth to kidnap humans and 
haul them away to some other planet. Other stories described amnesia, an important element in the UFO reports that still 
lay far in the future, and mysterious men who supposedly served as agents for those unfriendly Deros. 


Brother Ken Arnold 


A letter from army lieutenant Ellis L. Lyon in the September 1946 issue expressed concern over the psychological impact of the Shaver Mystery. 


What I am worried about is that there are a few, and perhaps quite large number of readers who may accept this Shaver Mystery as being founded on fact, even 
as Orson Welles put across his invasion from Mars, via radio some years ago. It is of course, impossible for the reader to sift out in your "Discussions" and 
"Reader Comment" features, which are actually letters from readers and which are credited to an Amazing Stories staff writer, whipped up to keep alive interest 
in your fictional theories. However, if the letters are generally the work of readers, it is distressing to see the reaction you have caused in their muddled brains. 
Irefer to the letters from people who have "seen" the exhaust trails of rocket ships or "felt" the influence of radiations from underground sources. 


Palmer assigned artists to make sketches of objects described by readers and disc-shaped flying machines 
appeared on the covers of his magazine long before June 1947. So we can note that a considerable number of 
people -- millions -- were exposed to the flying saucer concept before the national news media was even 
aware of it. Anyone who glanced at the magazines on a newsstand and caught a glimpse of the saucers- 
adorned Amazing Stories cover had the image implanted in his subconscious. In the course of the two years 
between march 1945 and June 1947, millions of Americans had seen at least one issue of Amazing Stories 
and were aware of the Shaver Mystery with all of its bewildering implications. Many of these people were 
out studying the empty skies in the hopes that they, like other Amazing Stories readers, might glimpse 
something wondrous. World War II was over and some new excitement was needed. Raymond Palmer was 
supplying it -- much to the alarm of Lt. Lyon and Fred Crisman. 


Earth Slaves to Space! 


-=000=- 


Aside from Palmer's readers, two other groups were ready to serve as cadre for the believers. About 1,500 members 
of Tiffany Thayer's Fortean Society knew that weird aerial objects had been sighted throughout history and some of 
them were convinced that this planet was under surveillance by beings from another world. Tiffany Thayer was 
rigidly opposed to Franklin Roosevelt and loudly proclaimed that almost everything was a government conspiracy, 
so his Forteans were fully prepared to find new conspiracies hidden in the forthcoming UFO mystery. They would 
become instant experts, willing to educate the press and public when the time came. The second group were 
spiritualists and students of the occult, headed by Dr. Meade Layne, who had been chatting with the space people at 
seances through trance mediums and Ouija boards. They knew the space ships were coming and hardly surprised 
when "ghost rockets" were reported over Europe in 1946. (5) Combined, these three groups represented a formidable 
segment of the population. 


Brother Meade Layne 


On June 24, 1947, Kenneth Arnold made his famous sighting of a group of "flying saucers" over Mt. Rainier, and in Chicago Ray Palmer watched in astonishment as the newspaper 
clippings poured in from every state. The things that he had been fabricating for his magazine were suddenly coming true! 


For two weeks, the newspapers were filled with UFO reports. Then they tapered off and the Forteans howled 
"Censorship!" and "Conspiracy!" But dozens of magazine writers were busy compiling articles on this new 
subject and their pieces would appear steadily during the next year. One man, who had earned his living 
writing stories for the pulp magazines in the 1930s, saw the situation as a chance to break into the 

"slicks" (better quality magazines printed on glossy or "slick" paper). Although he was 44 years old at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, he served as a Captain in the marines until he was in a plane accident. Discharged as a Major 
(it was the practice to promote officers one grade when they retired), he was trying to resume his writing career 
when Ralph Daigh, an editor at True magazine, assigned him to investigate the flying saucer enigma. Thus, at 
the age of 50, Donald E. Keyhhoe entered Never-Never-Land. His article, "Flying Saucers Are Real," would 
cause a sensation, and Keyhoe would become an instant UFO personality. 


Donald Keyhoe 


That same year, Palmer decided to put out an all-flying saucer issue of Amazing Stories. Instead, the publisher demanded that he drop the whole subject after, according to Palmer, 
two men in Air Force uniforms visited him. Palmer decided to publish a magazine of his own. Enlisting the aid of Curtis Fuller, editor of a flying magazine, and a few other friends, 
he put out the first issue of Fate in the spring of 1948. A digest-sized magazine printed on the cheapest paper, Fate was as poorly edited as Amazing Stories and had no impact on 
the reading public. But it was the only newsstand periodical that carried UFO reports in every issue. The Amazing Stories readership supported the early issues wholeheartedly. 


RE TENE ME 
n HTAR SUSS em In the fall of 1948, the first flying saucer convention was held at the Labor Temple on 14th Street in New York City. 
2 3 Attended by about thirty people, most of whom were clutching the latest issue of Fate, the meeting quickly dissolved into 
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When the Air Force investigation failed to turn up any tangible evidence (even though the investigators accepted the extraterrestrial theory) General Hoyt Vandenburg, Chief of the 
Air Force and former head of the CIA, ordered a negative report to release to the public. The result was Project Grudge, hundreds of pages of irrelevant nonsense that was unveiled 
around the time True magazine printed Keyhoe's pro-UFO article. Keyhoe took this personally, even though his article was largely a rehash of Fort's book, and Ralph Daigh had 
decided to go with the extraterrestrial hypothesis because it seemed to be the most commercially acceptable theory (that is, it would sell magazines). 


-=000=- 


Palmer's relationship with Ziff-Davis was strained now that he was publishing his own magazine. "When I took over from Palmer, in 1949," Howard Browne said, "I put an abrupt 
end to the Shaver Mystery -- writing off over 7,000 dollars worth of scripts." 


Moving to Amherst, Wisconsin, Palmer set up his own printing plant and eventually he printed many of those Shaver stories in his Hidden Worlds series. As it turned out, postwar 
inflation and the advent of television was killing the pulp magazine market anyway. In the fall of 1949, hundreds of pulps suddenly ceased publication, putting thousands of writers 
and editors out of work. Amazing Stories has often changed hands since but is still being published, and is still paying its writers a penny a word. (7) 


For some reason known only to himself, Palmer chose not to use his name in Fate. Instead, a fictitious "Robert N. Webster" was listed as editor for many years. Palmer established 
another magazine, Search, to compete with Fate. Search became a catch-all for inane letters and occult articles that failed to meet Fate's low standards. 


Although there was a brief revival of public and press interest in flying saucers following the great wave of the summer of 1952, the subject largely remained in the hands of cultists, 
cranks, teenagers, and housewives who reproduced newspaper clippings in little mimeographed journals and looked up to Palmer as their fearless leader. 


In June, 1956, a major four-day symposium on UFOs was held in Washington, D.C. It was unquestionably the most important UFO affair of the 1950s and was attended by leading 
military men, government officials and industrialists. Men like William Lear, inventor of the Lear Jet [Yup, John "The Horrible Truth" Lear's dad -B:.B:.], and assorted generals, 
admirals and former CIA heads freely discussed the UFO "problem" with the press. Notably absent were Ray Palmer and Donald Keyhoe. One of the results of the meetings was the 
founding of the National Investigation Committee on Aerial Phenomena (NICAP) by a physicist named Townsend Brown. Although the symposium received extensive press 
coverage at the time, it was subsequently censored out of UFO history by the UFO cultists themselves -- primarily because they had not participated in it. (8) 


The American public was aware of only two flying saucer personalities, contactee George Adamski, a lovable rogue 
with a talent for obtaining publicity, and Donald Keyhoe, a zealot who howled "Coverup!" and was locked in mortal 
combat with Adamski for newspaper coverage. Since Adamski was the more colorful (he had ridden a saucer to the 
moon), he was usually awarded more attention. The press gave him the title of "astronomer" (he lived in a house on 
Mount Palomar where a great telescope was in operation), while Keyhoe attacked him as "the operator of a hamburger 
stand." Ray Palmer tried to remain aloof of the warring factions, so naturally, some of them turned against him. 


Bro. Adamski 


The year 1957 was marked by several significant developments. There was another major flying saucer wave. Townsend Brown's NICAP floundered and Keyhoe took it over. And 
Ray Palmer launched a new newsstand publication called Flying Saucers From Other Worlds. In the early issues he hinted that he knew some important "secret." After tantalizing 
his readers for months, he finally revealed that UFOs came from the center of the earth and the phrase "From Other Worlds" was dropped from the title. His readers were variously 
enthralled, appalled, and galled by the revelation. 


For seven years, from 1957 to 1964, ufology in the United States was in total limbo. This was the Dark Age. Keyhoe and NICAP were buried in Washington, vainly tilting at 
windmills and trying to initiate a congressional investigation into the UFO situation. [It is therefore with Great Thanksgiving in Our Hearts that we applaud the Fine Efforts of 
CSETI's Steve Greer to carry on this proud -- albeit amusingly Quixotic -- tradition, some four decades later. -B:.B:.] 
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mnm. i A few hundred UFO believers clustered around Coral Lorenzen's Aerial Phenomena Research Organization (APRO). And 
pee | about 2,000 teenagers bought Flying Saucers from newsstands each month. Palmer devoted much space to UFO clubs, 
parn information exchanges, and letters-to-the-editor. So it was Palmer, and Palmer alone, who kept the subject alive during the 
ML Dark Age and lured new youngsters into ufology. He published his strange books about Deros, and ran a mail-order business 
P selling the UFO books that had been published after various waves of the 1950s. His partners in the Fate venture bought him 
ope out, so he was able to devote his full time to his UFO enterprises. 
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Palmer had set up a system similar to sci-fi fandom, but with himself as the nucleus. He had come a long way since his early days and the Jules Verne Prize Club. He had been 
instrumental in inventing a whole system of belief, a frame of reference -- the magical world of Shaverism and flying saucers -- and he had set himself up as the king of that world. 
Once the belief system had been set up it became self-perpetuating. The people beleaguered by mysterious rays were joined by the wishful thinkers who hoped that living, 
compassionate beings existed out there beyond the stars. They didn't need any real evidence. The belief itself was enough to sustain them. 


When a massive new UFO wave -- the biggest one in U.S. history -- struck in 1964 and continued unabated until 1968, APRO and NICAP were caught unawares and unprepared to 
deal with renewed public interest. Palmer increased the press run of Flying Saucers and reached out to a new audience. Then in the 1970s, a new Dark Age began. October 1973 
produced a flurry of well- publicized reports and then the doldrums set in. NICAP strangled in its own confusion and dissolved in a puddle of apathy, along with scores of lesser 
UFO organizations. Donald Keyhoe, a very elder statesman, lives in seclusion in Virginia. Most of the hopeful contactees and UFO investigators of the 1940s and 50s have passed 
away. Palmer's Flying Saucers quietly self-destructed in 1975, but he continued with Search until his death in 1977. Richard Shaver is gone but the Shaver Mystery still has a few 
adherents. Yet the sad truth is that none of this might have come about if Howard Browne hadn't scoffed at that letter in that dingy editorial office in that faraway city so long ago. 


Footnotes: 
1. Donnelly's book, Atlantis, published in 1882, set off a 50- year wave of Atlantean hysteria around the world. Even the characters who materialized at seances during that 
period claimed to be Atlanteans. 


2. The author was an active sci-fi fan in the 1940s and published a fanzine called Lunarite. Here's a quote from Lunarite dated October 26, 1946: "Amazing Stories is still 
trying to convince everyone that the BEMs in the caves run the world. And I was blaming it on the Democrats. 'Great Gods and Little Termites' was the best tale in this 
ish [issue]. But Shaver, author of the 'Land of Kui,' ought to give up writing. He's lousy. And the editors of AS ought to join Sgt. Saturn on the wagon and quit drinking 
that Xeno or the BEMs in the caves will get them." 


Iclearly remember the controversy created by the Shaver Mystery and the great disdain with which the hardcore fans viewed it. 
3. From Cheap Thrills: An Informal History of the Pulp Magazines by Ron Goulart (published by Arlington House, New York, 1972). 


4. It is interesting that so many victims of this type of phenomenon were welding or operating electrical equipment such as radios, radar, etc. when they began to hear 
voices. 


. The widespread "ghost rockets" of 1946 received little notice in the U.S. press. I remember carrying a tiny clipping around in my wallet describing mysterious rockets 
weaving through the mountains of Switzerland. But that was the only "ghost rocket" report that reached me that year. 


. I attended this meeting but my memory of it is vague after so many years. I cannot recall who sponsored it. 
. A few of the surviving science fiction magazines now pay (gasp!) three cents a word. But writing sci-fi still remains a sure way to starve to death. 


. When David Michael Jacobs wrote The UFO Controversy in America, a book generally regarded as the most complete history of the UFO maze, he chose to completely 
revise the history of the 1940s and 50s, carefully excising any mention of Palmer, the 1956 symposium, and many of the other important developments during that period. 
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SF, Occult Sciences, and Nazi Myths 
By Manfred Nagl 


From: Science Fiction Studies #3 = Volume 1, No. 3 = Spring 1974 


It is not my intention to make light of National-Socialism by interpreting it in terms of picturesque 
fantasies. However, to neglect and to view as harmless the totally irrational elements of Nazism, evident 
from its very inception, has.at least partially helped to conjure up a seemingly "incomprehensible 
nature" of the Nazi actions. 


In National-Socialism the contradictions and irrationalities of a classical capitalist socioeconomic 
system and its power structures were transmuted into an apparently "natural" ideology and apology. The 
exploitative and class-bound power became racism, with a master race and its leadership mystique; 
cycles of economic crisis and other-directedness became the cosmic law of recurrent cycles; the 
alienating character of science and technology misused as means for ruling became central concepts of 
pseudo-religious secret cults; the backwardness of economy and technology as well as of prevailing 
social conditions became an obscure mixture of industrialism run wild with a "Blood and Soil" theory. 
The continuation of obsolete ruling classes was safeguarded by myths of "conspiracies," while the 
oppressed masses were offered scapegoats as an outlet for repressed aggressions. 


Anyone who is unwilling to identify the apologies for irrationality in "serious" philosophy (from 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche to Spangler or Jung) as leading to obscurantism, will naturally be stunned 
to see that such fantasies are suddenly taken very.seriously indeed when fascism comes to power. 


By 1919 the German bourgeoisie must have felt. any means to be justified in the defense of its power. 
As of this time, myths and magic moved out of the drawing-rooms and coffee-houses to fight against 
reason and revolution. The flood of pseudo-scientific pamphlets and treatises became overwhelming. 
SF, read by the social classes that were not reached by pseudoscientific and philosophic pamphlets, also 
succumbed to such irrationality. The idea that the time was ripe for a "spiritual re-orientation" in 
literature too was ceaselessly suggested by such authors. They called for sensations and imaginative 
fantasies that would help to conquer gross "materialism" and its literary counterpart, realism. One 
seemingly non-political articulation of these tendencies went as follows: 


There are many indications that mechanistic materialism--derived from the exact 
sciences which has impressed its stamp on the last decade, is at last dying out, due 
to the recent spiritual revolution. Obviously, the transcendental longings of the 
majority of humanity cannot be suppressed in the long run.... To begin with, we 
have again arrived at the point of view of "wonder" --1.e., we no longer dismiss as 
nonsense all things thàt are not explicable in terms of the known laws of physics. 
Mysterious connections between human beings, independent of spatial and 
temporal separation, spooks, the appearance of ghosts, all are again in the realm of 
the possible.2 


This quotation comes from the magazine Der Orchideengarten which was devoted to publishing only 
fantastic fiction and drawings--analogous to American "weird" and "fantasy" SF magazines. Max 


Valier, the later rocket pioneer and chairman of the "Society for Space-Flight," who toured the country 
lecturing about the end of the world, about Atlantis and Lemuria, about Glacial Cosmogony and the 
breakthrough into Space, and in 1929 made an unsuccessful attempt to interest Hitler in the military 
potential of rockets,3 was even more explicit, whether writing alone-- 


Our present.time, more than any other, requires a truly cosmic source and center 
for spiritual orientation. We need a tremendous, even super-Terran shock, in order 
to regain a sense of our identity which we have lost in the whirlpool of everyday 
selfishness.... On the basis of a new theory of cognition we will seek a more 
profound knowledge; and for our emotions, we will seek sensations of truly 
primaeval shock, so that even the end of the world and of this Earth shall be a 
constructive experience.4 


--or together with G. W. Surya: 


We believe that astronomy and astrophysics among the natural sciences are by the 
nature of their subject-matter particularly suited to give rise to that elevation of 
thought, that spiritual revolution, which we so desperately need if the fate of our 
Fatherland, yes, even that of the entire world, is to take a turn for the better.... 
Only the return to a profound, transcendental world-view can hope to heal our 
wounds from the inside .5 


Valier went on to make his nebulous metaphors of contemporary political and social realities more 
precise by stating that "he felt obliged to regard Einstein ... as a representative of the extreme left."6 A 
new publication of Surya's, The Metaphysical and the World War, which attempted to prove that world 
wars are not due merely to human activities but that "other forces" were also at work, was more 
forthrightly touted as "an extremely important political treatise." 7 


The political function of such seemingly highly transcendental theorizing is clearly demonstrated in the 
works of the former Cistercian monk, Adolf Joseph Lanz, alias "Jórg Lanz von Liebenfels," alias "Dr. 
Jórg Lanz." He was the founder of "Theozoology" and the "Ordo Novi Templi" (ONT). In his works, 
terms like "materialism" and "egoism" become cyphers for rational politics, socialism, revolution, and 
"Judaeo-Bolshevist intellectualism." "Spiritual revolution," "Faith in transcendence" and "1dealism,".on 
the other hand, stand for social appeasement, reactionary domestic policies and a nationalist foreign 
policy: 


in the course of its further development the Talmudic-Tachandalic Empire 
succeeded in harnessing the intelligence of the Aryan Christians to its purposes by 
way of the ... secret society of Free-Masons. This society of obscurantists is 
responsible for the so-called "Enlightenment," the various revolutions, liberalism, 
socialism and materialism in the 19th century, and for the Bolshevism in the 

20th .... During the Middle ages...there was no proletariat and no proletarian 
problem. This class only came into being through the daemonic efforts of modern 
Free-Masons and their false doctrines of the so-called "Enlightenment."8 


Anyone who sees reason as the highest activity of the human mind is as backward as those Renaissance 
scholars who regarded the Earth as the centre of the universe.9 


The conceptual manure-heaps, the mental excrement that is 
materialisticrationalistic-socialdemocratic- Bolshevist-Tachandalic philosophy and 
science of the modern period will not be of even historic interest in future 
generations.70 


Lanz derives these insights from his "theozoology" and "racial metaphysics," each of them a kind of 
occult science. If one subtracts the no longer fashionable overt racism, racial metaphysics could be seen 
as the blueprint for a considerable part of the SF produced nowadays: 


Practical race-metaphysics are concerned with research into the history of the 


races before their earthly development cycle (pre-terrestrial) ... into the future of 
the races following their earthly period (post-terrestrial), and finally with research 
into the extra-sensory, extra-terrestrial, cosmic forces that influence racial 
development in the present.11 


The inherent contradictions. of this or similar systems will not be discussed here. An analysis of such 
items as the simultaneous rejection of Darwinism and the acceptance of the pseudo-Darwinist "survival 
of the-fittest;" or the arguments for a universe peopled with intelligent beings which are contradicted by 
the concept of a racially ethnocentric universe, would merely illustrate the irrational basis. of these 
insane systems in detail. It seems more fruitful to point out the striking congruence of such constructs 
with the psychotic symptoms and fascist tendencies of the "authoritarian character" such.as (1) the sado- 
masochistic desire for submission to an irresistible external force (variously interpreted as an "agent" of 
Providence, or Nature, or Fate, etc.), with the concomitant desire to make weaker people pay in 
compensation for it; (2) the projection of one's own destructive and primitive drives onto unpopular 
minorities; (3) the rejection of rational politics, indeed, of any and all intellectual enlightenment; (4) the 
legends of "conspiracies." 72 


The degree to which conspiracy fantasies were pure projections of their own secret intentions is 
demonstrated by the way they were first nurtured in occult-science groups of a secret society kind. 
These groups and their obscurantism were of considerable significance in the early development of the 
Nazi Party, its ideology, and its later cadre organization in "orders.13 


From the confused mass of abstruse concepts that were used. in SF, four vague attempts at 
systematization can be abstracted: "Glacial Cosmogony," the Atlantis/Thule myth, Theozoology, and 
the Hollow World theory. These systematizations could mingle, and lean one on the other. 


Glacial Cosmogony or the Universal Ice Doctrine (Welteislehre) and the Atlantis myth had à 
particularly close relationship. Atlantis (or Thule) represented the Earthly Paradise and the original 
home of the Teutonic Aryans, while the cyclic recurrence concept of Glacial Cosmogony ensured that 
Atlantis would rise again. Thus the Atlantis myth and Glacial Cosmogony became the dominant themes 
of German SF in the 1920s and 1930s. Either the re-emergence of Atlantis caused the submergence of 
the countries of the Entente/4 (possibly according to the principle of communicating vessels), or 
remains of Atlantis, which had been destroyed by cosmic events, were discovered in space, 
admonishing the German astronauts to reconstruct the legitimate Aryan (i.e. German) global empire, to 
return to racial purity, to a leadership mystique and to irrationalism called "Aryan science": 


Human beings were much closer to the soil in those days. They controlled the 
mysterious forces of nature not by virtue of their knowledge, let alone their 
science, but by virtue of their very being. The more humanity learned to think 
rationally, the more they lost their visionary powers. They delighted in their 
cleverness and failed to notice the waning of their primaeval powers.15 


Naturally, the various crashes of the Moon onto Earth in Glacial Cosmogony always occurred at times 
of racial and ethical turpitude. 


The Atlantis-faith and Glacial Cosmogony.also inspired the about 600 members of the "Society for 
Space Flight" 76 who wished to escape from the German misery by means of spaceships. They wanted 
to discover "new worlds, as modem conquistadors";/7 they planned to augment Germany's greatness by 
building a space-station whose "strategic value" was among other things to consist, as Willy Ley wrote, 
in "creating tornadoes and rainstorms, destroying marching troops and their supply-lines, and burning 
entire cities." 18 Thanks to the active propaganda of this society, the idea of space travel grew so 
popular that moon-rockets became a regular item in carnival parades, and Fritz Lang was stimulated to 
make the film 7he Woman in the Moon (1928) for which he asked the Society for expert advice. 


The leading Nazis had a special weakness for the Atlantis myth. The racist professor and pamphleteer 
Herman Wirth played a leading role in this connection, advocating in their inner councils "a tremendous 
turning back of culture, away from the age of reason and consciousness, toward the age of a 
‘sleepwalking certainty,’ the age of supra-rational magic." Heinrich Himmler and Wirth founded the 
"Study Group for Spiritual History" "Deutsches Ahnenerbe" (German Heritage)-which propagated such 
pseudosciences and which was, for example, responsible for the deep-freeze experiments (with 


subsequent coition; "an ancient folk-remedy"!) in the concentration camps, as well as for the collection 
of skeletons in Strasbourg plentifully supplied from murdered "inferior race" specimens./9 Thus they 
found praiseworthy the efforts of Government Building Counsellor (Regierungsbaurat) Edmund Kiss, 
one of the most successful exploiters of the Glacial-Cosmogony/Atlantis themes. Apart from general 
adventure novels, he wrote a tetralogy20 in which he presented a mythologized version of the fall of the 
German empire, its reconstruction, and its coming world supremacy under fascist rule. 


In Kiss's first volume, The Glassy Sea, John's apocalypse, which "embodies the primaeval knowledge. of 
the cosmos and our world,'2/ is re-interpreted as.a description of the global catastrophe which resulted 
from the fall of the "tertiary moon." Before that event there had been order in the world: slaves had 
been trained with the "mammoth whip" (p120). Now the time has come for the "blue-eyed blonds" to 
"keep their heads high under the bludgeonings of fate" (p169), and to ensure "the continued existence of 
the human race" by seizing the available women--motto: "Make them trust you, then grab them" (p240). 


In the second volume; Spring in Atlantis, the "Ases" (i.e. Aryans) have succeeded. They have multiplied 
rapidly in their northern kingdom; to the point where they have built the "organic community of a world- 
wide empire" (p11) with its centre and capital in Atlantis. "Slant-eyed brown-skins" work for the 
"blonds with the narrow skulls." Thanks to an effective "spiritual guidance," the Ases are revered as 
"white gods" (pl2, p18): "The slave nations visit Atlantis in order to take the profound and ineradicable 
impression of the overwhelming and irresistible might of the Nordic will back to their distant 

homes" (p41). (Hitler had the same ideas concerning the measures he would employ to inculcate a 
"master-consciousness" in the "non-German population of the occupied Eastem zones": "He also 
thought that superstition was a factor that had to be reckoned with in the business of leading men, even 
if one is oneself quite superior to it and laughs at it"; "the only allowed purpose of geography lessons 
should be to teach that the capital city of the Empire 1s called Berlin, and that everybody should have 
visited Berlin at least once in his life"; "once a year a troup of Kirghizes will be given a guided tour 
through the capital city in order to impress their imagination with the might and power of its stone 
monuments.")22 Back to Kiss: the "Racial Bureau of Asgard" (pl7) supervises the maintenance of racial 
purity. in the master race;23 however, the leaders have to make the same concessions that the Nazis 
found unavoidable: 


The desire of millions [is] to create a granite racial cornerstone as the foundation 
of the empire, not a block of absolute racial purity--the sins of our forefathers 
have made that impossible--but a block of precious racial assets with the wealth of 
the Nordic soul as its important heritage. (p278) 


The hero already has the fixed "Führer stare" that Hitler is supposed to have practiced in front of his 
mirror, and that is strongly reminiscent of the results of a hyperactive thyroid: 


But in the same moment...the golden spark shone again from the depths of the 
grey compelling eyes, the spark that constituted the mystery of the child-like 
radiant essence of this man. When this spark died, the eagle features set into an 
expression of iron-willed and predatory determination, and the pale-grey icy glare 
compelled many an enemy, not usually given to such actions, to avert his eyes. 


(p72) 


The third volume, The Last Queen of Atlantis, shows the empire of the Ases at the height of its power. 
The "Nordic men" live in "isolated castles and fortified farmsteads on the border marches." Atlantis 
continues to provide them with "racially pure" or pedigreed women (p28)--as we.can see, precisely the 
way of life that the Nazi elite envisioned for itself in occupied East European territories: 


We watched the labourers for a while, those strong, animal-like Zipangus, whose 
skulls are. bound in early infancy to develop backward so that they can be kept as 
the group designed for physical labour. (p48) 


We Atlantians knew from our millenial history, so full of conquests and defeats, 
that only a caste of higher human beings can effectively govern the globe that is 
our beautiful Earth. Inferior races must be trained and shaped to fulfill the needs 
and purposes that promote the growth of the realm. (p49, and similarly p258) 


Alas! The "hammer of fate" (p101)."strikes with mighty blows" (p118), the appearance of a new Moon 
(ours) dooms Atlantis, and the Ases. are once more reduced to a. people who must "fight for their place 
in the sun" (p192). 


In The Singing Swans from Thule, the surviving Atlantians fight their way (bearing with them, 
naturally, the blue and white swastika-banner of Atlantis) back to the country of their origin. In their 
"struggle for life, territory, and power" (p27) the principle of leadership is re-asserted: "Desperate 
situations can only be saved if one man commands and the others obey" (p65). In order that even the 
dimmest reader will understand the reference, the Ases find" Teutenland" inhabited by a "Nordic 
peasant population of...fairly good race" (p2O8). With the genetic help of the natives, the Ases breed-- 
in a world full of "coloured rabble," "human animals" and "useless men" (pl83)--"a new, hard and chill 
nobility” (p188). In order to achieve this, they occasionally raid neighbouring tribes for "blood 

stock" (p169), to use Hitler's terminology.24 The novel culminates in the following statement: 


Only a man who will protect both his aims and his freedom with a keen sword in 
attack and defence, can retain mastery over his life on this earth. Attack is his best 
policy. It is never a question of our right to do so. This is ours by virtue of our 
existence. Itis a question of might. (p206) 


The things which Kiss projected into the distant past, and which Hitler and Himmler wanted to realize 
in Eastern Europe; were projected into the near future by Paul Alfred Mueller (pseudonym "Lok 
Myler") in his pamphlet series Sun Koh, The Heir of Atlantis, and Jan Maygn.25 The heroes, 
charismatic leader types, have been chosen by fate--and also provided by it with the resources of a 
sophisticated and extremely powerful technology. It is their vocation to create new and arable territories 
for the German people and the White races. This they achieve by raising Atlantis out of the ocean and 
by making Greenland (Thule) arable. The manner in which "Sun Koh" and "Jan Mayen" treat the rest of 
humanity in the pursuit of their aims is distinguished from Nazi methods only insofar as the fictive 
inferior peoples speedily submit. Mueller was also one of the authors who propagated the "Hollow 
World"26 theory. This theoretical import from the USA experienced the height of its popularity in 1941- 
42, when the German Fleet Ministry apparently actually performed radar experiments, that would have-- 
were the theory correct--permitted them to observe the Scapa-Flow from Reugen in the Baltic Sea. The 
Hollow World theory was tolerated by the Nazis27 but had only a few adherents in the party's higher 
echelons. Thus Mueller had to maneuver carefully when he tried to make the Hollow World theory into 
the official world-picture of the Nazis. In his novel, the high Nazi party functionary who has been 
converted to the theory has a fatal accident on his way to speak to the Fuhrer. 


"Theozoology," propagated by Josef Lanz in the Ostara pamphlet series, The Library of Blonds and 
Males' Rights,28 was not overtly adopted in official Nazi treatises, and was only rarely exploited in 
SF.29 However, this theory shows the most obscure motivations of racist Mernicheanism, ideas that are 
still widespread in SF today. Lanz cannot even lày claim to being the originator and inventor of this 
sexually-neurotic delusion system. A textbook case for psychoanalysis, Lanz merely reinterpreted the 
theosophic anthropogenesis of Blavatsky and Besant in sexual terms. In theosophy, mankind fell 
because the men copulated with female animals; in Lanz's system "all calamities in the history of the 
world.... have been caused by the liberated woman."30 According to his theory, first announced in 
190531 (August Strindberg was one of the first converts): 


The race of full-blooded and whole Aryan Man was not the result of natural 
selection alone. Instead, as the esoteric writings indicate, he was the result of a 
careful and conscious breeding process by higher and different kinds of being, 
such as the Theozoa, Elektrozoa, Angels, et sim., which once lived on this Earth:32 


They were perfect electro-biotic machines, characterized by their supernatural 
knowledge and power. Their knowledge encompassed everything to be found in 
the universe and beyond, in the metaplfysical spaces of the fourth, fifth and nth 
dimensions: They perceived such objects by way: of their electro-magneto- 
radiophotic eye on their forehead, the rudiment of which is the human pineal 
gland. They had knowledge of all things, and could read past, present and future 
from the ether. This is why they performed the office of oracles until well into 
historical times and live on, even today; in mediums. They possessed 
supernatural, "divine" powers, whose centre is located in the lumbar brain. (Note: 
see the "magic belts" that conferred inordinate power on gods and demons; the 


"invisibility hood" of Siegfried and Alberich.) Their bodies exude rays of fire and 
light, which ... materialize on the one hand and dematerialize on the other, 
breaking down atoms and reconstructing them, canceling out gravity.33 


All harmful and useless species of plants, animals, and humans are naturally the work of the 
"Daemonozoa" (i.e. fallen angels): The original sin of the "Homo sapiens or, more precisely, the Homo 
Arioheroicus" 34 was caused by the women of these blond, god-like Aryans, who--then as now--were 
attracted, "because of the magnitude of the member," to the male anthropo-saurians" (with their "penis 
bone"!) and to their descendants, the man-animal races" (Negroes, Mongolians, Jews, etc.). The women 
copulated with these lower beings "more sodomitico."35 Especially the facial features of the "Bolshy- 
Jewish blood-hounds ... remind us even today of the horrible faces of antediluvian dragon-monsters"; 
they are the direct "descendants of...the two-legged dinosaur-hominids" and properly still belong to "the 
animal kingdom"; Rosa Luxemburg, the murdered leader of the German left and Jewish by origin, was 
a "small, pure-breed Bezah-dwarf"--"just like those bred 2000 years ago in the temple-zoos of 
Palestine."36 Bolshevism, Marxism, Sovietism, Communism, Socialism, Democratism ... are 

offshoots ... of these primaeval, base, and inferior racial origins."37 In order to correct these racial and 
political conditions, the Aryans must practice scientific racial purity and breeding: 


Through conscious and goal-oriented influencing of the secreting glands, we shall 
be able in the coming two centuries to rebuild atoms and cells of all living beings 
and ... finally to create a new human race, which will develop out of the 
Aryoheroical one.38 


Any such technique, "the technology .:. [And] all higher scientific wisdom ... is to 
remain the secret knowledge of a numerically small, pure-bred, heroic-Aryan 
ruling elite":39 


A newly bred slave being with crude nerves and strong hands whose mental 
potential has been carefully limited ... will perform for us all those jobs for which 
we have not invented machines.... The proletariat and the under-humanity cannot 
be improved or saved or made happy. They are the work of the Devil and must 
simply be--of course humanely and without pain eliminated. In their place, we 
will have biological machines, whose advantage over mechanical machines will 
be that they repair and procreate themselve...: This “robot' will be the key to the 
future since his existence will solve not only the technological but also the social 
and racio-economic problems--and thereby all political problems--that beset us. 
Total equality is nonsense!... The social question is a racial question and not an 
economic one.... Who can say where the equality of rights should stop? Why 
should it stop with the Australian aborigine? Gorillas, chimpanzees and bats have 
exactly the same claim to socialist "human rights."40 


Lanz found himself in illustrious company with such ideas. Oswald Spengler articulated the fascist- 
technocratic concept of technology, science, and philosophy.as instruments for domination in much the 
same manner--the Aryans were to.again become "the learned priests of the machine"41 and cultivate 
the sciences as a ruling-class religion: 


The group of Fuhrer-natures remains small. They constitute the pack of the true 
beasts of prey, the pack of the talented, which will dominate the growing herd of 
the others in one fashion or another. 


There are.... not only two kinds of technology ... but also two kinds of human 
beings ... those whose nature it is to command, and those who obey, subjects and 
objects of any political or economic processes. 'The most significant symptom of 
the impending decline and fall is to be found in what I would like to call the 
betrayal of technology.... Instead of keeping scientific knowledge secret, the 
knowledge that represents the most sacred possession of the "White" peoples, it 
was boastfully revealed to all and sundry in universities, in conversations, 
lectures, and publications... The irreplaceable advantages that the white peoples 
held have been wasted, dissipated, betrayed.42 


Himmler and Hitler43 wanted to prevent the imminent break-down of "Western" civilization, in the 
conquered East-European territories-at least, by means of precisely those methods that they imputed to 
the Judaeo-Bolshevists: "try to eliminate the national carriers of intelligence within a few years, in order 
to make the peoples ... ready for a lot of permanent slavery and oppression." 44 The population of the 
"Eastern Territories" was, according to the ideas of Hitler and Himmler, to live in isolated village 
communities and develop their own "magic cults": "It would be best to teach them to understand only. a 
sign language. Radio would provide unlimited music, which is good for such communities. They are 
not to learn to use their brains." 45 


Lanz's disciple Hitler also considered "Pure and applied science ... an almost exclusively Aryan 
achievement."46 Only "when knowledge re-acquires the character of secret, initiate knowledge, and 
ceases to be accessible to all and sundry, will it again fulfill its normal function, namely that of being 
the means and the power to control both human and non-human nature." 47 With his undeniable instinct 
for what was publicly acceptable; Hitler discussed his favourite theories only among intimates. These 
ideas proved to be garnered almost exclusively from "popular scientific" treatises such as those of 
Boelsche and Lanz: 


I have been reading a work on the origin of human races. I used to think a great 
deal about this subject in my younger days, and I must say that if one looks more 
closely at the traditional myths and legends ... one arrives at most peculiar 
conclusions: Nowhere is there a development within a species that is comparable 
in degree and kind to that which man must have undergone in order to cover the 
distance between a quasi-simian state and his. present mode of being.... Myths 
cannot have been constructed without any foundation. Any concept must be 
preceded by the phenomenon from which it is derived. There is nothing to stop us, 
and Indeed I believe we would be right, to assume that mythological characters 
and situations are representations of a former reality.48 


A new type of human being is beginning to manifest itself, very much in the 
scientific sense of a new mutation. The old, hitherto extant species of man now 
necessarily enters into the biological stage of degeneration.... The one will sink 
underneath man and the other will rise far above present day man.... Yes, man 
must be transcended.... The new man lives among us. He exists!... I shall tell you 
a secret. I have seen the new man, fearless and pitiless. And I was afraiid.49 


Lanz could not only claim to be one of the "grandfathers of Fascism and National Socialism," 50 he is 
also a legitimate ancestor of modern SF. As he himself stated in 1930, "a whole new generation of 
authors is already living off their exploitation of "Ostara'-ideas."51 


A science and technology functioning as a mass religion and the "transcending of man" are even now 
the favourite concepts of precisely those technocrats (and their literary allies) who think of themselves 
as particularly progressive and unprejudiced. Just as in fascism, frequently they also propagate a sane- 
way-of-life pseudo-philosophy, usually consisting of a Social-Darwinist barbarism as style of 
government and principle of social organization. As Hitler said: "Yes, we are barbarians. We actually 
choose to be such. It isa princely title. It is we who will renew the world, This world is dying."52 The 
epitome of all counter-revolutionary slogans, Lanz's "In our most distant past lies our most modem 
future," 53 was the sociopolitical motto of fascism. In SF--German and U.S.--this. concept is still 
constantly utilized and.reanimated (as for von Daeniken's bestselling title Memories of the Future, one 
could almost start.a copyright-suit against him). Its traditional conjunction with racism has no doubt 
become less prevalent, but the.programmatic combination of "sword and sorcery" as power-style and 
social structure with "science fiction," standing for uninhibited capitalist and technocratic industrialism, 
is Still with us. 


--Translated by Sabine Kurth, edited by DS. 
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Philip K. Dick - Exegesis excerpts 
by Philip K. Dick, 1974-1982 


"The Ten Major Principles of the Gnostic Revelation" 


Preface 


"The Exegesis of Philip K. Dick has too long remained a terra incognita. As a practical matter, that is 
hardly surprising: The unpublished form of the Exegesis consists of over eight thousand pages without 
a unifying numbered sequence, most of which were handwritten in a scrawling script, and all of which 
were arbitrarily sorted into ninety-one manila folders following.Dick's death in 1982. Thus, while the 
1980's saw the posthumous first publication of numerous Dick mainstream novels of the 1950s, the 
Exegesis remained out of view as an archival nightmare. But one with a curious legendary status..." 


Excerpts 


"I Speak of The Restorer of What Was Lost 
The Mender of What Was Broken 


March 16, 1974: It appeared - in vivid fire, with shining colors and balanced patterns - and released me 
from every thrall, inner and outer. 


March 18, 1974: It, from inside me, looked out and saw the world did not compute, that I - and it - had 
been lied to. It denied the reality, and power, and authenticity of this world, saying, "This cannot exist; 
it cannot exist." 


March 20, 1974: It seized me entirely, lifting me from the limitations of the space-time matrix; it 
mastered as, at the same instant, I knew that the world around me was cardboard, a fake. Through its 
power I saw suddenly the universe as it was; through its power of perception I saw what really existed, 
and through its power of no-thought decision, I acted to free myself. It took on in battle, as a champion 
of all human spirits in thrall, every evil, every Iron Imprisoning thing. 


March 20 until late July, 1974: It received signals and knew how to give ceaseless battle, to defeat the 
tyranny which had entered by. slow degrees our free world, our pure world; it fought and destroyed 
tirelessly each and every one of them, and saw them all clearly, with dislike; its love was for justice and 
truth beyond everything else. 


August 1974 on: It waned, but.only as the adversary in all its forms waned and perished. When it left 
me, it left me as a free person, a physically and mentally healed person who had seen reality suddenly, 
in a flash, at the moment of greatest peril and pain and despair; it had loaned me its power and it had set 
right what had by degrees become wrong over God knows how long. It came just prior to the vernal 
equinox orat it. The Jews call it Elijah; the Christians call it the Holy Spirit. The Greeks called it 
Dionysus-Zagreus. It thought; in my dreams, mostly in Greek, referring to Elijah in the greek form: 
Elias. Gradually its fierceness turned to a gentle quality and.it seemed like Jesus, but it was still 
Zagreus, still the god of springtime. Finally it became the god of mirth and joy and music, perhaps a 


mere man, Orpheus, and after that, a punning, funning mortal, Erasmus. But underneath, whenever it 
might be necessary again, Zeus himself, Ela or Eloim, the Creator and Advocate, is there; he never dies; 
he only slumbers and listens. The lamb of Jesus is also the tyger which Blake described; it, which came 
to me and to our republic, contains both, is both. It - he - has no name, neither god nor force, man or 
entity; He is everywhere and everything; He is outside us and inside us: He is; above all, the friend of 
the weak and the foe of the Lie. He is the Aton, He is The Friend." 


(Philip K. Dick, March 21, 1971) 


"The architect of our world, to help us, came here as our servant, disguised, to toil for.us. We have seen 
him many times but no [one] recognized him; maybe he is ugly in appearence, but with a good heart: 
Perhaps sometimes when he comes here he has 

forgotten his own origin, his godly power; he toils for us unaware of his true nature and what he could 
do to us if he remembered. For one thing, if we realized that this crippled; misshapen thing was our 
creator, we would be disappointed. Would reject. and despise him. Out of courtesy to us he hides his 
identity from us while here. 

One can see from this that that which we kick off to one side of the road, out of the way, which feels the 
toe of our boot - that may well be our God, albeit unprotesting, only showing pain in his eyes, that old, 
old pain that he knows so well. I notice, though, that although we kick him off to one side in pain, we 
do let him toil for us; we accept that. We accept his. work, his offerings, his help; but him we kick away. 
He could reveal himself; but he would then spoil our illusion of a beautiful god. But he doesn't look 
evil, like Satan; just homely. Unworthy. Also, although he has vast creative and building power, and 
judgment, he is not clever. He is not a bright god. Often, he is too dumb to know when he's being teased 
or insulted; it takes physical pain, rather than mere scorn, to register. 

Ugly like this, despised and teased and tormented and finally put to death, he returned shining and 
transfigured; our Savior, Jesus Christ (before him Ikhnaton,:Zoroaster, etc; Hefestus [or Hephaestus]). 
When He returned we saw Him as he really is - that is, not by surface appearance. His radiance, his 
essence, like Light. The God of Light wears a humble and plain shell here (like a metamorphosis of 
some humble toiling beetle). 


SF novel: Hefestus as VALIS (Vast Active Living Intelligence System). 


The Earth like St:.Sofia is an organism, a living one, being built,.a Temple that when it is ready the 
Lord will suddenly come to and dwell in. He Himself is creator: architect. Workmen/artisans/artists: Us 
and Holy Spirit. Ideal Logos/form: Christ, to be achieved. The model once glimpsed then to be striven 
for and reached, at which time Architect (Creator), Holy Spirit, and Ideal become One, which includes 
us within it as bits. Creator: Time past. Holy Spirit: time is. Christ: time completed. Holy Spirit guides 
us toward Him. Force is provided by the Creator at the start. Force/activity/direction to goal." 


(circa 1975) 


Kok k 


I do seem attracted to trash, as if the clue - the clue - lies there. I'm always ferreting out elliptical points, 
odd angles. What I write doesn't make a whole lot of sense. There is fun & religion & psychotic horror 
strewn about like a bunch of hats. Also, there is a social or sociological drift - rather than toward the 
hard sciences. The overall impression is childish but interesting. This is not a sophisticated person 
writing. Everything is equally real, like junk jewels in the alley. A fertile, creative mind seeing 
constantly shifting sets, the serious made funny, the funny sad, the horrific exactly that; utterly horrific 
as it is the touchstone of what is real: horror is real because it can injure[...] 


ok k 


I certainly see the randomness in my work, & also see how this fast shuffling of possibility after 
possibility might eventually, given enough time, juxtapose & disclose something important & 
automatically overlooked in more orderly thinking[...] Since nothing absolutely nothing is excluded (as 
not worth being included) I profer a vast mixed bag - out of it I shake coin-operated doors & God. It's a 
fucking circus. I'm like-a sharp-eyed crow, spying anything that twinkles & grabbing it up to add to my 
heap. 


Anyone with my attitude just might stumble onto, by sheer chance & luck - in his actual life, which is to 
say, the life of his mind - the authentic camouflaged God, the deus absconditus, by trying odd 
combinations of things & places, like a high speed (sic) computer processing everything, he might 
outdazzle even a wary God, might catch him by surprise by poking somewhere unexpectedly. If it is 
true that the real answers (& authentic absolute vs the merely seeming) are where we would least expect 
them, this "try it all" technique might - might take at face value as true the most wornout, most worked 
over & long ago discarded obvious "staring us in the face all the time" as the crux of the mystery.[...] 
This kind of fascinated, creduluos, inventive person might be granted the greatest gift of all. To see the 
toymaker who has. generated.- & is with or within - all his toys. That the Godhead is a toymaker at all - 
who could seriously (sic) believe: this?[...] 

Too dumb to know you don't look for God in the trash of the gutter instead of Heaven. 


ok k 


The architect of our world, to help us, came here as our servant, disguised, to toil for us. We have seen 
him many times but no [one] recognized him; maybe he is ugly in appearence, but with a good heart. 
Perhaps sometimes when he comes here he has forgotten his own origin, his godly power; he toils for 
us unaware of his true nature and what he could do to us if he remembered. For one thing, if we realized 
that this crippled, misshapen thing was our creator, we would be disappointed. Would reject and despise 
him. Out of courtesy to us he hides his identity from us while here. 


ok k 


One can see from this that that which we kick off to one side of the road, out of the way, which feels the 
toe of our boot - that may well be our God, albeit unprotesting, only showing pain in his eyes, that old, 
old pain that he knows so well. I notice, though, that although we kick him off to one side in pain, we 
do let him toil for us; we accept that. We accept his work, his offerings, his help; but him we kick away. 
He could reveal himself, but he would then spoil our illusion of a beautiful god. But he doesn't look 
evil, like Satan; just homely. Unworthy. Also, although he has vast creative and building power, and 
judgment, he is not clever. He is not a bright god. Often, he is too dumb to know when he's being teased 
or insulted; it takes physical pain, rather than mere scorn, to register. 

Ugly like this, despised and teased and tormented and finally put to death, he returned shining and 
transfigured; our Savior, Jesus Christ (before him Ikhnaton, Zoroaster, etc; Hefestus [or Hephaestus]). 
When He returned we saw Him as he really is - that is, not by surface appearance. His radiance, his 
essence, like Light. The God of Light wears a humble and plain shell here (like a metamorphosis of 
some humble toiling beetle). 

SF novel: Hefestus as VALIS (Vast Active Living Intelligence System). 

The Earth like St. Sofia is an organism, a living one, being built, a Temple that when it is ready the 
Lord will suddenly come to and dwell in. He Himself is creator: architect. Workmen/artisans/artists: Us 
and Holy Spirit. Ideal Logos/form: Christ, to be achieved. The model once glimpsed then to be striven 
for and reached, at which time Architect (Creator), Holy Spirit, and Ideal become One, which includes 
us within it as bits. Creator: Time past. Holy Spirit: time 1s. Christ: time completed. Holy Spirit guides 
us toward Him. Force is provided by the Creator at the start. Force/activity/direction to goal. 


ok k 


"God manifested himself to me as the infinite void; but it was not the abyss; it was the vault of heaven, 
with blue sky and wisps of white clouds. He was not some foreign God but the God of my fathers. He 
was loving and kind and he had peronality. He said; "You suffer a little now in life; it is little compard 
with the great joys, the bliss, that awaits you. Do you think Lin my theodicy would allow you to suffer 
greatly in proportion to your reward?" He made me aware, then, of the bliss that would come; it was 
infinite and sweet. He said, "I am the infinite. I will show you. Where I am, infinity is; where infinity is, 
there I am. Construct lines of reasoning by which to understand your experience in 1974. I will enter the 
field against their shifting nature. You think they are logical but they are not; they are infinitely 
creative." 


"I thought a thought and then an infinite regression theses and countertheses came into being. God said, 
"Here I'am; here is infinity." I thought another explanation; again an infinite series of thoughts split off 
in dialectical antithetical interaction. God said, "Here is infinity; here I am." I thought, then, an infinite 
number of explanations, in succession, that explained 2-3-74; each single one ofthem yielded up an 
antithesis, forever. Each time, God said, "Here is infinity. Here, then, I am." I tried for an infinite 


number of times; each time an infinite regress was set off and each time God said, "Infinity. Hence I am 
here." Then he said, "Every thought leads to infinity, does it not? Find one that doesn't." I tried forever. 
All led to an infinitude of regress, of the dialectic, of thesis, antithesis and new synthesis. Each time, 
God said, "Here is infinity; here am I. Try again." I tried forever. Always it ended with God saying, 
"Infinity and myself; I am here." I saw, then, a Hebrew letter with many shafts, and all the shafts led to 
a common outlet; that outlet or conclusion was infinity. God said, "That is myself. I am infinity. Where 
infinity is, there am I; where I am, there is infinity. All roads--all explanations for 2-3-74 -- lead to an 
infinity of Yes-No, This or That, On-Off, One-Zero, Yin Yang, the dialectic, infinity upon infinity, an 
infinities [sic] of infinities. [The sic is Sutin. Did Dick drop the "d". -- was it "and infinities and 
infinities"? Makes more sense] I am everywhere and all roads lead to me; omniae viae ad Deum ducent 
[all roads lead to God]. Try again. Think of another possible explanation for 2-3-74." I did; it led to an 
infinity of regress, of thesis and antithesis and new synthesis. "This is not logic, " God said. "Do not 
think in terms of abolute theories; think in terms of probabilities. Watch where the piles heap up, of the 
same theory essentially repeating 1tself. Count the number of punch cards in each pile. Which pile is 
highest? Here is your clue: every theory leads to an infinity (or regression, of thesis and new synthesis). 
What, then, is the probability that I am the cause of 1-3-74, since, where infinity is, there I am? You 
doubt; you are.the doübt as in: 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 


When me they fly I am the wings. 


I am the doubter and the doubt... 


"You are not the doubter; you are the doubt itself. So do not try to know; you cannot know. Guess on 
thé basis of the highest pile of computer punch cards. There is an infinite stack in the heap marked 
INFINITY, and I have equated infinity with me. What, then; is the chance that it is me? You cannot be 
positive; you will: doubt. But what is your guess?" 


"I said, "Probably it is you since there is an infinity of infinities forming before me." 


"There is the answer, the only one you will ever have," God said. 


"You could be pretending to be God," I said, "and actually be Satan." Another infinitude of thesis and 
antithesis and new synthesis, the infinite regress, was set off. 


"God said, "Infinity." 


"Į said, "You could be testing out a logic system in a giant computer and I am -- "Again an infinite 
regress. 


"Infinity," God said. 


"Will it always be infinite?" I said. "An infinity?" 


"Try further," God said. 


"I doubt if you exist," I said. And the infinite regress instantly flew into motion once more. 


"Infinity," God said. The pile of computer punch cards grew; it was by far the largest pile; it was 
infinite. 


"I will play this game forever," God said, "or until you become tired." 


"I said, "I will find a thought, an explanation, a theory, that does not set off an infinite regress." And, as 
soon as I said that, an infinite regress was set off. God said "Over a period of six and a half years you 
have developed theory after theory to explain 2-3-74. Each night when you go to bed you think, "At last 
I found it. I tried out theory after theory until. now, finally, I have the right one:' And then the next 
morning you wake up and.said, "There is one fact not explained by that theory. I will have to think. up 
another theory.' And so you do. By now it is evident to you that you are going to think up an infinite 
number of theories, limited only by your lifespan, not limited by your creative imagination. Each theory 
gives rise to a subsequent theory, inevitably. Let me ask you; I revealed myself to you and you saw that 
Iam the infinite void. I am not in the world, as you thought; I am transcendent, the deity of the Jews 
and.Christians. What you see of me in the world that you took to ratify pantheism--that is my being 
filtered through, broken up, fragmented and vitiated by the multiplicity of the flux world; it is my 
essense, yes, but only a bit of it: fragments here and there, a glint, a riffle of wind...now you have seen 
me transcendent, separate and other from world, and I am more; I am the infinitude of the void, and you 
know me as I am. Do you believe what you saw?:Do you accept that where the infinite is, I am; and 
where I am, there 1s the infinite?" 


"I said, "Yes." 


" "And your theories are infinite, so I am there. Without realizing it, the very infinitude of your theories 
pointed to the solution; they pointed to me and none but me. Are you satisfied, now? You saw me 
revealed in theophany; I speak to you now; you have, while alive, experienced the bliss that is to come; 
few humans have experienced that bliss..Let me ask you, Was it finite-bliss or an infinite bliss?" 


"I said, "Infinite." 


" "So no earthly circumstance, situation, entity or thing could give rise to it." 


" "No, Lord," I said. 


" "Then it is L," God said. "Are you satisfied?" 


" "Let me try one other theory," I said. "What happened in 2-3-74 was that--" And an infinite regress 
was set off, instantly. 


" "Infinity," God said. "Try again. I will play forever, for infinity." 


" "Here's a new theory," I said. "I ask mayself, What God likes playing games? Krishna. You are 
Krishna." And then the thought came to me instantly, "But there is a god who mimics other gods; that 
god is Dionysus. This may not be Krishna at all; it may be Dionysus pretending to be Krishna." And an 
infinite regress was set off. 


" "Infinity, "God said. 


" "You cannot be YHWH Who You say You are," I said: "Because YHWH says, 'I am that which I am,' 
or, 'I shall be that which I shall be.' And you--" 


" "Do.I change?" God said. "Or do your theories change?" 


" "You do not change," I said. "My theories change. You, and 2-3-74, remain constant." 


" "Then you are Krishna playing with me," God said. 


" "Or I could be Dionysus;" I said; "pretending to be Krishna. And I wouldn't know it; part of the game 
is that I, myself, do not know. So I am God, without realizing it. There's a new theory!" And at once an 
infinite regress was set off; perhaps I was God, and the "God" who spoke was to me was not. 


" "Infinity," God said. "Play again. Another move." 


" "We are both Gods," I said, and another infinite regress was set off. 


" "Infinity," God said. 


" "I am you and you are you." I said. "You have divided yurself in two to play against yourself. I, who 
am one half, I do not remember, but you do. As it says in the GITA, as Krishna says to Arjuna, We 
have both lived many lives, Arjuna; I remember them but you do not." And an infinite regress was set 
off; I could well be Krishna's charioteer, his friend Arjuna, who does not remember his past lives. 


" "Infinity," God said: 


"I was silent. 


" "Play again," God said. 


" "I cannot play to infinity," I said. "I will die before that point comes" 


" " Then you are not God," God said. "But I can play through infinity; I am God. Play." 


" "Perhaps I will be reincarnated," I said. "Perhaps we have done this before, in another life." And an 
infinite regress was set off. 


" "Infinity," God said. "Play again." 


" "Lam too tired," I said. 


" "Then the game is over." 


" "After I have rested --" 


" "You rest? God said. "George Herbert wrote of me: 


Yet let them keep the rest, 


But keep them with repining restlessnesse. 


Let him be rich and wearie, that at least, 


If goodness leade him not, yet wearinesse 


May tosse him to my breast. 


" "Herbert wrote that in 1633," God said: "Rest and the game ends." 


" "Lwill play on," I said, "after I rest. I will play until finally I die of it." 


" "And then you will come to me," God said. "Play." 


" "This is my punishment," I said, "that I play, that I try to discern if it was you in March of 1974." And 
the thought came instantly, My.punishment or my reward; which? And an infinite series of theses and 
antithesis was set off. 


" "Infinity," God said. "Play again." 


"What is my crime?" I said, "that I am compelled to do this?" 


" "Or your deed of merit," God said. 


" "I. don't know," I said. 


"God said, "Because you are not.God." 


" "But you know," I said. "Or maybe you don't know and you're trying to find out." And an infinite 
regress was set off. 


nn 


" "Infinity," God said. "Play again. I am waiting. 


(17 November 1980) 


K k k 


"God said that-I couldn't know with certainty, but, instead, to watch where the computer punch cards 
piled up. Okay. 


"1) As late.as 11-16-80 (the day Ray arrived) I theorized that Valis was the macrometasomakosmos and 
"second signal" and that this was.the Cosmic Christ, not disguised as an invader in our universe but 
assembling itself out of our universe. So here you have the Cosmic Christ, seen in 3-74. 


"2) In.my anmnesis I remembered being a Christian, of the first century C.E. This was "Thomas." 


He brought with him the original sacraments of the apostolic secret church. 


"3).On 11-17-80 Lexperienced a theophany and God turned out to be the Christian God, of love (his 
nature was love). He told me that my problem was that I could not believe I had seen him, specifically 
him, in 3-74. 


"4) Small details. Disinhibition by the Christian fish sign. The Acts material in TEARS. Seeing the 
world of Acts. Remembering the:supratemporal eidos of the secret underground revolutionary 
Christians, of which I am one, battling the Black Iron Prison; what I call realm #3 or morphological 
arrangement. 


"The first three; let us consider. 


"1) Possibility that Valis (the macrometasomakosmos and "second signal") are the Cosmic Christ. 


"2) Thomas. was a secret early Christian. 


"3) When God reveled himself to me in a theophany he was the Christian:God, specifically. 


"Don't these all fit together? Look at how the computer cards fall; look at the distribution. (3) is proved; 
He proved who he was by causing me to experience infinite bliss. Oh yes: 


"Regarding (4), the A.I. voice's initital statement was: "St Sophia will be born again; she was not 
acceptable before." Another small item. 


"How do the computer punch cards fall now, with the addition? Mention of St. Sophia (Christ), the 
Christian God-- who told me that my theorizing in the exegesis was not logical but infinitely creative; 
and he would take the field and block my endless speculations." 


[This is from IN PURSUIT OF VALIS, pps 45 thru 52. The punch cards are of course.a metaphor for 
the chaotic concept of the Strange Attractor -- with its Phase Envelope. But remember that things can 
also become Phase Entangled, and that the essence of soma (mixture) is phase entanglement of 
different psychoactive plants, in the brain, to give access to the Dreamtime. ] 


And from page 59-61: 


"Footnote. 


"My flight expressed by the phosphene graphics was a movement faster & faster through cosmogenic- 
entropic time, ending in exhaustion & then the enantiodromia of entropic time--which had reached 
infinite velocity & infinite fragmentation ("splitting")--which is.to say the dialectic into negentropic 
time or synthesis, re-integration: hence I saw Valis,.the universe pulled through infinity, inside out, to 
freeze; this was 3-74. 


"My exegesis was entropic-cosmogenic time resuming, speeding up faster & faster, 

"splitting" (fragmenting) farther and farther. Finally, it, too, ended in infinite velocity & infinite 
fragmentation (creativity, expressed as ever newer & quicker theories); it ended in exhaustion & then 
the enantiodromia of entropic time--the dialectic of my thoughts--into negentropic time & another 
reintegration (this was 11-17-80). Only this time I did not see Valis (world not God as I had supposed), 
there was a theophany, & I was in the presence of God & God's. loving-kindness; whereupon He 
explained everything to me. So events leading up to 3-74 & my experience with Valis had a parallled in 
the dialectic of my exegesis leading to 11-17-80 & the theophany of the Christian God of Love. The 
common ingredients of the two flights were: the cosmogenic-entropy "splitting" dialectic flight itself, 
until infinite velocity (time) & fragmentation (space) were reached, then exhaustion, then 
enantiodromia into negentropic time & "freeze" (reintegrational) of so-to-speak, "Prajapati" (Sanskrit 
"Lord.of Creatures", demiurgic figure mentioned frequently in the RIG VEDA), but then comes a 
toatlly different outcome: 


"1) 3-74. Valis which is world properly seen (morphological arrangement, growth & perfection & self 
completion in negentropic time, the entropic--flux--universe pulled through infinity--i.e., inside out). 
Compared to: 


"2) 11-17-80. The Christian God in theophany, who is other than world, who is transcendent. What I 
thought I had seen in 3-74: 


"The summation (combining) of the two is 1) an acute knowledge of world based on 3-74 & the 
exegesis arising out of that experience. 2) Direct knowledge of God & God's nature based on the above 
elements: so that 3-74 led to the exegesis, which although it was a loss of negentropic, integrative time 
& a resumption of cosmogenic-entropic time, did lead (due to the infinite speeding up of time & the 
infinite breaking down of space until exhaustion set in) to the theophany I had supposed I had already 
had. 


"Now it is. possible to see how the Mary Jane (PKD HAD SMOKED SOME ON 11-17-80) fitted in; it 
added the final push to the dialectic in me, my exegesis (in other words, as preceded 3-74; my thinking) 


so that it reached infinite speed & infinite space, exhausted itself; & again, as before, enantiodromia set 
in. This enantiodromia did. not have to do with world, however, but had to do with the human intellct 
striving to find God--futilely. (Futilely until the last great enantiodromia occurred & God took the field 
to block the dialectic of my thinking himself, & thus revealed himself. 


"So there is a striking parallel--a logical, structural parallel--between 3-74 & 11-17-80, but in another, 
more profound respect the two are mirror opposites--since the first is-a vision of world (which I thought 
was God, yet it was not, & so it yielded no knowledge directly about God, but only inferential 
knowledge that he existed-& that he had saved me--in pronoia [foreknowledge]) & the second is a 
genuine theophany. When one realizes that world & God are wholly other to each other (Satan rules 
world) then this mirror-opposite situation can be appreciated. Let me add, too, that total revelation 
about world doesn't yield knowledge of God. God entered when I became aware that my theorizing was 
carrying me into an infinite regrees, which is to say; when I became exhausted--at which point 
enantiodromia occurred; intellect had proven futile & yet, paradoxically, it had led to God--but due to 
God's volitional initiative. His (as I call it) taking the field, which is an inbreaking by the divine. 


"The circumstances under which the theophany occurred (I gave up on the exegesis & kicked back & 
massively turned on) are not capricious causes but follow the logic of the dialectic along several axes. 


"This shows the hauntingly eerie paradoxical (almost whimsical or playful) nature of enlightenment: it 
comes to you only: when you cease to pursue it. When you totally and finally give up..." 


ok k 


What do you make of this? 


An orthodox substance abuse counselor would say nothing that.came from smoking a joint could have 
any validity. Therefore the revelations of '74, which were probably the fruit of endogenous beta- 
carolines (nor-harman, endogenous harmala alkaloid) flooding his brain as a result of a mini-stroke or 
seizure, might be genuine, but 11/17/80 could not be. Just a:pot high. 


(Of course in SCANNER, it was the drug rehabs themselves that were manufacturing Slow-D!) 


My perspective is somewhat different: 


Although spiritual experiences are not automatic with these substances, due to. random factors, the 
PHYSICAL SUBSTRATE must be right for such experiences to occur. The dream circuits must be 
activated, whether by seizure, stroke, ordinary or waking REM, or through exogenous plant alkaloids 
that activate the. same (NMDA and BZD) receptors. 


I know you may be so put off by this whole issue that you may not really be "listening," but without 
conceding that Ibogaine is not just another drug of abuse but an actual broad-spectrum addiction 
interrupter, compare. what you just:read to the following-- 


"One of the rather striking things I believe I learned was that our human physical body is, in reality, a 
highly ingenious and very amusing trick of the light. It's essentially the 3D holographic construct, (a 
hologram), that results from the interraction of laser light with holographic plates at a multi- 
dimensional level. 


"Furthermore, there are in fact a whole array of higher "spiritual" bodies, (some of which are 
immortal), superposed on top of it in multi-dimensional space. The reason we are not really aware of 
these most of the time is down to the ingenuity of the design. We're not really supposed to be. 


"The illusion we start to maintain from birth, therefore, is that we are solely physical: 


"The idea of an outside world and inner physical space that we typically conceptualize in our daily life 


is, therefore, not very accurate. (If you think about it, everything we.sense exists only inside what we 
conceive of as our head.) Our World is merely a projection. It appears this way because it's. designed to 
appear this way. 


"The reason we're not aware of this most of the time is because.the human physical body and its' 
existence is, in fact, a sophisticated learning tool for our higher spiritual bodies. If we were ordinarily 
aware of our higher spiritually bodies, the learning tool would not function. 


"As a people, therefore, we are here to learn. It is the act of learning that justifies our continued 
existence." 


As I told Nick Sandberg, who wrote this in January, this seems to come straight out of VALIS -- 
especially the discussion of "the maze we put ourselves in" toward the end. 


My point is that the same betacarbolines turn out to be involved in the cascade of endogenous 
neurochemicals which is set off by pot, and is especially intense after long abstinence for some one 
who's been sensitized by previous exposure. For that reason (ordinary daily use dulls the response) the 
plant drugs that went into the soma mixture which the Magi used to access the Dreamtime (harmala, 
ephedra, cannabis) were taboo for any one but the priesthood, and even for the priests, were ordinarily 
replaced by denatured surrogates (pomegranate, domestic rue instead of wild rue) intended to 
represent soma magically. (See Flattery & Schwartz, or BLUE TIDE.) 


The. marijuana effect is more related to Ayahuasca or Ibogaine than to coke and dope or even acid, 
because acid is an indole (2 ring) serotonin analog, whereas.marijuana upon first use creates a 
melatonin spike that turns into a bunch of harmaloid metabolites, besides being active via the 
cannabidiol directly at the NMDA receptor. 


NMDA receptor activity during ordinary REM is how our bodies naturally recovers from narcotic 
craving and withdrawal. So you're talking about two things that are really opposites, and conflating 
them. The antidote is not the poison, although it may be a poison itself. Hence my reference to 
Paracelsus. 


This matter is relevant for me because I am preparing a monograph on literary and historical aspects 
for the forthcoming N.Y.U. Conference which will incorporate material on PKD's experiences, and I 
was hoping to. get feedback during some quieter time this summer from various PKD lists. 


I don't think his position is pathetic or that it requires elevation. Like the story of the discovery of the 
benzene ring in a dream, the bit in Valis about the early. Christians having certain rituals and 
sacraments which caused the firing of blocked or repressed memories lead me ineluctably to the stuff 
on microtubules and the concept.of mind as laser light; and this, Dr. Ken Alper says, was:a great 
intuition which advanced understanding in the field thru a leap to the next level of complexity--the 
substrate of the Ibogaine phenomena that we had become familiar with (And also lead ineluctably back 
to the secret sacrment of the early Chistians, and a forensic: explanation of the resurrection. Question: 
Given the discussion of sacraments in Valis, how could the vinegar and gall, so phase-entangled with 
the Grail, not be touch by the blood of the Lamb?) 


Except that the intuition was not mine. It belongs to a dead guy, who should at least get credit. I'm just 
another mathematician trying to solve Fermatt's lat theorem. Here's the passage in question: 


"48. ON OUR NATURE. It is proper to say: we appear to be memory coils (DNA carriers capable of 
experience) in a computer-like thinking system which, although we have correctly recorded and stored 
thousands of years of experiential information, and.each of us possesses somewhat different deposits 
from all the other lifeforms, there is a malfunction--a failure--of memory retrieval. There lies the 
trouble in our particular subcircuit. "Salvation" through gnosis--more properly anamnesis (the loss of 
amnesia)--although it has individual significance for each of us--a quantum leap in perception, identity, 
cognition, understanding, world- and self-experience, including immortality--it has greater and further 
importance for the system as a whole, inasmuch as these memories are data needed by it and valuable 
to it, to its overall functioning. 


"Therefore it is in the process of self-repair, which includes: rebuilding our subcircuit via linear and 
orthogonal time changes, as well as continual signaling to us to stimulate blocked memory banks within 
us to fire and hence retrieve what is there. 


"The external information or gnosis, then, consists of disinhibiting instructions, with the core content 
actually intrinsic to us--that is, already there (first observed by Plato; viz: that learning is a form of 
remembering.) 


"The ancients possessed techiques (sacraments and rituals) used largely in the Greco-Roman mystery 
religions, including early Christianity, to induce firing and retrieval, mainly with a sense of its 
restorative value to the individuals; the Gnostics,: however, correctly saw the ontological value to what 
they called the Godhead itself, the total entity." (VALIS, Appendix, pps 138-139) 


What's important is that this passage describes Ibogainelike phenomena in some specificity. The 
underlying model here.is clearly fiber-optical, and sure enough, we encounter all the-same stuff once 
again in the appendix of "Quantum Coherence in Microtubules". So the decision to put-."Quantum 
Coherence"--even though years from being proven--into THE IBOGAINE STORY, [because it was 
obvious the NMDA receptor activity involved was doing the same thing REM sleep does for natural 
recovery], ultimately provided a handy model for devising of better EEG measurements of the quantum 
"Eigen" states of brain activity that Dr. Ken is.now doing on a NIDA grant. 


When-John Campbell was editing ASTOUNDING, the measure of what. was the best S.F. was which 
story came most true. Which writer came closest to describing, in the 50's and 60's, the world of 1999. 
You've got to remember how little was written on.Ibogaine in 1990 to appreciate how useful stuff from 
PKD's exegesis was in telling.us where to go look next-- and the massive concordance of Ibo 
phenomena--Check out the "golden rectangle" in Nico's encounter with the Supreme Being in http:// 
www.cures-not-wars.org/ibogaine/iboga.html Chapter 8--with the subject matter in VALIS, RADIO 
FREE ALBEMUTH, DIVINE INVASION, & TRANSMIGRATION OF TIMOTHY ARCHER (Which is 
about Bishop James Pike). I have a whole recommended reading list, but being turned on to VALIS by 
Norman Spinrad in 1981 was like being handed a roadmap for the Ibogaine project in the very 
beginning. 


We appear to be memory coils (DNA carriers capable of experience) in a computer-like thinking system 
that, although we have correctly recorded and stored thousands.of years of experimental information 
(knowledge, gnosis), and each of.us possesses a somewhat different deposit from all the other life 
forms, there is a malfunction--a failure--of memory retrieval. There lies the trouble in our particular 
subcircuit. "Salvation" through gnosis - more properly anamnesis (the loss of amnesia)--although it has 
individual significance for each of us--a quantum leap in perception, identity, cognition, understanding, 
world--and self-experience, including immortality--it has further and more truly ultimate importance 
for the system (structure) as a whole, inasmuch as these memories (data) are needed or valuable to it, 
and to its overall functioning. 


Therefore it is in the process of self-repair, which includes: rebuilding our subcircuit (world) via linear 
and orthogonal time changes (sequences of events), as well as continual signaling to us both en masse 
and individually (to us received subliminally by the right brain hemisphere, which gestalts the 
constituents of the messages into meaningful entities), to stimulate blocked neural (memory) banks 
within us to fire and hence retrieve what is there. 


The adventitious information of gnosis, then, consists of disinhibiting messages (instructions), with the 
core (main) content actually intrinsic to us - that is, already there (first observed by Plato, that learning 
is a form of remembering). 


The ancients possessed techniques (sacraments and rituals).used largely in the Greco-Roman mystery 
religions, including early Christianity, to induce firing and retrieval, mainly with a sense of its 


restorative (repairing) value to the individuals; the Gnostics, however, and Mani correctly saw the 
ontological value to what they called the Godhead Itself (i.e. the total entity). 


(Note: While such "Enlightened" spiritual leaders as Zoroaster, Mani, Buddha, and Elijah can be 
regarded as receptors of the entity's total wisdom, Christ seems.to have been an actual terminal.of this 
computerlike entity, in which case he did not speak for it but was it. "Was," in this case, standing for 
"consisted of a microform of it.") 


ok k 


The Ten Major Principles of the Gnostic Revelation 


The Gnostic-Christians of the second century believed that only a special revelation of knowledge 
rather than faith could save a person. The contents of this revelation could not be received empirically 
or derived a priori. They considered this special gnosis so valuable that it must be kept secret. Here are 
the ten major principles of the gnostic revelation: 


[EN 


The creator of this world is demented. 

2. The world is not as it appears, in order to hide the evil in it, a delusive veil obscuring it and 
the deranged deity. 

3. There is another, better realm of God, and all our efforts are to be directed toward 
a: returning there 
b: bringing it here 

4. Our actual lives stretch.thousands of years back, and we can be made to remember our origin 
in the stars. 

5. Each of us has a divine counterpart unfallen who can reach a hand down to us to awaken us. 
This other personality is the authentic waking self; the one we have now is asleep and minor. 
We are in fact asleep, and in the hands of a dangerous magician disguised as a good god, the 
deranged creator deity. The bleakness, the evil and pain in this world, the fact that it is a 
deterministic prison controlled by the demented creator causes us willingly to split with the 
reality principle early in life, and so to speak willingly fall asleep in delusion. 

6. You can pass from the delusional prison world into the peaceful kingdom if the True Good 
God places you under His grace and allows you to see reality through His eyes. 

7. Christ gave, rather than received, revelation; he taught his followers how to enter the 
kingdom while still alive, where other mystery religions only bring about amnesis: 
knowledge of it at the "other time" in- "the other realm," not here. He causes it to come here, 
and is the living agency to the Sole Good God (i.e. the Logos). 

8. Probably the real, secret Christian church still exists, long underground, with the living 
Corpus Christi as its head or ruler, the members absorbed into it. Through participation in it 
they probably have vast, seemingly magical powers. 

9. The division into "two times" (good and evil) and "two realms" (good and evil) will abruptly 
end. with victory for the good time here, as the presently invisible kingdom. separates and 
becomes visible. We cannot know the date. 

10. During this time period we are on the sifting bridge being judged according to which power 
we give allegiance to, the deranged creator demiurge of this world or the One Good God and 
his kingdom, whom we know through Christ. 


To know these ten principles of Gnostic Christianity is to court disaster. 
(now he tells us?) 
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I UNDERSTAND PHILIP K. DICK 
by 
Terence Mckenna 
1991 


Afterword which appeared in the book : In Pursuit of Valis: Selections from the Exegesis edited by 
Lawrence Sutin. 


True stories have no beginnings and neither does the tale of PKD’s encounters with the Overmind. But 
we writers understand narrative economy, and for purposes of narrative economy his story seemed to 
him to begin with the mysterious break in and riffling of his. papers that was made notorious by an 
article in Rolling Stone, which brought Phil long-delayed and much-deserved fame. The break-in date 
was 11/17/71. It was a date and a style of referring to time that Phil used frequently. 


I turned twenty-five the. day before. It was no casual birthday either. I met my natal day by sifting down 
and sincerely preparing myself for an Apocatastasis, the final Apocalyptic ingression of novelty, the 
implosion really, of the entire multidimensional continuum of space and time. I imagined the 
megamacrocosmos was going to go down the drain like water out of a bathtub as the hyperspatial 
vacuum fluctuation of paired particles that 1s our.universe collided with its own ghost image after 
billions of years of separation. The Logos assured me that parity would be conserved, all sub-atomic 
particles except photons would cancel each other, and our entire universe would quietly disappear. The 
only particles that would remain, according to my fantastic expectation, would be photons, the universe 
of light would be exposed at last, set free from the iron prison of matter, freed from the awful physics 
that adhered to less unitary states of being. All mankind would march into the promised garden. 


I felt I was well situated for the event as I, quite consciously: and deliberately, and to the concern of my 
friends, had placed myself in the teeming, hallucinogen saturated center of the largest garden I could 
find, the trackless:rain forest of the Upper Amazon Basin of Colombia. My confidence in my vision 
was unshakable. Had not the Logos itself lead me to this vision, not only by revelation but by 
painstaking explanation? I had no radio, no way to contact the outside world at all. Who needed that? I 
knew with perfect clarity that the world of time, the illusion of history was ending. Divine Parousia was 
entering the world, and the just, the meek and the humble were leaving their fields and factories, 
pushing back their chairs from their office desks and workbenches and walking out into the light of a 
living sun that would never set for there could be no setting for the eternal radiance of the Logos. Tears 
of joy streaming down their cheeks, the illumined billions were turning their eyes at last to the sky and 
finding there a consolation that they had never dared hope for. 


However, Nixon's weary world ignored the eschatological opportunity I thought my brother's inspired 
fiddling with hyperspace had afforded. The world continued grinding forward in its usual less than 
merry way. There was only one small incident that might subsequently be construed, even within the 


framework of the schizoid logic that was my bread and butter then, to support my position. Unknown to 
me; a struggling, overweight SF writer, an idol of mine since my teens; discovered the next day that his 
house have been broken into, his privacy violated by the Other. How peculiar that on the first day of the 
new dispensation in my private reformist calendar, he had been burglarized by extraterterrestials the 
CIA or his own deranged self in an altered state. The torch had been passed, in a weird way the most 
intense phase of my episode of illumination/delusion ended right where Phil’s began. 


This raises some questions: 


Can we refer to a delusional system as a folie a' deux, if the deux participants have never met and are 
practically speaking, unaware of each others’ existence? 


Does the delusion of one visionary ecstatic validate the delusion of another? How many deluded, or 
illuminated ecstatics does it take to make a reality? PKD proved that it only takes one. But two is better. 


When my brother looked over the edge in the Amazon and felt the dizziness of things unsaid in March 
of 1971, he came back with two words bursting from his lips, "May Day! May Day!"—the pilot’s call 
of extreme emergency. 


May Day found me in Berkeley sheltered by friends so concerned about my state of mind that they 
considered committing me. I was only a few miles from Phil, who was rapidly going nuts too, as his 
psych admission of 3 May ‘71 attests. It was always like that with PKD and me. We never met but we 
lived around each other for years. In Berkeley, we both lived on Francisco St. within five blocks and a 
few years of each other. We both had roots in Sonoma County, in Orange County. How many times 
were we a table or two away from each other in the Cafe Med? How many times did I hurry past him on 
the Ave on some stoned errand? Later his homeopathic doctor was my doctor. There is a garbled 
mention of me (or my brother) on pg. 74 of this book. 


Yah, yawn, the world is fuckin’ strange, right bro? 


Wrong. Or rather, of course, sure. But that is not the point, the point is that I understand Philip K. Dick. 
I know that sounds like hubris and if I am wrong I am sorry (as*Phil says somewhere.) 


(as* PKD lived at 1126, then a few years later and for six months I lived at 1624.) 


But part of the delusional system in which I live contains and adumbrates the notion that I know what 
happened to the poor dude. We shared an affliction, a mania, sort of like Queequeg and Ishmael. And 
like one of those whale chasing sailors "I alone escaped to tell thee of it". 


Phil wasn't nuts. Phil was a vortex victim.* Schizophrenia is not a psychological disorder peculiar to 
human beings. Schizophrenia is not a disease at all but rather a localized traveling discontinuity of the 
space time matrix itself. Itis like a travelling whirl-wind of radical understanding that haunts time. It 
haunts time in the same way that Alfred North Whitehead said that the color dove grey "haunts time 
like a ghost." 


There is an idea that wants to be born, it has wanted to be born for a very long time.** And sometimes 
that longing to be born seffles on a person. For no damn good reason. Then you're "it," you become the 
cheese, and the cheese stands alone. You are illuminated and maddened and lifted up by something 
great beyond all telling. It wants to be told. It's just that this idea is so damn big that it can't be told, or 
rather the whole of history is the telling of this idea, the stuttering rambling effort of the sons and 
daughters of poor old Noah to tell this blinding, reality-shattering, bowel-loosening truth. And Phil had 
a piece of the action, a major piece of the action. 


But I anticipate myself. Those who grasp a piece of the action end up with two things on their plate; the 
experience and their own idiosyncratic explanation of the experience based on what they have read, 
seen and been told 


* "ZEBRA (VALIS): ‘a vortex of intelligence extending as a supra-temporal field, involving 
humans but not limited to them, drawing objects & processes into a coherency which it arranges 
into information. A FLUX of purposeful arrangement of living information, both human & extra- 
human, tending to grow & incorporate its environment as a unitary complex of 
subsumations.’"(pg. 72) 


** "Okay, fertilization is what takes place: it isn't a seed such as a plant has, but an egg such asa 
human woman ovulates, and cosmic spermatika fertilizes it; a zygote is produced." (pg. 22) 


The experience is private, personal, the best part, and ultimately unspeakable. The more you know the 
quieter you get. The explanation is another matter and.can be attempted. In fact it must be told, for the 
Logos speaks and we are its tools and its voice. Phil says a lot of things in the Exegesis, he is aware that 
he says too much, so he keeps trying to boil it down to ten points or twelve parts or whatever. I have my 
own experience, equally unspeakable, and my explanation, equally prolix. Phil (sometimes) thought he 
was Christ,*. | (sometimes) thought I was an extraterrestrial invader disguised as a meadow mushroom. 
What matters is the system that eventually emerges, not the fantasies concerning the source of the 
system. When I compare Phil's system to mine, my hair stands on end. We were both contacted by the 
same unspeakable something. Two:madmen dancing, not together, but the same dance anyhow. 


Truth or madness, you be the judge. What is trying to be expressed is this: The world is not real. Reality 
is not stranger than you suppose, it is stranger than you can suppose. Time is not what you think it is.** 
Reality is a hologram.*** Being is a solid state matrix and psychosis is the redemptive process ne plus 
ultra.**** The real truth is splintered and spread throughout time. 


* "] am a homoplasmate: Zebra acting in syzygy witha human." (pg. 79 but also: "Did I do 
something? Absolutely. But I don't know what I did, so I don't know who (so to speak) Lam in the 
drama." (pg. 42.) 


** "If the Logos is outside time, imprinting, then the Holy Spirit stands at the right or far or 
completed end of time, toward which the field-flow moves (the time flow). It receives time: the 
negative terminal, so to speak." (pg. 64.) See also "If there is to-be immortality, there must be 
another kind of time: one in which past events (i.e., the past in its entirety) can be retrieved—i.e., 
brought back. I did experience such a time." (pg. 79.) 


**** "Tt (reality) is a hologram. 1) My augmented sense of space proves it. And 2) the information 
element; consisting of two parts: set and ground." Al this points to: hologram. Based on two 
information-rich signals." (pp. 98-99.) 


kik "The Gospels, then, depict a sacred mythic rite outside of time, rather than a historical event. 


"Note: This whole process:can be regarded as a psychological transformation, that of a redemptive 
psychosis." (pg. 95.) 


Appearances are a vast and interlocking lie.* To finally know the Logos truly, if that means anything, is 
to know it as for, as what Phil called a "unified abstract structure." In a way this was where PKD went 
wrong. It wasn't his fault. He saw that the world of 1975 was a fiction and behind that fiction was the 
world.of AD 45. But he lacked an essential concept, lacked it because it really hadn't been invented yet. 
Anyhow the man was a SF writer and a scholar of classical philosophy, he could not be expected to stay 
in touch with arcane discoveries beginning to take place on the frontiers of research mathematics. But 
he got very close, his intuition was red hot when he reached the conclusion that a unified abstract 
structure lay behind the shifting always tricky casuistry of appearances. The concept he needed was that 
of fractals and fractal mathematics. The infinite regress of form built out of forms of itself built out of 
forms of itself * unto infinity. The principle of self similarity. Phil was right, time is not a linear river. 
He was right, the Empire never-ended. Parallel universes is too simple a concept to encompass whatis 
really going on. The megamacrocosmos is a system of resonances, of levels, of endlessly adumbrated 
fun-house reflections. PKD really was. Thomas and Elijah and all the other precursive concrescences 


that came together to make the cat-loving fat man who compacted trash into gold. The logic of being 
that he sought, and largely found, was not an either-or logic but a both-and and and-and kind of logic. 


* "Probably the wisest view is to say: the truth—like the Self—is.splintered up over thousands: of 
mile and years; bits are found here and there, then and now, and must be recollected; bits appear in 
the Greek naturalists, in Pythagoras, in Plato, Parmenides, in Heraclitus, Neo-Platonism, 
Zoroastrianism, Gnosticism, Taoism, Mani, orthodox Christianity. Judaism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Orphism, the other mystery religions. Each religion or philosophy or philosopher 
contains:one or more bits, but the total system interweaves it into falsity, so each as a total system 
must.be rejected, and none is to be accepted at the expense of all the others..." (pp. 111-112) 


PKD was never more right than when he wrote: 


I actually had to develop a love of the disordered & puzzling; viewing reality as a vast riddle to be 
joyfully tackled, not in fear but with tireless fascination. What has been most needed is reality testing, 
& a willingness to face the possibility of self-negating experiences: i.e., real contradictions, with 
something being both true & not true.The enigma is alive, aware of us, & changing. It is partly created 
by our own minds: we alter it by perceiving it, since we are not outside it. As our views shift, it shifts. 
In a sense it is not there at all (acosmism). In another sense it is a vast intelligence: in another sense it is 
total harmonia and structure (how logically can: it be all three? Well, it is). * 

One cannot learn these things. One can only be told these things. And it is the Logos that does the 
telling. The key is in the I Ching, which Phil loved and used but which occupies a disappointingly small 
fraction of his ruminations in the Exegesis.** Almost. as if the counter flow, the occluding intelligence, 
kept Phil's eyes diverted from the key element necessary to the universal decipherment that he was 
attempting. Time is a fractal, or has.a fractal structure. All times, moments, months and millennia, have 
a pattern; the same pattern. This pattern is the structure within which, upon which, events "undergo the 
formality of actually occurring," as Whitehead used to say. The pattern recurs on every level. A love 
affair, the fall of an empire, the death agony of a protozoan, all occur within the context of this always 
the same but ever different pattern. All events are resonances of other events, in other parts of time, and 
at other scales of time.*** 


* (pg.91.) 


** "MITHC seems to be a subtle, even delicate questioning of, what is real? As if only the 2 books 
in it, GRASSHOPPER & the:I CHING are really the only actual reality. Strange." (pg. 181.) 


*** "Through anamnesis and restoration to the Form realm you have access to several space-time 
continua based on your universals." (pg. 102.) 


The mathematical nature of this pattern can be known.* It can be written as an equation, just like the 
equations of Schrodinger or Einstein. 


The raw material, the Ur text, out of which this mathematical pattern can be drawn is the King Wen 
sequence of the I Ching. That is where the secret lies. In the world's oldest book. Of course. Once 
possessed the pattern can then be discerned every where. Of course. It is ubiquitous. One of Phil' s 
favorite words. I know.this because the Logos taught me the pattern and I escaped the black iron prison 
of the world to tell thee of it. I have published it, I have lectured it and have had it written into software. 
My books are on the way, some with Phil’s old publisher Bantam. I would bet dollars to donuts that if 
Phil had lived to see, to feel, and to understand what this PKD-inspired servant of the Logos has 
managed to drag home from the beach, he would embrace it. This cannot be said without sounding like 
a madman or a jackass. I am sorry about that. As Phil Dick said, 


"What's got to be gotten over is the false idea that hallucination is a private matter." ** 
What is important 1s that the birth of this idea is now very near, has in fact already happened, and PKD 
showed the way. The answer is found. And this incredible genius, this gentle, long-suffering, beauty- 


worshipping man showed the way. When it counted he was right. All hail Philip K. Dick. 


-Terence McKenna Occidental, California 
June 1991 


* "The agent of creation (Logos or Forms, whatever called) is at the same time the abstract 
structure of creation. Although normally unavailable to our cognition and perception, this 
structure—and hence the agent of creation can be known..." (pg. 125) Also; ". this insubstantial 
abstract structure is reality properly conceived. But it is not.God. Here, multiplicity gives way to 
unity, to what perhaps can be called a field. The field is self-perturbing; it initiates its own causes 
internally; it is not acted on from outside". (pg. 127). Also, ""The agent of creation is its own 
structure’. This structure must not be confused with the multiplicity of physical objects in space 
and time governed by causation; the two are entirely different. (The structure is insubstantial, 
abstract, unitary and initiates its own causes internally, it is not physical and cannot be perceived 
by the human percept-system sensibly; it is known intelligibly, by what Plato called Noesis, which 
involves a certain ultimate high-order meta-abstracting.)" (pg. 128). And finally: "1 ... posit 
ontological primacy to.the insubstantial abstract structure, and, moreover, I believe that it fully 
controls the physical spatiotemporal universe as its basis and cause." (pg. 129) 


Sealy 


For information about the Philip K. Dick Society; write to: 
PKDS, 

P.O. Box 232517 

Encinitas, CA 92023 


Terence McKenna, with his brother Dennis McKenna, wrote The Invisible Landscape, 1975, reprinted 
by Harper San Francisco in 1992. He is also the author of The Archaic Revival: Essays and 
Conversations by Terence McKenna, Harper San.Francisco, 1991. 
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Dr. Green and the Goblins of Langley 


"What's the frequency, Kennett?" 


From the mysteriously missing pages of Brother.'. Blue.'. 


Following are some interesting excerpts from the book : Remote Viewers: The Secret History of America's Psychic Spies, 1997 by Jim Schnabel, Dell, ISBN 0-440- 
22306-7 


The names Richard Kennett, Peter Crane, Mike Russo and Don Kurtis which appear below are pseudonyms employed by Mr. Schnabel. Acting on gut instinct and an 
educated guess, we did some additional research (cf: "CIA-Initiated Remote Viewing Program at Stanford Research Institute" by Dr. Hal Puthoff, SSE's Journal, Vol. 
10, No. 1, p. 72) and were able to confirm to our satisfaction that the primary subject of these excerpts -- the mysterious and elusive "Richard Kennett" -- is none other 
than our Aviarian friend Blue Jay, Dr. Christopher "Kit" Green, MD, Ph.D; Chief, Biomedical Sciences Department, General Motors, former head of the CIA's UFO 
files at the "Weird Desk." 


To guard against any conceivable interpretive dissonance, our Martian Brethren have advised us to colour the name "Kennett" green to insure that our readers do not 
forget that Dr. Green is the one being referred to via the pseudonym "Richard Kennett." We thought it was a pretty cool idea too. And in case there is any doubt, though 
we may disagree with much of what goes on in the halls of the building where Dr. Green used to show up for work, we nevertheless maintain a high degreeg of respect 
for him and salute his courage here in breaking free of the narrow-minded and antiquated constraints of Club Science© to present us with these intriguing and vastly 
insightful interstitially-aware perspectives. 


Couple all this with the fact that there remains, in our carefully considered opinion, little difference between the occult exploits of today's military/intelligence 
community for the short-sighted purpose of gaining military superiority and the previous workings of the English scholar Dr. John Dee -- a mathematician, 
cartographer, astronomer, astrologer and espionage agent of Queen Elizabeth I, ca. 1582-1589, who conducted a series of ritual communications with a set of discarnate 
entities which eventually came to be known as the Enochian angels -- who intended to advance the expansionist policies of his sovereign Queen, hoping to control the 
hostile potentates of Europe by commanding the tutelary spirits of it's various nations. Then as now, it appears quite evident that there is an immense albeit tactically 
camouflaged war in process where the forces of light struggle "not against flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the powers, against the world forces of this 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness in the heavenly places." 


Back in 1982 or 1983, Richard Kennett at the CIA had been asked to consult with the Army on its involvement with the Monroe Institute. Kennett had declined any 
involvement, citing concerns over the "human use" implications. He believed that by promoting altered states, one made the brain more unstable, more prone to 
spontaneous hallucinations and delusions. He could see no reason at all why the Army should be involved with Monroe, and could see many reasons why it should not. 


One of Kennett's reasons, though unstated in his comments to the Army, was that he had once had his own OBE, using some tips he had picked up from one of Bob 
Monroe's books. He had felt himself separating from his prone, sleeping form, like a crab molting from its old shell. Then he was free. He walked across the room -- 
but now there were other beings in the room. There were monsters. Some kind of goblin hobbled up, put its nose right in his face, stared at him. Jesus! Kennett went 
back over to his bed, and tried to get back inside his body. He wasn't sure he could do it. The goblin -- 


Kennett made it back all right, but he would recommend, to anyone who asked, that out-of-body experiences be avoided like the plague. He suspected that the effects 
on the emotions, and on the nervous system in general, could result in heart attacks, psychological trauma, and even psychotic breaks in people who were already 
unstable. 


[Compare this analysis with the remarks of Kenneth Grant in the chapter entitled "Dream Control by Sex Magick" from his 1973 book Aleister Crowley and the 
Hidden God: "It has been remarked by various of Crowley's critics that the women who did qualify for the role [of "shamanic" seer via highly specific orgastic/tantric 


physical and aetheric manipulations] almost always ended their term of office in Colney Hatch, or some similar institution. This may be true, but it is not a valid 
criticism of Crowley's methods for what is not considered is that a special kind of temperament is required to establish contact with the dream state while still awake. 
Western women who possess the required traits are rare, and as they have not the hereditary advantage of initiation into occult techniques -- as have certain African 
and Oriental women -- the sudden impact of magical energy on their personalities tends to disturb their sanity. Such women therefore easily astralize; it was their lack 
of proper preparation that resulted in ultimate lunacy." -B:.B:.] 
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Kit Greci (L), Pat Price (c), Hal Puthoff (r) 


One day, May 29 to be precise, Puthoff was sufficiently impressed with the coordinate experiments that he placed a call to CIA head- quarters, to the office of Richard 
Kennett. 


Kennett was in his early thirties, with a wife and two young sons, and a house in the Virginia suburbs. He looked somewhat like the tennis player Jimmy Connors, 
though he and Connors didn't have much else in common. Within a decade, Kennett would be the assistant National Intelligence Officer [the NIO was the intelligence 
community's top analyst in a given subject, chairing interagency panels and writing annual reports on the subject] for chemical and biological warfare issues. 


Here in the spring of 1973, Kennett was still only a few years into his CIA career, and served as an analyst in the Agency's Office of Scientific Intelligence. He had a 
Ph.D. in neuro-physiology, was soon to complete his M.D., and spent much of his time preparing top-secret evaluations of the health of various foreign heads of state. 


Kennett was a man of eclectic interests. The free world's greatest spy organization often attracted his type. Ordinary science, like ordinary life, all too often left him 
bored; he seemed more at home confronting the wild extremes of human behavior. Religion and mysticism in particular fascinated him. Appropriately, then, he spent 
some of his CIA time monitoring the fringes of medicine and psychology, watching trends, attending conferences, visiting laboratories, looking for things that, though 
unconventional, might be useful to one side or another in the great game of the Cold War. One of the areas he kept an eye on was parapsychology, in particular the 
goings-on at SRI. 


One day in the lab, several members of the Livermore [LLNL] group were monitoring [Uri] Geller during a metal-bending session. They recorded him with audiotape, 
filmed him with videotape, and photographed him with a variety of still cameras, including one that was sensitive to thermal infrared radiation. 


After the experiment they developed all the film and saw something very strange. The infrared camera had caught what seemed to be two diffuse patches of radiation 
on the upper part of one of the laboratory walls. It was as if someone had briefly shone two large heat sources, either from inside the lab or outside pointing in. The 
patches grew in intensity for a few frames, then over the next few frames diminished to nothing. 


The Livermore Group were understandably puzzled over this, but it was only the beginning of the strangeness that would soon consume them. When they checked the 
audiotape they had made during the experiment, they found amid everything else a distinctive, metallic- sounding voice, unheard during the actual experiment but now 
clearly audible, if mostly unintelligible. All they could make out were a few apparently random words strung together. 


If Geller could be believed, things like this had happened before. According to one story, on several occasions when his friend Andrija Puharich had put him under 
hypnosis, audiotapes of the sessions had recorded similar strange voices. Another time, at a meeting with some Mossad officers, someone's tape recorder had suddenly 
seemed to start playing by itself, in full view of everyone. 


In any case, Peter Crane and some of the others in the Livermore group quickly found themselves involved in more strangeness than they could handle. In the days and 
weeks that followed, they began to feel that they were collectively possessed by some kind of tormenting, teasing, hallucination-inducing spirit. They all would be in a 
laboratory together, setting up some experiment, or one of the fellows and his wife and children would be at home, just sitting around, when suddenly there in the 
middle of the room would be a weird, hovering, almost comically stereotypical image of a flying saucer. It was always about eight inches across, in a gray, fuzzy 
monochrome, as if it were some kind of hologram. The thematic connection with Geller was obvious, when one remembered that Geller claimed to be controlled by a 
giant computerized flying saucer named Spectra. 


[cf. this somewhat similar event witnessed by Terrence McKenna: On the advice of a local contact, he sat down one day to watch a portion of the sky where, 
reportedly, a UFO might appear. After awhile, he noticed a strange, thin, horizontal cloud forming near the horizon. The cloud grew in length, then divided in two. The 
parts separated some distance, then moved back together again. Then the cloud appeared to move slowly toward him. McKenna wanted to rush to the nearby hut and 


wake his sleeping friends to come and see, but he was afraid to take his eyes off the moving cloud -- so he sat staring as it moved closer. Before long, he says, it was 
directly overhead, now clearly a flying saucer and so close he could see rivets in the metal. There was just one thing wrong. "I recognized this thing," he says. "It 
looked like the end cap of a Hoover vacuum cleaner, exactly the same fake saucer as in George Adamski's photos. This thing flew right over my head, and it was as 
phoney as a three dollar bill. I knew it was a fake." -B:.B:.] 


On the other hand, the flying saucer wasn't the only form the Livermore visions took. There were sometimes animals -- fantastic animals from the ecstatic lore of 
shamans -- such as the large raven-like birds that were seen traipsing through the yards of several members of the group. One of them appeared briefly to a physicist 
named Mike Russo and his terrified wife. The two were lying around one morning when suddenly there was this giant bird staring at them from the foot of their bed. 


After a few weeks of this, Russo and some of the others began seriously to wonder if they were losing their sanity. Peter Crane decided to call for help. He picked up 
the phone and called Richard Kennett. 


Kennett had visited Livermore previously, in his capacity as a CIA analyst, to ask Crane and the others about their results with Geller. He had remained close-mouthed 
about the CIA's own psi research, but that had been expected. As far as Crane was concerned, Kennett was their best hope for a private, quiet solution to the problem. 
He had parapsychological experience, biomedical training, and high-level security access-an extremely rare set of qualifications. 


On a Saturday morning not long thereafter, at the end of an otherwise unrelated trip to the San Francisco Bay Area, Kennett drove over and met with Crane in a coffee 
shop in the town of Livermore. Crane set out the situation for him, and soon Kennett was having long meetings with Russo and the others. They perspired, trembled, 
and even wept openly as they related some of the things that had happened to them. It was as if their world had collapsed around them. Nothing made sense anymore. 


Kennett knew that if he took any of these stories to a regular psychiatrist, the diagnosis would be some kind of dissociative, hallucinatory, or otherwise delusional 
experience. Even when two or three people claimed to have shared a vision, it would almost certainly be dismissed as folie a deux, or folie a trois. Such terms were 
used to refer to rare group hallucinations, when one hallucinating or delusional individual had such a dominant personality that others came to believe they had seen or 
experienced the same thing. 


Kennett didn't rule out such explanations, but he seemed fairly convinced that something else less pat and conventional was going on. For one thing, Crane, Russo, and 
the others had no history of involvement in the occult, and as far as Kennett could tell, their emotional situations immediately prior to these visionary experiences hadn't 
been particularly stressful or otherwise hallucinogenic. Moreover, they all had top-secret security clearances, which had required among other things that they be 
screened for psychological disorders. 


Then there was the very strange business of the metallic voice on the audiotape. Among the few intelligible words it pronounced were two or three together which 
Kennett recognized as the code name of a very closely held government project. The project had nothing to do with psychic research, and neither it nor its code name 
was known to Crane or Russo or the others at Livermore. It was as if whoever or whatever had produced the code name on the tape had known that Kennett would soon 
arrive on the scene and had saved this special shiver down the spine just for him. 


Kennett, going by the book, reported the code name incident to the security people at the CIA, muting the outlandish details only slightly. The security people filed it 
away, and wondered if Dr. Kennett might be getting a little too close to his subject matter. 


The situation at Livermore eventually resolved itself, after Russo complained about a telephone call from the strange metallic voice. The voice demanded that the 
Livermore group cease its research activities with Geller. The group did, and within a month, the bizarre apparitions faded away. 


One of the last such apparitions sprang itself upon a Livermore physicist named Don Curtis and his wife. They were sitting in their living room one evening, soberly, 
uneventfully, not talking about Geller or the paranormal, when suddenly there was this...arm ...hovering holographically in the middle of the room. 


The arm was clothed as if it belonged to a man wearing a plain gray suit. There was no bloody stump where it should have connected with a shoulder. It merely faded 
into clear space. But at the end of the arm where a hand should have been, there was no hand, only a hook. The hooked arm twisted around for a few seconds in front of 
Curtis and his wife, and then disappeared. 


Curtis related the story to Kennett, and for some reason, it seemed to push the CIA officer over the edge. He telephoned Hal Puthoff and Russell Targ and demanded 
that they meet with him on their next trip to Washington. He didn't quite believe that they could have cooked all of this up, using their SRI lasers to make haunted- 
house holograms. But he suspected that with their own ample experiences of Geller and his associated phenomena, they would be able to shed some light on what was 
happening. 


Within a few days, Puthoff and Targ arrived in Washington for a scheduled fund-raising tour of government offices. Kennett met them shortly after they had arrived at 
their hotel, and though it was close to midnight, he sat them down and told them the whole story, including the story of the floating arm. 


"And so the goddamn arm --" said Kennett, winding up his story. "The thing was rotating, with this gray suit on, and it had a hook on it. It was a false arm. What do 
you think of that?" 


And as Kennett pronounced the word that, there was a sharp, heavy pounding on the door to the hotel room, as if someone were intending to knock it down. Kennett 
had a mischievous streak. Was he playing some Kind of practical joke here? Puthoff and Targ didn't think so. The pounding was so loud, it was frightening. After a 
moment, Targ went over to the window and hid behind the curtains. Puthoff stood inside the bathroom. Kennett went over to the door and opened it. 


Standing in the doorway was a man who at first glance was remarkable only by his unremarkableness. He was nondescript and unthreatening, somewhere in middle 
age. He walked past Kennett very slowly, with a stiff gait, to the middle of the room, between the two beds. He turned around, and said in an oddly stilted voice, "Oh! I 
guess...I must...be...in...the wrong...room." 


And with that he walked out, slowly, stiffly, giving all of them time to see that one sleeve of his gray suit, pinned to his side, was empty. 
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"Inhaling deeply, I tried cleansing myself of the toxins 
in my mind. 
I sucked in the cold air, trying to exhale the haunting 
images that 
plagued me. After several purifying breaths I leaned 
over the hood 
of the car, resting my head against the warm metal. 
God, I HAD to 
get a grip. Why was this bothering me so much? What 
was the big 
deal? I slammed my fist into the hood. I knew what the 
fucking big 
deal was. I was reading about human beings who 
turned into 
fucking ghosts, and as if that weren't enough, they 
traveled in 
time to look at stuff and come back again. They fucking 
hovered 
above the ground, walked through walls and spoke to 
evil spirits..." 


Frater D:.1:.A:.R:.V:. 


From the mysteriously missing pages.of Brother.'. Blue.". 


Powerful Religious Artifacts: A Remote View 


2003 e.v. - Issue #5 


by Major David Morehouse 


Messenger 
"In.a dream, the angel carries me, a.torn and broken man, 
toward a place of rest and healing." -1994 
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"Welcome, David. We have been waiting for you. Who we 
are is unimportant. What we have called you here for is this: 
you are to know from this point forward that what you have 
chosen to do in the world is wrong. Pursue peace. Teach 
peace; and the path to it will be made known to you. You 
have tasted death...now bring life. We will be with you 
always." 
-Entities encountered during Major Morehouse's NDE 


I was scheduled for a ten o'clock ERV session with a training target and Mel as my monitor. We walked 
to the viewing building together. Mel carried his coffee in a:‘broken-down chipped-up mug about a 
hundred and fifty years old. I was surprised it held liquid, but he was never without it. 


"I think you'll enjoy today's little journey," he said. 
"I could use a little entertainment." 


Once I was set up and ready, I started my countdown; in a few minutes I was entering the ether and on 
my way to the target. 


"Give.me your impressions as soon as possible. I don't want you wasting any time here." 


"I'm someplace like a cave. It smells musty and the ground is cold. The air isn't moving at all, and it's 
completely dark. I can't see anything at all." I moved forward in the direction the signal line led. 


"No, I see a small flicker of light in front of me." 


Riley leaned back in his chair and watched the video monitor closely. "Good! See what the light is." 


I moved toward the light as fast as I could, but it seemed to move away from me, as if I were chasing 
something in a dream. I chased the light for about ten minutes, but though I was moving in what I 
thought was a straight line, I just wasn't gaining any ground. Frustrated, I stopped. 


"I've stopped moving toward the light source, Mel. I just couldn't close on it. I don't know if I'm not 
really moving, or if it's moving away from me. I'm just standing here in the dark now." 


"Do you sense anything in the.darkness? Anyone or anything?" 


My first thought was Great! Just what I want to do, grab something in the dark. "All I can say, Mel, is 
this target better not be a page out of the Odyssey. If I run into a-" 


"Oh, be quiet and look around. You can't 
remote-view something that never 
happened, for crying out loud." 


Suddenly, the cavern I stood in was 
flooded.with brilliant light that came 


Portal II from within the surrounding stone. The 
"A dream in which the sky light vanished as quickly as it had come. 
tears and another "What the hell was that?" I shouted. 
dimension is revealed." - 
1991 


"Tell me what you saw." 


"I saw alight coming from the walls of 
the cavern. By the way, I am in a cavern; 
the light just confirmed that. But it's 
dark again and I see nothing." 


gee Again and again the light pulsed and 
disappeared, like-a strobe. The pulses 
seemed to pierce my eyes and ears, even 
my flesh. The temperature of the cavern 
began to rise rapidly, and it was 
increasingly difficult to breathe. I told 
Mel so. 


"You need to move on out of there," he 
replied. "Take a look around for another 
i. passageway." 


Sure enough, behind me was a wide 
arched passage into another room. I 


" and the heavens shall be hadn't seen it because I was facing away 
rolled together like a from it chasing the light; in retrospect, it 
scroll." "And the heaven was as if the light had been trying to 
departed as a scroll when lead me away. 
it is rolled together..." Is. 
34:4, Rev. 6:14 


The next room was smaller, à rectangle 
about twenty feet by ten feet witha 
ceiling maybe fifteen feet high. Like the 
larger chamber, it was lit from within 


the surrounding stone, but something 
was different, as if the pulsing energy I'd 
felt in the larger chamber originated here. 


"Im in the smaller of the two rooms, and there seems to.be no way out of this one except the entrance I 
used. I sense some form of energy. here, and I'm having difficulty focusing my vision on the center of 
the room. There's something here that I can't see -- but there's something here, for sure." 


"An object, a personality, a definitive energy source?" 


' 


I struggled to see. "There's a low platform in the center of the room. It's carved out of stone.' 


What are its dimensions?" 


The Old Warrior 
"A self-portrait from one 
of my darker dreams." - 
1989 


"About five feet by three feet, and maybe 
ten inches high. I can't see ...it's like a 
mirage in the center of the room." 


"You can't focus on it?" 


"Exactly. It's vibrating too fast. The 
vibration's like a camouflage of sorts. 
Something's there; but I'm not supposed to 
be seeing it: Something very unusual and 
powerful." 


"Okay, here's what I want you to do. Try 
and move to a time when there is less z 
vibration and you might be able to see." 


L understood; we'd worked on movement 
exercises like this before. The idea. was 
that if I initiated movement in time the 
signal line would take me where I could i zh 
view the target clearly. It had worked on ; ; X 
some small training targets, but I hadn't 

tried it. on anything like this: 


I concentrated on the movement through time and closed my eyes to the events speeding by. I felt 
vertigo setting in, which indicated the speed of my movement. I'd found it best to keep my eyes closed 
so as not to vomit. Finally the sensation of movement slowed gradually and stopped. When I opened 
my eyes, I beheld the most bizarre scene. 


In the center of the room a group of peasants chipped away àt the stone of the floor, forming the 
pedestal I'd already seen. Now time scrolled forward, stopped briefly, then scrolled forward again: the 
signal line was moving me at will, allowing me tó see the room at various points in time. Finally it 
stopped completely, at a point it must have "felt" was critical to the mission. 


In amazement, I watched as four men dressed in ancient-seeming clothes carried a golden box into the 
room. One man at each corner of the object, they reverently positioned it in the center of the stone 
pedestal and retreated backward from the room, their heads bowed. Now a huge stone covered the 
room's entrance, and slowly all outside light was blocked as the men labored to seal the passage. Oddly, 


the golden box kept the room lighted. And the same strange energy I had felt before, when I could see 
nothing, filled the cavern. A sense of threat came over me; I felt I was being warned not to approach the 
box. 


"What's going on, David?" 


"Im in the presence of the object and it's very weird, as though I were standing in the presence of some 
very powerful deity. The golden box is a symbol of that power, and it's warning me not to come closer." 


"I want you to ignore the warning and get às close as you can. Touch it if you can, and describe the 
sensation to me." 


I tried to move toward the object. "It's a golden box with animals on top of it." 


"Real animals?" 


"No, small statues, and they have wings that sweep backward and up. The box itself is very powerful, or 
maybe it's.something that protects the box that's powerful. Whatever it is, I can't get any closer. I feel 
I'm in‘real danger of being hurt; I don't like this." 


"Remember, you're not physically there. But tell me what you think would happen if you were 
physically there. Describe that sensation to me. 


"I think that nothing mortal can be in this presence. I couldn't even be in the same room with it; if T 
were, I'd perish instantly." 


"You'd die?" 


"No, I don't think 'die' is the word. I'm thinking more along the lines of being vaporized. But I seem to 
feel that that would mean another movement to another place, only I wouldn't have any control over it. 
What I'm trying to: say is, nobody's supposed to be here. Even we aren't supposed to be here; it's an 
invasion, an intrusion into something very powerful and sacred." 


"Ah, that word 'sacred.' Explore that a bit -- look into the essence of the box. What's there that's 
sacred?" 


I moved around the box carefully, never taking my eyes off it and never letting the doorway out of my 
sight. "Well, I sense that this symbol is, or has been used as, a tool." 


"What sort of tool?" 


"I don't know exactly. It had some very lofty purpose, and it served a great number of people for a long 
time. Then it was placed here until it was needed again. Many people lost their lives to be able to use it; 
even more died in order to get it here." 


"Why is it in that lonely place, do you think?" 


"It's been hidden until called out again. Its purpose has been served for now, but not forever. It's being 
protected. If you try to unravel its secret you are dumbfounded and confused -- that's one of its 
defenses. If you stumble upon it, you are destroyed or taken away to another place for fear you might 
reveal the secret." 


"All right; you've been there an hour and forty minutes now. Let's break it off and come home." 


Those were the words I wanted to hear. I felt very uncomfortable and vulnerable in the cavern. "I'm on 
my way." 


An hour later I sat in the garden room with Levy and Mel and discussed my session with them. They 
began with the usual questions: "What did you think it was? What is this sketch of? How did you feel?" 
And so on. They marveled at my sketches of the box and the winged creatures that adorned it. They 
discussed the powerful unseen presence and the indications of a protective force. We talked for more 
than an hour without them revealing anything concrete about the target, but finally Mel suggested that I 
be given my feedback. Like a dog waiting for a bone, I waited for the envelope. Levy opened it first and 
looked inside, smiling. Of course, he already knew what the target was; he just wanted to amuse himself 
with another look at the feedback. Shaking his head, he tossed the artist's sketch from the envelope on 
the desk in front of me and walked out of the room. 


"Well, aren't you going to look at it?" Riley asked. 


I turned the paper over to see a painting and description of the Ark of the Covenant. "Oh, my God," I 
said slowly. 


"Oh, my God' are the exact words I was looking for." Riley laughed. "I was sure you were gonna say 
‘em anytime. But the damned thing is just too powerful. I had the same problem. The only person to 
ever call it in the air, so to speak, was Posner. I think it's because he's such a hardhead he didn't hear the 
thing warning.him not to come any closer, or maybe he knew what it looked like before he got started -- 
he's kind of religious, you know.:Have you ever seen a picture before?" 


"Nope! I've heard of it -- I mean, who hasn't? But I never knew what it looked like. Or felt like." 


"Some very important religious articles were carried around the desert in that thing. It went along with 
Moses in the wilderness." 


"Yeah, I'm sort of familiar with the story. I had to take religion every semester at B YU." 


"Did you know the Ark was part of a dimensional opening?" 


"What do you mean, ‘dimensional opening ?" 


"I mean a portal that lets you move from one dimension to another. I think God dwells in a four- 
dimensional world; that's why He's omnipresent and omniscient. When the high priests went into the 
inner sanctum of the Temple in the wilderness, they tied ropes to their ankles so their buddies could pull 
them back. These guys were traveling somewhere, and I believe it was to another dimension, where 
they would commune with the Creator. The ropes on their ankles were their way of making sure they 
had.a round-trip ticket. Cool, huh?" 


E im. u nev Z 1 iend. 
I stared at him. "You never cease to amaze me, my friend." 


A younger, happier Dave with wife and Dad 
prior to his initiation in the Black Lodge of 
D:.I:.A:. -1979 


Space Aliens: A Remote View 


"The CIA is in the business of manipulating the belief systems of entire nations. I doubt they're above 
working in their own back yard if it suits them." 
-Major.David Morehouse, DIA Remote Viewer 


One day two weeks later, with Mel monitoring, I undertook what was called an open search. In an open 
search, you have no coordinates to guide you; you just invite the signal line to take you wherever there's 
something to be learned: Remote viewers did these every so often just so they could remember that 
there are more of them out there -- more planets, more beings, more civilizations -- than there are of us... 
I guess. This was my first such search. Mel had spent the last two days coaching me, but as I began, all 

I could remember was that they were always humbling experiences, full of surprises. 


"Tell me where you are," Mel said. 


"In the middle of a prairie. I can see a series of jagged rocks jutting out of the ground about fifty. yards 
away. They're maybe a hundred feet high and they look like black crystals set at a forty-five-degree 
angle in the ground. It's strikingly beautiful. 


"I'm next to the crystals now, and I can see my reflection in them. That's odd -- I've never been able to 
see my reflection in anything on.a search before. Also, the reflection looks as if it's a couple of meters 
inside the crystal. 


"Do you-" 


"Whoa! I see other reflections in the crystals." I spun around, thinking something must be beside or 
behind me, but nothing was. These weren't reflections at all. "Mel! I see movement inside this. black 
crystal wall. The images look human, but I can't quite make them out." 


"Move into the wall and find out who they are." 


I pressed my hand into the crystal and followed it 
, in. "This seems to be an entrance. There's a 
stairway leading down; it's about twenty feet wide 
and it drops from here maybe two hundred feet 
- below the surface. I'm going to follow it." 


"I want you to describe the beings to.me. Tell me 
what they're thinking, how they look, and what 
they do." 


į labyrinth of causeways and great arching 
entrances. Everything I saw was made of the black 
crystal; everywhere I looked, there were people on 
foot. 


"They look pretty much like us, I guess -- in fact, I 
can't see anything markedly different. Their 

* clothing is something like what people wore in 
"Babe of the Abyss" — ancient Egypt, very loose-fitting and accented with 
gold embroidery and metal. It's white, which 
contrasts tremendously with the blackness of this 
place. 


"I'm approaching a transparent archway. It covers the walkway I'm on for several hundred feet. I'm in a 
big room, and this archway runs the length of it. The damned thing is huge." 


"Is there a central place where everyone's congregating?" 


"I don't know; let me see." One walkway seemed to have heavier traffic than the others, so I moved 
there. "I'm following a large group now. It's a very strange feeling, walking among these beings. I get 
the impression they: know I'm here -- in fact, several of them have looked directly at me and sort of 
smiled. They aren't interested in me; they just seem to know I'm here." 


"See if any of them will talk to you." 


"Okay, whatever you say." Feeling stupid, I waved my arms at the beings, spoke to them, even stood in 
their way. All they did was look at me; I was in their path, they walked right through me. "Nobody's 
talking here, Mel. Sorry!" 


"Fine, see if you can find 
some central hub." 


"I'm still following this 
large group; they seem to be 
turning off ...yeah, we're 
entering a large room, 
where everyone is standing 
shoulder to shoulder. It's 
like an amphitheater, very 
narrow at the bottom and 
wider at the top. Still made 
of the black crystal." 


"What's going on in this 
place?" 


"There's someone sitting in 
a big elevated chair at the 


bottom of the room. 
Everyone here is paying having survived the ordeal and finally 


very close attention to emerged on the Other Side 
whatever this thing says." 


"Why are you calling this 
being à 'thing'?" 


"Uh, that's a good question. I think because he or she or it is larger than the others; and dressed 
differently. They're in all white; this thing's in black. It has a large open hood over its head, with long 
flowing sleeves that mostly cover its hands. The hands are not like everyone else's; the texture is much 
rougher, and the color is darker. If I had to call it, I'd say this one is very evil." 


"Evil?" 


"Okay, not evil. He's some kind of lawgiver or something. He directs people to do things, and they do 
them without question. It's not really clear; he points to people, motions to them, and they leave, 
apparently to carry out some task." 


"Can you speak to this lawgiver?" 


"No! And I don't even want to try. I can tell he knows I'm here, but he couldn't care less, and I get the 
impression he'll be pissed if I try to flaunt the fact that I'm here." 


"Okay. Have you seen enough?" 


"Yeah, I think I have for now." 


"Break it off and come on back." 


Ithought Mel might be disappointed by my timidity. It seemed he wanted me to really assert myself 
and let the beings know I was there, but I simply didn't feel comfortable doing that. I felt a certain 
fascinate on in visiting another world, but I also understood the need to treat it respectfully: I was an 
invader, not a guest. I saw them look at me; I knew they were aware of my presence, yet they chose not 
to speak. So it was clear to me that I was being tolerated, not accepted. And I vowed I would never 


interfere in other worlds. It was their prerogative to acknowledge me, but: I would never force myself on 
them. 


Riley snatched my summary out of my hand. "Come on, let's get out of here early and grab a beer. I 
want to talk to you." 


"I hope you're not pissed at me because of the session." 


"Pissed? There you go again, thinking you didn't do well. Dàve, what you get out of an open search is 
up to you; the unit doesn't have any expectations. Open searches are freebies; you get to go where the 
signal line takes you instead of telling it where you want to go. They're like an amusement park, only 
the tickets are your RV training. Ain't it great?" 


"Yeah, I suppose so." 


"So, did you learn anything?" 


"I guess I learned that there are other worlds and other civilizations, and that each one has its own 
agenda in the universe. It puts things into perspective for me. I used to think of the human race as God's 
chosen people, but I'm obviously wrong. 


"What makes you say that?" 


"Well, who's to say where God's reign starts and stops? I mean, He could be the overseer of that place I 
visited only hours ago; what makes us any better than those beings?" 


"You're catching on, my friend. We're nothing but a little blue spot in a solar system, in a galaxy witha 
hundred million solar systems, in a universe with a hundred million galaxies. And the truth is we don't 
know where it ends, or if it does. And we aren't even talking about dimensions yet. Gives you a 
headache, doesn't it? 


I laughed. "It does at that. Let's go get that beer." 


Gulf War Syndrome -- A Remote View 


1990 RV Session: 


I got hooked up and lay down to prepare myself, listening to Beethoven's "Moonlight" Sonata over and 
over. Five times before I started my countdown I listened to the anguished creation of a man who 
realized he didn't belong in the world he found himself in. Five times I listened before I found myself 
falling into a tunnel of light and passing into another world. 


Ilanded crouching and lingered for a moment, gaining my equilibrium. When I rose to my feet I saw a 
black world of mist, and a hollow sun above me. 


"Something's wrong! I'm not at the target, Mel!" I cried. 
"Mel! I'm off-planet somewhere!" 


Riley was scrambling to figure out-what to do. "Calm 
down, Morehouse, get a grip and tell me what you see." 


"I'm off-planet and I -- Wait, I hear something." 


"What is it?" 


Brother Mel - 
Beloved D:.I:.A:. Trickster 


"Quiet! Just wait." And then I saw it, a Bradley Fighting Vehicle roared past me out of the black haze. It 
was quickly followed by another, and yet another, and then three more. They disappeared into the 
smoke as quickly as they'd come. "Sorry, false alarm. I'm where I'm supposed to be." I don't think I'd 
ever grinned in the ether before. I thought for sure that Mel was cursing me under his breath. 


"Give me a description of your surroundings, Dave. I need to try and pinpoint your location." 


"Well, I can't see much from here ...there's black smoke everywhere. I must be standing in the plume of 
à burning vehicle or something. Let me move to another vantage point." But no matter where I stopped 
I found myself completely immersed in choking black smoke. 


"I can't seem to shake this stuff, it's everywhere. I need to get some real distance if I'm to get out of the 
smoke." 


"Okay," Mel said, "whenever you're ready, I want you to move upward five hundred feet and to the 
north twenty miles. Go ahead any time. 


I felt myself move upward rapidly, and the ground below me blurred as I sped across the terrain and 
settled in the new target area. Here; too, the air was thick with the black smoke, the ground littered with 
the rubble.of the war. "I still can't see anything, Mel. I think the entire area is blanketed with this stuff." 


"What's it made of?" 


"It tastes and smells like petroleum, and it's sticky, it coats everything. It's got to be oil. I'm going to 
Iook around -- keep listening, okay?" 


"I'm here." Mel had to be impatient; he'd expected this to be easier, and so had I. 


I started moving in large circles, surveying the ground beneath me and straining to see even fifty feet 
through the smoke. Periodically, I came upon wrecked vehicles, more often civilian than military ones. 
The tracks of hundreds of vehicles scarred the sand, almost all going north or northwest. I followed 
them. I knew the Iraqi army was in retreat, and I assumed they'd be heading away from the direction 
their destroyed weapons were facing in. I passed over the splayed bodies of many Iraqi soldiers; the 
smell of their flesh in the desert heat was masked by the equally sickening stench of the black smoke. 


"I heard something roaring in the distance, Mel. I'm moving toward it, but the. temperature is increasing 
rapidly." 


"I know, I can see your temp rising. here. Keep your distance and give me your perceptions. 


"Don't worry, I'm getting too old to act stupid." 


I traveled along the surface, where I could see more clearly. The roaring got louder and louder, and the 
heat became unbearable. I moved left and right until I found a spot where the heat was less intense and I 
could get close enough to glimpse the source. 


"It's an oil well. It's burning like crazy; flames must be shooting fifty feet-or more into the air. There's 
raw crude all over the ground, but most of it.has already burned. Mel, I've never seen anything like this 
up close --'it's:like:a blowtorch standing on end. I've got a hole in the smoke here, so I'm going straight 
up for a look." 


My phantom body rose to a height of thirty meters or so above the well fire. I turned slowly in the air, 
surveying my surroundings. Everywhere, as far as I could see, blazing torches sprang out of the ground, 
belching flame and smoke. Plume mixed with plume until they all joined together in one massive black 
blanket. The heat beneath me reminded me that I had a job to do, and I returned to my lower vantage 
point. 


"This is bad, Mel; every oil well for as far as I can see is on fire. This is real bad. I don't know what to 
do from here. Obviously they know about this -- who could miss it? Do you think I should come back 
now?" 


Riley thought for a moment. "No; keep looking around. You're right, they surely know about the fires, 
so there must be something else. You've been on target for about fifty minutes now; can you give it 
another twenty or thirty minutes before you come back?" 


"No problem. Even here, I like it better than back there. I'll keep snooping around." 


As I türned away from the oil well, I spotted a small silver object in the sand. "Mel, I think I see 
something unusual -- a small canister, looks like stainless steel. It's stuck in the sand downwind from 
the fire." 


"What is it?" Riley asked. 


"I don't know. It's empty, though:-- at least I think it's empty; nothing is coming out of it." I gazed at the 
object, which leaned like the Tower of Pisa. About twenty or so inches high and about three or four 
inches in diameter, it was a finished metal cylinder with perhaps four or six inches of its base wedged 
into the sand to hold it upright. It narrowed at the neck, where a valve was placed. A plastic seal had 
been torn away and a portion of it lay on the ground next to the. cylinder. I circled it, trying to see 
something that might indicate what the cylinder was, but no luck. "There's something odd about this 
thing. It just doesn't belong here at all. I'm moving to another wellhead to see if I can find one that has 
some markings on it, or if there's a pattern here." 


"Okay, but first can you get a fix:on the location of this one?" 


"Too late, I'm already moving. But I don't think I could give you a fix anyway; I can't see enough of the 
terrain to describe it." 


"I understand. Let me know what you find at the next well." 


I found similar canisters at every well I could get.to in the next twenty minutes. They varied slightly in 
size and shape, but they were always downwind from the fire, as.if to avoid burning their contents: 
Something about them troubled me deeply, but I couldn't tell. what. "I'm breaking it off and coming 
home; Mel." 


I completed my summary and sketches and was on my way to turn them in to Nofi when Kathleen 


returned from her session. She was:white as a sheet. 


"You all right, Kathleen?" Jenny asked as Mel ran to her. 


"I'm fine, I think I just need to sit down for a while. It was hot in the room --" She slumped forward in 
Mel's arms; her session papers fell from her hand and scattered on the floor. I helped Mel carry her to 
the couch, where we laid her down. She was moaning as Jenny dialed 911. Paul Posner appeared with a 
cold washcloth to wipe her face, and Nofi scrambled out of his office in the commotion. I thought I saw 
him actually get nervous there for.a minute; he thought he was in trouble. 


Fortunately, the hospital was just across the street and down a block or so, and Kathleen was even 
coming to by the time the ambulance arrived. I noticed her papers still scattered on the floor, and I 
hurried to pick them up before the ambulance crew came in. 


It turned out that Kathleen was dehydrated; the heat of the viewing room and the intensity of the session 
had taken their toll..She'd be fine, and so would the baby; she just wouldn't be doing any more viewing 
as long as she was pregnant. 


After the ambulance left, I went back to my desk with a fresh cup of coffee. I'd set Kathleen's papers 
down there; now I started putting them in order. And my heart nearly stopped. There on page five was a 
sketch of the cylinder in the sand, a sketch identical to mine. 


"Oh, my God," I said aloud. 


Riley came to a stop in front of my desk. 


I jumped up and looked around the cubicle doorway to see if anyone else was coming: The coast was 
clear, so I sat Mel down in the chair beside my desk and handed him my sketches and Kathleen's. 


"Look at these." I showed him my results. 


"So?" 


"So? Are you kidding me? Look at them, they're the same as mine." 


"Goddamn, Dave, they're supposed to be the same. You had nearly the same mission." 


"No, I didn't. Look at Kathleen's tasking sheet, it's there at the bottom of the stack. She was supposed to 
took for evidence of chemical or biological agents. I was supposed to look for ' anything of military 
significance, like a combat unit or a weapon, not to look for chemicals or bio-agents. What kind of 
fucking game are they playing here?" 


Riley looked at me, confused. "I don't see what you're getting at, Dave." 


Suddenly it all seemed clear to me. The DIA wanted to make sure that a chemical or biological agent 
had been released on U.S. troops, but they didn't want anyone else to know. So they made it appear to 
us remote viewers that. we were targeting different areas, when in fact we were all targeted on the same 
area. They also tried to keep us from talking to one another. 


If all of us remote viewers came up with the same results, the DIA would:know that chemical or 
biological weapons had been used. However, none of us would know, because we would never be able 
to compare notes. Once the use of these unconventional weapons had been confirmed, the DIA could 
start their cover-up so the American public would never find out. 


Itook a deep breath and tried to calm down a bit. "Okay, look. We all got called in to help out. Nofi 
doesn't want us to help, but we're shoved into his lap from all across the United States. Second, we're all 
targeted into the same area, with just minor changes in the coordinates -- something we wouldn't notice 
unless we sat down and compared notes, which is a violation of protocol. Third, each tasking is worded 
differently. They know we'll all stumble on the same thing, though -- they know the signal line will lead 
us to the most significant aspect of the site. So we give them confirmation of the employment of 
biological or chemical weapons, and we never even realize what we've done, because the only one to 
put it together is Nofi. ["John Nofi" DIA RV Project Stargate director -B:.B:.] 


"And some closed intelligence cell at DIA," Mel said somberly. 


"It's obvious that the Iraqis placed the canisters next to the fires to mask the plume from the canisters. 
So I think they released a slow-acting toxin to poison thé coalition forces, and they covered it up with 
oil-well fires. Every soldier downwind of those fires-must've inhaled the bug or whatever it was. The 
poor fuckers are walking around with time bombs inside themselves, and the rest of thé world is 
distracted because the environment has been damaged. It's really slick. Un-fucking-believable." My 
face tingled, feeling as though it were a mask and not my own; my hands were numb. "They know it. 
Our fucking government knows it and they don't want anyone else to know it." 


"Yeah, can you imagine if this got out? The fucking war is over and the treaty is being worked on. If 
this got out, all hell would break loose!" 


"I'm more cynical than that. I think some lawyer in the Pentagon put a bug in the secretary's ear about 
the ramifications of having to answer to fifty thousand legal or medical claims against the government. 
I don't think our illustrious leaders want to break the bank taking care of the thousands of military who 
are affected by this thing especially since they don't know what the extent of the damage is. They'll just 
deny any knowledge of it, or spend the next seventy years faking research until everyone affected is in a 
box or in a VA hospital. This is à goddamned conspiracy, that's what itis." 


Riley grabbed me by the arm and shook me. "Just wait a fucking minute. It all sounds good sitting here 
at this desk, but think about what you're saying. Think for a minute, just think." He released me and sat 
down again, his head in his hands. "If this is true, it's far bigger than either of us. We need more 
evidence. We need some other sessions." 


"So pick one. Everybody in the place is going into the sand and. smoke. When do: you work the 
mission?" 


Riley shook his head. "My session won't do any good: I've been shown the results of yours and 
Kathleen's, and anyone would say I duplicated your results to cause a ruckus. Goddammit, Dave, this is 
not good. We don't have anyone who will listen to us on this." 


"We'll take it to the media!" 


"Uh-huh. Who do you think will give you time to explain that you re a trained military psychic, who is 
part of this top- secret program at Fort. Meade -- and no, you don't really work there anymore, they just 
called you in to visit for this special project?" He paused to put his hand on my shoulder. "You getting 

the picture yet, buddy? We weren't supposed to find this out, and just in case we did, they brushed their 
tracks out of the sand. Nobody will ever believe you. Nobody." 


I stared out the window, shaking my head in disbelief. "So what do we do, Mel? We've seen this; what 
do we do, ignore it? Then how are we any different from the guy they were fighting over there?" 


"I don't know," Mel said quietly. 


"I'm going to tell Nofi that I know. I'll leave you out of it, but I want the bastard to know that I know 
what the fuckers are up to." I grabbed the papers from the desk and started out, but Mel blocked my 
way. "Move, Mel. I'm doing this!" 


"Over my dead body. If you go in there and let him know that you're on to him, you may walk out of 
here tonight. But are you going to make it home? Think about it, asshole, what are you to them? If they 
went to these lengths to keep this quiet, do you think they'll let a burnout like you spoil their secret for 
them? How long do you think it would take them to kill you -- or just discredit you? Oh how are those 
goddamned nightmares, anyway?" 


"Fuck you, Mel!" 


"No, fuck you! You want some more? Where's your wife and children? How come they don't live with 
you anymore? Is it because you see things in the night? Is it because you walk in your sleep and swing 
at phantoms? What did you go home every night and tell your wife and kids about? Didn't you tell them 
that you could travel in time and see things remote in time and space. Didn't you do that, Major 
Morehouse? Isn't it true that you are simply delusional, perhaps. psychotic?" 


"You want to take on the big intelligence machine. You want to stand up like some fucking hero and 
tell the world that you saw the sons and daughters of the world poisoned by a madman. Then you want 
to add that the U.S. government orchestrated a cover-up. Oh; yes, boys and girls, ladies and gentlemen 
of the court-martial jury, we have a prime lunatic on our hands. We strongly recommend that you find 
him guilty of treason and lock his fucking ass in Leavenworth until he dies: No,.no -- better yet, let's 
give him some good mind-altering drugs and keep him in a. hospital somewhere so his mom and dad 
can watch their son eat baby food through a straw." Riley was shaking with anger and frustration. "You 
can't do this now." He dropped to the chair, exhausted. "You can't. It will serve no purpose, and you 
will die in the process; I promise you. You have a family to think about. Now don't make me give you 
the fucking water parable again, okay? Just let it go for now. Please tell me you will let it go for now. 
Everything has it's season; this will, too. But not now. Promise me." 


Ibit my lip in frustration, yet I knew he was right. Everything he said was true, and speaking up would 
solve nothing. The heroes had been poisoned and.I could say nothing. Nobody would ever believe me. 


"I promise." I wiped a tear from my eye. "I promise." 


Isaw what happened ... and now, the babies of the heroes are dying. 


Excerpt from: 


Psychic Warrior 

1996 by David Morehouse 
St Martins Press, New York 
ISBN 0-312-14708-2 
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27 Saucers 


The Oberg Files 
©1997 by 
Blue Resonant Human, Ph.D. 
(Agent BlueBird) 


From the mysteriously missing pages-of Brother.'. Blue. 


In regards to Jim Oberg's startlingly revealing (yet utterly ignored!) recent usenet posting: 


Newsgroups: alt.alien.visitors 
Subject: OTHER gov't UFO secrets 
From: jamesoberg @aol.com 

Date: 26 Apr 1997 14:15:43 GMT 


Open letter to CSETI: 


I applaud CSETI's efforts to strip away the "government secrets prosecution" barrier to the disclosure of 
people's stories about UFO experiences and I fully support the call for a government declaration that all 
legal constraints against disclosure be dissolved. I've always felt that claims of fear of such prosecütion 
as an excuse by people not to "go public" was often merely a gimmick not to have to take responsibility 
for the authenticity of such stories, since as far as I've been able to tell -- and through OMNTI's "Project 
Open Book" we searched far and wide for examples -- nobody has ever been arrested or charged -- 
much less convicted and sentenced -- for actually doing so. 


But don't stop merely with legalizing disclosure of all -- if any -- government secrets about "real 
UFOs". I believe there is. a far more valuable body of "secrets" that will help understand the decades of 
UFO phenomena that the world has experienced. This deals with government-related activities which 
directly or indirectly led to public perceptions that UFOs might be real when they weren't. Sometimes 
these actions were carefully orchestrated in advance, sometimes they were localized impromptu ad hoc 
damage- limitation tactics. But from my own experience, they seem to have played a tremendous and 
widely unappreciated role in inciting and enflaming public interests in UFOs while deflecting public 
attention from real highly-classified government activities. 


I'm referring to situations where government representatives -- officials, military officers, any 
employees -- used "UFO" as a convenient camouflage for other official classified activities (such as 
retrieval of crashed aircraft or nuclear weapons or other objects), or used artificial "UFO stories" (in 
oral, written, photographic, film, etc.) form as "tracers" in studying the function of security safeguards 
and personnel psychological responses, or used "UFO" as an excuse (either intended or accidental) to 
cover-up improper, forbidden, or diplomatically delicate activities (such as aviation incidents involving 
dangerous accidental or deliberate close passes or intercepts of civilian airliners, or overseas excursions 
of agents on intelligence missions where deflection of local perceptions was useful, or to conceal from 
the country of origin the possession of foreign military hardware), or played pranks and jokes on 
intended or accidental targets, or any other activity that the government -- or any part of it -- wanted to 
keep hidden, knowing that having it thought of as "UFO-related" would consign it to the never-never- 
land of myth and nuttiness, thus keeping mainstream media attention to a minimum. And it's worked!! 


Please include such "UFO secrets" in your list of disclosure demands, and ask that any government 
personnel involved in the use (or misuse and abuse) of such practices be immune from any government 
prosecution for the actions which led them to take such measures. Once such immunity is verifiably 
granted, I have my own list of people who have privately talked to me over the years and: who were 
involved in government activities leading to a number of well-known "UFO cases"; which can be 
released and which can help understand where and how much of today's UFO mythology originated. 


This is a serious proposal deserving of serious consideration, and promises immensely fruitful results. 


Figuring Brother Jim for the consummate team player, we marvelled amongst ourselves at this 
unexpected midstream change of strategy and could not help but wonder who birthed the Bright Idea to 
expose the delicate underbelly of The Dark Lords in such a blatant fashion as this! 


So, deciding to shake the tree a tad, we stuffed a copy of Oberg's refreshingly candid letter into both the 
mouth of The Eschaton (who immediately circulated it on the Hill) and the beak of his Devious 
Overlord the Pelican then sat back, amused, to watch the cauldron bubble a bit: 


Eye of Newt and Tongue of Dan, etc. 


Now in that our Fine Metaprogramming Friend, CSETTI's Dr. Steve, is currently embroiled in a Holy 
NWO Bhai Jihad of Galactic Proportion, Brother Daniel was absolutely delighted to encounter such a 
propitious cache-o-timely-intell, thinking to toss the recent Oberg Missive on the Relatively Holy Fires 
which are already beginning to brew in certain Secrecy Oversight Hearings out D.C. way. 


Alas, The Evil Government hath once again prevailed for a subsequent call to Mr. Oberg revealed not 
the Righteously Indignant and Noble Seeker of Truth we had hoped, but rather an intimidated and 
downright terrified individual who had apparently been pushed around à bit by The Bully which calls 
itself our Deare Uncle Samuel. In fact, Mr. Oberg stated that he did not want his family involved in àny 
of this and that he was now abandoning the field of UFOlogy altogether! 


A most interesting turn of events, no? 


So. where does this leave us? The sp00ks can still hide many of their heinous and insidious black-ops 
human experimentation projeckts beneath the veil of the Modern Urban Myth which we all lovingly 
refer to as Club UFOlogy whilst Brother James will have trouble showing his face around these parts 
without some elaborate form of retraction-flavoured sophistry. Though many of the True Blue UFO 
Believers will no doubt rejoice over this perceived "victory" as yet another of their Hegelian 
counterparts bites the dust, we cannot but perceive this as a depressing setback in terms of shedding 
much needed light into some of the darker recesses of the taxpayer-funded eschatological machine. 


ist sigh ::: 


In any event, for those who psuspect something far less extraterrestrial than "rectum-coring reticulan 
reptoids" from outer space, we have included some related materials which you will no doubt find of 
great interest: 


1. A recently declassified (FOIA) and highly relevant CIA document. 

2. A copy of the infamous Pentacle Memorandum (with poignant commentary by our Beloved 
Jacques Vallee) 

3. Oberg's bio (as of 94-08-17) 


[dated 1952] 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Office of the Director 


Memorandum to: Director, Psychological Strategy Board 


Subject: Flying Saucers 


I am today transmitting to the National Security Council a proposal (FAB A) in which it is concluded 
that the problems connected with unidentified flying objects appear to have implications for 
psychological warfare.as well as for intelligence and operations. 


The background for this view is presented in some detail in TAB B. 


I suggest that we discuss as an early board meeting the possible offensive or defensive utilization of. 
these phenomena for psychological warfare purposes. 


Walter B. Smith 
Director 


Enclosure 


[Note: for additional information regarding this controversial document, contact Technology 1999, 
3739 Sth Ave, Suite One, San Diego, CA 92103-4327, (888).223-1999 -B:.B:.] 


THE PENTACLE MEMORANDUM 


A controversial memorandum from 1953 may shed new light on the UFO phenomenon. 


January 9,.1953 


SECRET SECURITY INFORMATION 


G-1579-4 

cc: B.D. Thomas 

H.C. Cross / A.D. Westerman 
L.R. Jackson 

W.T. Reid 

P.J. Rieppal 

V.W. Ellsey / R.J. Lund 

Files 

Extra [handwritten] 


Mr. Miles E. Coll 
Box 9575 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


Attention Capt. Edward J. Ruppelt 


Dear Mr. Coll: 


This letter concerns a preliminary recommendation to ATIC on future methods of handling the problem 
of unidentified aerial objects. This recommendation is based on our experience to date in analyzing 
several thousands of reports on this subject. We regard the recommendation as preliminary because our 
analysis is not yet complete, and we are not able to document it where we feel it should be supported by 
facts from the analysis. 


We are making this recommendation prematurely because of a CIA-sponsored meeting of a scientific 
panel, meeting in Washington, D.C., January 14, 15, and 16, 1953, to consider the problem of "flying 
saucers". The CIA-sponsored meeting is being hold subsequent to a meeting of CIA, ATIC, and our 
representatives held at ATIC on December 12, 1952. At the December 12 meeting our representatives 
strongly recommended that a scientific panel not be set up until the results of our analysis of the 
sighting- reports collected by ATIC were available. Since a meeting of the panel is now definitely 
scheduled we feel that agreement between Project Stork and ATIC should be reached as to. what can 
and what cannot be discussed at the meeting in Washington on January 14-16 concerning our 
preliminary recommendation to ATIC. 


Experience to date on our study of unidentified flying objects shows that there is à distinct lack of 
reliable data with which to work. Even the best-documented reports are frequently lacking in critical 
information that makes it impossible to arrive at a possible identification, i.e. even in a well- 
documented report there is always an element of doubt about the data, either because the observer had 
no means of getting the required data, or was not prepared to utilize the means at his disposal. 
Therefore, we recommend that a controlled experiment be set up by which reliable physical data can be 
obtained. A tentative preliminary plan by which the experiment could be designed and carried out is 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Based on our experience so far, it is expected that certain conclusions will be reached as à result of our 
analysis which will make obvious the need for an effort to obtain reliable data from competent 
Observers using the [...unreadable...] necessary equipment. Until more reliable data are available, no 
positive answers to the problem will be possible. 


We expect that our analysis will show that certain areas in the United States have had an abnormally 
high number of reported incidents. of unidentified flying objects. Assuming that, from our analysis, 
several definite areas productive of reports can be selected, we recommend that one or two of theses 
areas be set up as experimental areas. This area, or areas, should have observation posts with complete 
visual skywatch, with radar and photographic coverage, plus all other instruments necessary or helpful 
in obtaining positive and reliable data on everything in the air over the area. A very complete record of 
the weather should also be kept during the time of the experiment. Coverage should be so complete that 
any object in the air could be tracked, and information as to its altitude, velocity, size, shape, color, time 
of day, etc. could be recorded. All balloon releases or known balloon paths, aircraft flights, and flights 
of rockets in the test area should be known to those in charge of the experiment. Many different types of 
aerial activity should be secretly and purposefully scheduled within the area. 


We recognize that this proposed experiment would amount to a large- scale military maneuver, or 
operation, and that it would require extensive preparation and fine coordination, plus maximum 
security. Although it would be a major operation, and expensive, there are many extra benefits to be 
derived besides the data on unidentified aerial objects. 


The question of just what would be accomplished by the proposed. experiment occurs: Just how could 
the problem of these unidentified objects be solved? From this test area, during the time of the 
experiment, it can be assumed that there would be a steady flow of reports from ordinary civilian 
observers, in addition to those by military or other official observers. It should be possible by such a 


controlled experiment to prove the identity of all objects reported, or to determine positively that there 
were objects present of unknown identity. Any hoaxes under a set-up such as this could almost certainly 
be exposed, perhaps not publicly, but at least to the military: 


In addition, by having resulting data from the controlled experiment, reports for the last five years could 
be re-evaluated, in the light of similar but positive information. This should make possible reasonably 
certain conclusions concerning the importance of the problem of "flying saucers". 


Results of an experiment such as described could assist the Air Force to determine how much attention 
to pay to future situations when, as in the past summer, there were thousands of sightings reported. In 
the future, then, the Air Force should be able to make. positive statements, reassuring to the public, and 
to the effect that everything is well under control. 


Very truly yours, 


[unsigned] 


H.C. Cross 


[following is a related response from Jacques Vallee] 


27 April 1993 


Barry Greenwood 
JUST CAUSE 


Dear Barry: 


Thank you for sending me your thoughtful commentary about the Pentacle document. I do agree with 
you on one point: the significance of the memo comes, in part, from what it does not say. In particular, 
it makes no reference to any recovered UFO hardware, at Roswell.or elsewhere, or to alien bodies. The 
greater significance of what it does say will slowly emerge in coming years as the overall implications 
come to light. Let me draw your attention to three specific points. 


1. Project Twinkle and other observational efforts by the military, which you 
mention in an effort to.show that Pentacle was only dusting off an old idea, were 
purely passive projects. In sharp contrast the Pentacle proposal goes far beyond 
anything mentioned before. It daringly states that "many different types of aerial 
activity should be SECRETLY AND PURPOSEFULLY SCHEDULED WITHIN 
THE AREA (my emphasis)." It is difficult to be more clear. We are not talking 
simply about setting up observing stations and cameras. We are talking about 
large-scale, covert simulation of UFO waves under military control. 


2. The greatest implication, which is perhaps not obvious on first reading but 
which amounts to a scandal of major proportion in the eyes of any scientist, has to 
do with the outright manipulation of the Robertson panel. Here is a special 
meeting of the five most eminent scientists in the land, assembled by the 
government to discuss a matter of national security. Not only are they not made 
aware of all.the data, but another group has already decided "what can and cannot 
be discussed (Pentacle's own words!)" when they meet. Dr. Hynek categorically 
stated to me that the panel was not briefed about the Pentacle proposals. 


3. Revelation of this document may seem irrelevant to Just Cause, but its 


explosive nature wasn't lost on Battelle. As I noted in Forbidden Science, and as 
Fred Beckman vividly recalls to this day, the Project Stork team reacted with 
fury when Hynek went back to Battelle in 1967, demanding to know the truth. 
The man I have called Pentacle snatched his notes away and told him in no 
uncertain terms that the contents of the memo were not to be discussed, under any 
circumstances. 


[In Forbidden Science, Vallee notes in June of 1967 "What these people were recommending was 
nothing less than a carefully calibrated and monitored simulation of an entire UFO wave" and asks 
"For whom did 'Pentacle' work? Did the proposed experiment take place? Who were these people who 
calmly sat around the table with the-CIA and the Air Force.and who, many years before us, understood 
the need to acquire second-generation data?" And of the insights of his friend Dr. Hynek, he states 
"Hynek had once assured me that if it ever turned out that a secret study had been conducted, the 
American public would raise an unbelievable stink against the military.and intelligence communities. It 
would be an outrage, he said, an insult to the whole country, not to mention a violation of the most 
cherished principles of American democracy." (p. 285) Elsewhere, regarding the Pentacle document he 
remarks "It is hard to excuse the betrayal of science that took place when the intelligence community 
decided to bar the Robertson Panel from direct access to the knowledge Pentacle and his group had 
obtained." while of Hynek, he laments "Hynek was a quiet man, who disliked confrontation and 
scandal, feared authority and was in awe of secrecy. He once told me plainly that ‘he would not look 
under the bed even if he knew for certain that something was hidden there." (pp. 425-426) -B:.B:.] 


I find it odd that a group that claims to be interested in the historical study of our field, as Just Cause 
does, should fail to see the significance of the Pentacle Memo, which is an authentic document, when so 
much time, money and ink have been devoted over the last several years to an in-depth analysis of the 
MJ-12 papers, which were faked. Perhaps the Pentacle memo only proves that scientific studies of 
UFOs (and even their classified components) have been manipulated since the fifties. But it also 
suggests several avenues of research which are vital to the future of this field: why were Pentacle's 
proposals kept from the panel? Were his plans for a secret simulation of UFO waves implemented? If 
so, when, where and how? What was discovered as a result? Are these simulations still going on? I 
invite your group to turn its investigative resources and its analytical talent to this important task. 


In reading Forbidden Science, you should recognize that the book is a Diary, no, an analytical report or 
a memoir. Therefore many important inferences, many relevant details, can only be found by reading 
between the lines. Your preliminary analysis of the Pentacle memo is not unfair, but itis somewhat 
simplistic, and it takes it out of context. I invite you to go back for a second, closer reading. 


/s/ Jacques Vallee 


cc: Fred Beckman 


Excerpt from: 


Encounter Chronicles, Journal of Scientific Intelligence 
Issue #16, Vol. 4, No. 4, July-August 1996 

Dr. Rod Lewis, Editor/Publisher 

10878 Westheimer #293; Houston, TX 77042 

forbsci 9aol.com 

(713) 558-5342 (BBS) 

(713) 558-1630 (Voicemail) 


Subj: Re: "THE" James Oberg? 
Date:.94-08-17 07:20:07 EDT 
From: JamesOberg 

To: Density 4 


Professional Profile James E. Oberg 
Address: Rt 2 Box 350, Dickinson, TX 77539 
FAX or phone: 713-337-2838 


Born Nov. 7, 1944, NYC, NY. Married 1969, two sons (b. 1977, 1984). 
SSN xxx-xx-XXXX 
US Passport # Z6xx46x2, expires 3/3/02, issued in Marseilles, France on March 3, 1992 


Education: B.A.-- mathematics (summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa), Ohio Wesleyan University; 1966, 
departmental honors in math (orbital rendezvous), honors in Russian 

M.S. (plus additional Ph.D. coursework), Applied Mathematics (Astrodynamics), Northwestern 
University, 1969 

M.S. Computing Sciences (compiler design), University of New Mexico, 1972. USAF Squadron 
Officer School // Command and Staff College //.DoD. Computer Institute faculty 


Profession: Manned Spaceflight Operations Specialist (Past, Present, and Future) 
Avocation: Expert in Russian Space Technology, Operations, History, and Policy 


Sample Specialties: 

Space Station Habitability // Role of Man-in-Space // Technology Transfer Vulnerabilities/Opportunities 
Space Hardware and Facilities Assessment // Accurate Policy Options 

Analysis Problems of high-tech complex systems control center operations and decision-making 
International Cooperation & Competition // "Lessons Learned" Overviews Russian military/civil 
aerospace operations, accidents, historical controversies Divergent, Innovative Alternative Approaches 
to Complex Technical Problems Technological Defenses Against Biosphere Threats ("Planetary 
Engineering") 


Recent consultees on Soviet/Russian spaceflight include: 

NASA -- (Johnson Space Center, NASA Headquarters, Marshall Spaceflight Center and JPL) 
Rockwell Space Operations Company // National Air.and Space Museum Fairchild Space Company 
(Germantown, MD) // TRW Corporation (Redondo Beach) 

Hamilton Standard // McDonnell Douglas Space Station Office (Washington, DC) 

Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) // Government Accounting Office (GAO) 

National Science Foundation // U.S. Army Engineering Center (Fort Leonard Wood, MO) 
Association of Space Explorers // United States Information Agency // Voice of America 

United Nations Outer Space Affairs Division // British Interplanetary Society // RAND Corporation 
International Space Hall of Fame (Alamogordo) // Space Commerce Corporation (Houston) 
Sotheby's of New York // George Marshall Institute (Washington,DC) // Boston Museum of Science 
Teledyne Brown Engineering (Colorado Springs) // U.S. Library of Congress Federal Research Division 
Science Applications International Corporation (New York City) // AT&T Bell Labs (Whippany, NJ) 


CBS News (including 60 Minutes, CBS Evening News, Morning News) 

ABC News (including Evening News, Nightline, Good Morning America) 

NBC News (including Evening News) // CNN News (including News, Crossfire) 
Radio Free Europe // Radio Liberty // BBC // CBC // NPR "As It Happens" 

PBS NOVA Russian space miniseries "The Russian Right Stuff" (WGBH) 

Most major U.S. newspapers, newsmagazines, wire services, and radio networks 


Publications: Author of more than 400 popular magazine articles on spaceflight around the world, and 
of eight books including Red Star in Orbit (Random House), Pioneering Space (McGraw-Hill), Mission 
to Mars (New American Library), and, most recently, Uncovering Soviet Disasters (Random House). 


Books in preparation on "Space Age Folklore", "Russian Secrets", "Future of the Russian Space 
Program", and "Climate Engineering on Earth". Also, leading speaker and commentator on Russian 
space affairs. 


Languages: Eloquent English, good Russian and French, medium German, Latin. 


Professional Honors: American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, National Space Society, 
British Interplanetary Society, Clear Lake Council of Technical Societies, Russian Academy of 
Cosmonautics Nov. 12, 1993 


Obscuris Vera Involvens; 


- Blue Resonant Human, Ph.D., etc. 
"No, no, no -- not you, m'lord, the. other m'lord, m'lord." 
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COMMUNICATIONS TO ALL BRETHREN 
(INFORMATION) from ROBERT DE GRIMSTON 


What you will read on the following page was written by 
Robert de Grimston, Founder of The Process - Church of the 
Final Judgement. 


It was written by him over a period of nearly two years, 
originally only for internal Brethren of The Process (which 
explains the term ‘BI’ - Brethren Information). 


Some of the earlier BI's will point out to the reader the 
toughness of the road that we of The Process undertook to 
travel. 


We knew it would be hard. None of us.had any illusions 
about that, since we all as human beings. have travelled so 
far downwards from our original point of purity. Equally we 
knew that there was a time limit to the hard part of the 
journey, a time limit to the feelings of pain and negativity 


2003 e.v. - Issue #5 


we had to feel, in order to complete our - for want of a better 
word - expiation. 


If you, the reader, follow our progress through the book, you 
will see the point where the beginning of the breakthrough 
occurs, You will see.the breakthrough itself. And you will 
see what is‘on the other side of the breakthrough. 


From feelings of failure to knowledge:of success; from the 
shackles of death and all that death represents, to the 
certainty of life and everything that goes with that certainty; 
the joy, the fun, the strength and confidence, and every other 
feeling of positivity that is part of the certainty of life and 
love. 


What is contained in this book is an integral part of our 
progression. It is the awareness of The.Gods channelled by 
Robert de Grimston, who has given us permission to publish 
his work. 


The BI’s we have chosen to include are the ones we feel are 
most immediately applicable for those of you who feel 
caught up in the human game of conflict, dissatisfaction and 
disillusion; the human game, from the miseries of which, we 
of The Process, from personal experience, know: THERE IS 
AN EXIT. 
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The Universal Law 


THE PROCESS 

CHURCH OF THE FINAL JUDGEMENT 
ROME 

December 1968 


COMMUNICATION TO ALL BRETHREN (INFORMATION) 


Brethren, As it is,-so be it. 


The Universal Law covers all aspects of existence. 


WHAT A MAN GIVES, HE MUST RECEIVE. THE EFFECTS A MAN CREATES, ARE CREATED 
UPON HIM IN RETURN. 


Therefore if we wish to receive something, we must give it. 


CHRIST taught: 
Do unto others as you. would they should do unto you. 
This is no empty moralising, but the teaching of survival, based upon knowledge of the Universal Law. 


And if we do not wish to receive something, we should not give it. Ultimately we give only to 
ourselves; but in order to do so, we must give to others. 


THIS IS THE ETERNAL PARADOX; ONLY UPON OURSELVES HAVE WE THE POWER TO 
CREATE EFFECTS, BY OUR OWN CHOICE; BUT IN ORDER TO DO SO, WE MUST CREATE 
EFFECTS UPON OTHERS, BY THEIR CHOICE. 


What is the answer to this riddle? 


We give, in order to receive. We give joy, in order to receive joy. Another receives the joy which we 
give, having himself given joy to someone else. 


But we cannot give joy, except to someone who is in a state to receive it. Like the money lender, who 
can only lend to a.person who is in the market to borrow; his choice is to be available to do business; 
but with whom he does business; is not his choice. Similarly, our choice is to offer joy, to be available 
to give joy; but to whom we give it, is not our choice. The person who receives joy from us, does so by 
his own choice, not ours. We make ourselves available to him; but he receives what we offer, or he 
rejects it. 


So although we must give in order to receive, no one is compelled to receive from us. And if we have 
rejected what others have offered to us, our offers will be rejected in return; another instance of the 
Universal Law. 


But if we have accepted joy from another, someone will accept joy from us. Then, because we have 
given joy, we shall receive it. We shall be offered it, and we shall find ourselves able to accept it. 


The Universal Law creates a universal exchange, where giving and receiving are practised with absolute 
precision. No one gives what he does not receive, or receives what he does not give. 


“WHO SHEDS MAN'S BLOOD, BY MAN SHALL HIS BLOOD BE SHED.’ ‘WHO LIVES BY THE 
SWORD, SHALL DIE BY THE SWORD.’ 


These are not justifications for capital punishment, they are plain statements of fact, stemming from the 
Universal Law. 


Man does not have to take it upon himself to implement the Law, any more than he has to turn the earth 
upon its axis in order to create the cycle of days and nights. The Law is a fact, not a regulation with 
which we are obliged to comply. 


We do not have to force nature to follow its own laws. It does so in its own way, in its own good time. 
And like nature, the Universal Law is a balance. Sometimes it will seem to be weighed too heavily upon 
one side, it will tilt, perhaps steeply: But always the pressures caused by the tilt, will ultimately bring it 
level once.again. 


As man applies stress upon nature, trying to prevent it from following its own laws; so he also combats 
the inevitable balance of the Universal Law, trying to build up credit for himself, but thereby only 
falling deeper and deeper into debt. And in both cases, the imbalance is allowed to go only so far, 
before it is readjusted, often with. drastic results. 


But whatever man might do, the Law is inexorable. 


One man kills another. The first must eventually be killed in order to redress the balance; if not in one 
lifetime, then in another. His choice is to kill, in order to be killed himself. But it is the choice of the 
one he kills, that he should be the *victims of the killing; perhaps the squaring of one of his own 
accounts, having himself killed someone else; or perhaps giving his life in order to receive it in return, 
according to the Law. 


ALL BEINGS ARE ULTIMATELY INVULNERABLE, EXCEPT TO THEMSELVES AND THEIR 
CREATOR. 


We open ourselves to the power of destruction, by sending out destruction. A being who has not 
destroyed, cannot be destroyed 

except by the choice of its Creator, however potentially destructive the elements around it might be. Its 
destruction is its own choice; even though it must use forces outside itself to effect it. 


Similarly a being that gives no sustenance, can receive no sustenance 
again except from its Creator, however well-intentioned. and potentially giving the beings around it 
might be. 


A person cannot take for himself. If he tries, then what he takes will betray him, turn sour for him, give 
him no joy, or in some way negate itself for him. 


IN ORDER TO RECEIVE, WE MUST GIVE. THERE IS NO OTHER WAY. THAT IS THE LAW. 


If a man is sick, either in mind or body, then he requires the gift of healing. But he cannot give healing 
to himself directly. Whether or not he receives the gift, is his choice; but he càn only receive it by 
giving a gift of equal kind and magnitude. 


THE HEALER IS HEALED BY HEALING OTHERS, NOT BY MINISTERING TO HIMSELF. 


If we desire sustenance, we must give sustenance. If we desire love, we must give love. If we desire 
help, we must give help. If we desire happiness, we must give happiness. If we desire knowledge, we 
must give knowledge. If we desire truth, we must give truth: 


If we give pain, we shall receive pain. If we give misery, we shall receive misery. If we give loss, we 
shall receive loss. If we anger, we shall be angered. If we reject, we shall be rejected. If we scorn, we 
shall be scorned. If we destroy, we shall be destroyed. If we hate, we shall be hated. If we deceive, we 
shall be deceived. If we disown, we shall be disowned. 


This is neither good nor evil; it is the Law. 


And the Law applies to substance, not to accidence: Repayment is exact 

in substance, but not necessarily in accidence. If you give pain, you will receive pain, in order to redress 
the balance. But though the kind and the quantity of the pain which returns to you, will be an exact 
reflection of what you sent out, the means whereby it is given, and the outward manifestation of its 
giving, are likely to be different. 


If you make a child suffer by depriving it of its toy, you are bound to suffer yourself as a result; and 
probably you will suffer some kind of deprivation; but it won’t be a toy, it will be whatever gives you 
the same kind of suffering that you inflicted on the child. 


The Universal Law may deal to some extent in material objects and circumstances, but only in as far as 
they cause or lead to or represent, inner states of being; feelings, emotions, attitudes. Basically, the 
Universal Law deals in abstracts: joy, pain; satisfaction, misery; relaxation, tension; knowledge, 
ignorance; honesty, deceit; truth, lies; well-being; discomfort; fulfillment, frustration; pleasure, anxiety; 


hope, fear; life, death; energy, apathy; creation, destruction. These are abstracts; and these are the 
currency of the Universal Law. Physical circumstances are only the means by which these abstracts are 
brought into existence. 


WHAT A MAN GIVES, HE MUST RECEIVE. WHAT HE DOES NOT GIVE, HE CANNOT 
RECEIVE. IN ORDER TO RECEIVE THEREFORE, WE MUST GIVE. 


We cannot change ourselves; but others can change us. We can choose to be changed by others, by 
helping to change others. So it is our choice, though not our direct action. We bring about a change 
within ourselves, but indirectly, by helping to bring about changes in others. 


But therefore do not say: “You must not destroy, otherwise you will be destroyed’; but rather: ‘Destroy 
by all means, but with the knowledge that the destruction will return to you.’ 


Neither say: “You must give life, so that you will.be given life’; but rather: “Give life or not as you 
choose; but recognise that. what you give, shall be returned to you in full measure. 


For nothing is evil, if it is for GOD; and nothing is good if itis for man estranged from GOD. 


IF A BEING DESTROYS WHAT IS EVIL, FOR GOD, THEN THE EVIL IN HIM IS DESTROYED 
AS RECOMPENSE. AND IF A BEING GIVES LIFE TO WHAT IS EVIL, FOR MAN, THEN THE 
EVIL .IN HIM IS GIVEN LIFE. 


So say rather: ‘Preserve that which you would have preserved within you, and destroy that which you 
would have destroyed within you.’ 


TO GIVE LIFE TO WHAT IS GODLESS, IS EQUAL TO DEALING DEATH TO THAT WHICH IS 
OF GOD. 


TO LIGHT CANDLES IN HELL, IS EQUAL TO OBSCURING THE LIGHT OF HEAVEN. 


But do not make the mistake of identifying people with the evil that they manifest. In the last analysis, 
they may do this themselves, and thereby destroy themselves irrevocably; but that is their choice, not 
ours. No man is either saved or doomed, until the Final Judgement is made; and that Judgement is not 
any man's to make. 


Nor should we identify people with the society in which they live, even though they themselves might 
do so. Again, that is their choice, not ours. 


You cannot destroy people and be destroying only evil. Destroy their values, their agreements, their 
aims, their fears, their prejudices, if these are evil in your terms. (If you are wrong, they will be 
ultimately indestructible, so the only harm will be to yourself.) Destroy the material and social codes by 
which they live, if these also seem to you evil. But do not identify the people themselves with these 
things, or you will find yourself destroying them as well. 


There will be destruction of people. ‘For it must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh!’ The destroyers will destroy one another, by the relentless logic of the 
Universal Law. But do not be amongst them. Separate men from man, men from the world of men, men 
from humanity. Then you need only destroy evil by replacing it with good. 


IN ORDER TO RECEIVE, WE MUST GIVE. THAT IS THE LAW: 


But the world of men lives by the inversion of the Law. 


Subject to. the Law, as-is all existence, but equally subject to its.own inversion. of GOD's Truth, and to 
the self-deception which maintains that inversion, humanity attempts to destroy all that is of GOD;.the 
natural cycles of growth, change and decay, the natural structures of animal and plant life, the 
knowledge and awareness of GOD's agency in all existence, the natural passage of Divine Will and 
Intention, and all sense of Divine Inspiration and Guidance: 


At the same time it seeks to preserve and promote all that is of man; man's laws and customs, man's 
demands for his own sustenance and well-being, man’s creations, man's rights, man’s supremacy. over 
all things, man's agreements and decisions, and the entire structure of man's materialistic way of life. 


Hence all that is of man is preserved in man. He remains human and materialistic, bound to his 
mortality, beset by fears and conflicts, ruled by his own mechanical creations, overwhelmed by his own 
technology, confused and persecuted by his own contradictory laws and customs, burdened by greater 
and greater demands for greater and greater rights and privileges, and overtaken by the uncontrollable 
march of his beloved dream of scientific progress. While on the other hand, he becomes more and more 
GODless; more and more physical and mental, and less and less spiritual, as all that is of GOD is 
destroyed within him. 


Man becomes a grasping materialistic and intellectual machine. His human appetites, both physical and 
mental, increase, and agonise him with their incessant unfulfilled demands for satisfaction. And 
satisfaction recedes further and further away from him. 


His values are worldly. The scope of his knowledge and awareness, is limited to the physical human 
world in which he lives. 


As he eliminates the presence of GOD from the world, so, in return, the presence of GOD is eliminated 
from his own state of being. As he destroys and disfigures the evidence of GOD’s existence around 
him, so is destroyed within him, his own awareness of GOD's existence; his GODliness and 
immortality. 


That is the Law, and all existence is subject to it. 


But man has forgotten the Law; otherwise he could find no justification for his way of life. 


AS WE GIVE, SO SHALL WE RECEIVE. THAT IS THE LAW. 


If humanity remembered the Law, it would know how to judge itself. It would know how to assess its 
own position in relation to good and evil. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-JUDGEMENT IS THIS: A PERSON MAY ACCURATELY JUDGE 
WHAT HE GIVES, BY WHAT HE RECEIVES. 


If he receives pain, it can only be because he gives pain. If he receives joy, it is because he gives joy. 


If he feels insecure, it is because he gives no security. If he is confident, it is because he gives 
confidence. 


If he feels deprived, it is because he deprives others. If he is. cared for, it is because he cares for others. 
If he is ignored, it is because he ignores others. 


If he is stimulated, it is because he gives stimulation. If he is bored, it is because he is boring. 


If he is offended, it is because he offends. If he receives kindness, itis because he is kind. 


If he feels hurt, it is because he makes others feel hurt. If he feels loved, it is because he makes others 
feel loved. 


BY WHATIS DONE TO US, WE CAN KNOW, IF WE WILL, WHAT WE DO TO THOSE 
AROUND US. 


By what is given to us, we can know, if we are prepared to know, what we give to others. By what is 
taken from us, we can know what we take from others. By what is demanded of us, we can know what 
we demand of others. By what effects are created on us, we can know what effects we create on others. 


Such self-judgement must eliminate all blame; which is the basis of human self-destruction. 


If we blame, then others blame us; and still others blame them, and a downward spiral of blame and 
hostility begins. Because blame brings either the instinct to attack and destroy, or the instinct to 
alienate, to isolate: Either way is the way of hostility. And the spiral of blame and hostility, is the spiral 
of self-destruction. 


Self-judgement by the Universal Law can prevent that spiral. 


But humanity has forgotten the Law. In the world of men there is no such self-judgement. As the End 
approaches, blame and hostility continue to accelerate. So the climax of human self-destruction, is 
inevitable. 


WHAT WE RECEIVE, IS NO MORE AND NO LESS THAN WHAT WE HAVE GIVEN, 
RETURNED TO US. THAT IS THELAW. 


BLAME IS THE DENIAL OF THAT LAW. 


But what is blame? Is it condémnation? 


No. Although in the name.of purely human values, and in the interest of self, condemnation stems from 
blame; in the Name of GOD, and in the interests of right, it stems from the Love of GOD for His own. 


For the prophet of GOD condemns human GODlessness, and is, in retum; condemned by those who 
defend it. That is the Law, and the prophet accepts it. He does not blame. He is forewarned by CHRIST, 
and thereby forearmed with faith in his rightness to condemn. And his condemnation is spiritual, not 
physical; a warning only, because he holds no brief to judge people, nor to punish them, only to 
condenm the structure and the way of life by which they live. 


In the Name of GOD, he condemns what is evil, and is condemned, in return, by those who identify 
themselves with what is evil. That is the Law, and he accepts it. He does not blame. 


So what is blame? 


It is the denial of the Universal Law. It is a state of mind which says: ‘My suffering stems from you. It 
is your fault’; or: ‘That man’s pain is caused by them. It is their responsibility’; or: ‘My mistakes are 
due to your influence’; or: ‘My sin is the responsibility of Satan’; or: “Humanity’s plight is the fault of 
an evil few’; or: ‘He is unkind to me, so I reject him’; or: “You have brought about my downfall’; or: 
"They have made me afraid’; or: ‘My parents gave me a sense of insecurity’; or: “He has destroyed my 
reputation’; or: ‘I am destitute because people have cheated me.’ 


That is blame. Feel it; know it: Itmanifests in every human being in one form or another. Do not be 
afraid of it. Do not try to suppress it or run away from it. Recognise it; acknowledge it; but begin to see 
it clearly for what it is; a denial of the Universal Law. 


BY WHAT IS DONE TO.US, WE CAN KNOW WHAT WE DO TO THOSE AROUND US. 
EVIL-BELONGS WHERE IT MANIFESTS. 


If it manifests in us, in the form of a negative reaction or emotion or attitude, then it belongs tous, 
because it originally came from us.:To lay the blame for its existence on an element or force outside 
ourselves, achieves nothing, and usually promotes conflict and hostility. 


A man feels pain. That is significant; because it tells us where the evil manifests. A man gives pain, and 
later the same man receives pain, in return for what he has given. That too is significant; because it tells 
us where the evil belongs. A man feels pain, because of what another man has done to him. That is not 
significant; because it tells us where the evil manifests, but implies that it. belongs elsewhere. 


When we give something, or create a particular effect, which in our terms is bad, negative, evil; 
something we would not care to receive ourselves; that is known as sin; a wrongness, by our own 
judgement; which is why CHRIST can say with confidence: 

Do unto others as you would they should do unto you. 


For if we follow this commandment, we can-do no wrong; because wrong is only what we ourselves 
judge to be wrong: Itis a deeply founded judgement, and we cannot dismiss it with superficial 
justifications. It is the voice of conscience within us, and cannot be overridden or erased by outward 
protests. But it is no less a part of ourselves. So if we only give what we wish to receive, we cannot sin; 
and if we only create the effects on others which we would be glad to have created on us again we 
cannot sin. 


WHAT WE GIVE WE MUST RECEIVE IN RETURN. THAT IS THE LAW. 


If we do sin, if we give what we ourselves judge to be evil, then the account must be balanced. 
Sometimes it is balanced immediately, with the pain of guilt and remorse. Sometimes further expiation 
is required. Automatically, and often quite unconsciously, we draw evil on to ourselves, in order to 
effect. such expiation; in order to pay off the debt which we have incurred. 


Sometimes the debt piles up, blindly unheeded 

except by the deepest levels of consciousness 

rationalised, justified, guilt and remorse held at bay. But inevitably.comes the time of reckoning, when 
all balance is redressed and all debts are paid in full. We can run from the Law; we can try to hide from 
the Law; but we cannot ultimately escape the Law. 


And such is the state of man, so deeply blinded is he to the Law and its profound significance. 


And if a man is blind, it is because he has blinded others. If his sins are falsely justified, so. that his debt 
increases day by day, it is because he has helped others to falsely justify their sins 


If a man is in debt almost beyond the reach of salvation, it is because he has led others that deeply into 
debt. If he feels to be without hope or help or sustenance, it is because he has offered neither hope nor 
help nor sustenance to others. 


That 1s the Law, and none but GOD can transcend it. 


WHAT A MAN GIVES HE MUST RECEIVE. 


A man who causes pain, and subsequently suffers pain to balance his account, if he then blames his pain 
on another, he is likely to follow the blame with hatred and recrimination; retaliation, and thereby yet 


more pain, inflicted on the one he blames. So that far from paying off his debt, he increases it; because 
the nature of the human game is such that he who blames is never satisfied. How could he be? 


So in his frustration, and in his unfulfilled desire for revenge, he inflicts more and more pain, and: 
becomes trapped in the spiral of an increasing debt of suffering. And unless he halts that spiral in time, 
recognising his own sense of sin, his own guilt, listening to the voice of his own conscience, and 
repenting and expiating and reversing the pattern, he must eventually descend beyond recall, destined 
for a final retribution of eternal alienation from the Source of Life. 


But.at no time, until the very End of Time, is it too late; to change, to learn the Universal Law, to 
understand it, to live with it always in mind, and thereby. gradually to move from opposition to the Law, 
which can only bring a constant sense of discord and frustration, to harmony with the Law, and the 
increasing joy of returning, step by step, to reconciliation with the Source of Life; the all-embracing 
Love of GOD. 


Man, às a race, may be locked irrevocably in the spiral of blame and hostility. But for the individual, 
there is.a way to separate from that spiral. It is not easy, and it takes courage. Because the way of the 
world is like the current of à fast flowing river. It drags everything with it, so that only the strong-willed 
and the dedicated, can swim against it. 


To blame with the rest.is the easy way. The other way; which follows the principle of the Universal 
Law, is in three stages: the Beginning, the Task, and the Fulfilment. 


The Beginning is to learn with the mind, to know with the intellect, to believe with the consciousness. 
The Task is to remember, always remember, that as we give, so must we receive, and by what is done to 
us, we can know what we do to those around us. And the Fulfilment is to know and believe with the 
heart and the soul, so that the knowledge is a part of faith, and the belief becomes a natural way of life. 


So in the Beginning, we see blame for what it is. We learn and understand the causes and effects of 
blame. Then our Task is to go on seeing; seeing blame in ourselves and others; how it manifests, and 
what effects it creates. And finally, in the Fulfilment, all blame is eliminated. We no longer feel the 
need to blame. 


And therein lies the end of self-destruction, and the conquest of Death. 


So be it. 


- Robert 


ROBERT DE GRIMSTON 
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THE CYCLE OF IGNORANCE 


THE PROCESS 

CHURCH OF THE FINAL JUDGEMENT 
NEW YORK 

August 1968 


COMMUNICATION TO ALL BRETHREN (INFORMATION) 


Brethren, As it is, 


The Cycle of Ignorance is a deceptive sequence of mental decisions and realities, which keeps the mind 
from following a logical train of intuitive awareness. It contains false premises and false assumptions, 
which mislead, and end in confusion and disillusionment. 


The Cycle is based on an apparently logical series of unconscious agreements, which tell a person to 
follow a particular path, in pursuit of certain goals, with the promise of satisfaction, fulfilment, well 
being, joy, contentment, or similar rewarding consequences, at the end of that path. 


‘If I do that, I shall find satisfaction.’ ‘If I achieve this, ... . if I acquire that, . ... if I reach this goal, . . if 
I attain that position, . . . if I realise this ambition, I shall find fulfilment.’ 


The person follows the path, seemingly logical step by seemingly logical step and completes the Cycle, 
arriving back at precisely the point where he began. Dissatisfaction, but promise of satisfaction, if . . . 
Frustration, but the promise of fulfilment, if. 


The promise has not been fulfilled, either because the goal has not been achieved despite all efforts and 
apparent intentions, or because its achievement did not after all produce the reward. It produced perhaps 
a momentary glow of self-satisfaction, a sense of immediate adequacy or success, but not the deep- 
rooted and lasting sense of fulfilment which was expected. 


However, built into the Cycle, as part of its structure, are the necessary justifications to cover either of 
these possibilities. 


“Ah, but.., if that had not happened’, * ... if they had not done this’,’.., if things had been different’, *. . . 
if he had co-operated’, *. . . things didn't turn out as I expected’, .... if only I'd done this’,’., . if only l'd 
had more of that’, ... . if only...’ 


So although there is a period of disillusionment, the promise remains as strong as ever, and the ‘logic’ 
as convincing as ever; so the person continues his pursuit, in renewed hope of ultimate success. 


The goal might change, if it has been achieved and failed to produce the reward; or it might remain the 
same but with more scope. The ambition might change, and be replaced with another; or it might 
expand to yet more distant horizons. The search might change direction; or enlarge its field of vision. 
But the Cycle continues. 


The Cycle of Ignorance is the compulsive pursuit of the Luciferian dream; the illusion, the mirage on 
the far horizon. 


True progress is also cyclic; but it follows a spiral course upwards. Whereas the Cycle of Ignorance, 
because of its built-in lies; about what is going to be, what can be and what ought to be, does not move 
upwards, but remains on the same level, and goes round and round in the same vicious circle. 


But why is there no progress within the Cycle of Ignorance? 


Because the person who follows a mythical hope in the future, and clings.to it, and relates everything he 
does to it, and fixes his attention on it; never takes a real step in the present. 


He behaves like a gramophone needle fixed in a groove. Because his attention is fixed in the future, 
reaching for it, grasping for it, he never satisfies himself within the present; therefore he feels 
compelled to go on repeating the same cycle over and over again, in the hope that one day he will be 
satisfied. 


IF THERE IS NO ACCEPTANCE OF THE PRESENT, THERE CAN BE NO MOVEMENT INTO A 
NEW PRESENT, ONLY AN ENDLESS REPETITION OF THE OLD PRESENT. 


The person in this state is “out of the Game’; not free of the Game, not detached from the Game, but 
locked outside it; anchored to all the realities of the Game; the values, the agreements and the 
limitations of the Game; but unable to fulfil himself within those realities. 


And the ignorance is cumulative: Every time the person completes one cycle and finds himself, 
unsatisfied, unfulfilled, at the point of distant promise once again, he has tied himself more tightly 
outside the Game. 


The secret of the Cycle of Ignorance, is its power of illusion. It is illogical; and yet, on the surface, it 
seems flawless in its logic. Equally it is unchanging; there is no progress, no movement within it; and 
yet, superficially, it seems to change. 


‘Now things will be different’; “now my luck will change’; ‘now I'll find what I’m looking for’; says 
the prisoner of the Cycle, convinced that he has brought about a basic change in his situation, which 
will give him. the satisfaction he seeks. There is no basic change; only a new set of circumstances; a 
new car, a new house, a new wife, a new country, a new job; a new idea, a new social status, a new 
financial status, a new drug, a new treatment, a new government. His problems are the same, his needs 
are the same, his lacks are.the same, his compulsions are the same. But because he.has outwardly 
convinced himself that there is a meaningful change, he continues his pursuit, locked within the Cycle 
of Ignorance. 


The Cycle of Ignorance is a fantasy world; no logic, but the illusion of logic; no change, but the illusion 
of change. 


Any lie in the form of a future possible condition: “This will bring me satisfaction’; ‘that will solve all 
my problems’; ‘this will give me joy"; ‘that will give me contentment’: can lead a person into the Cycle 
of Ignorance. But the lie above all lies, which maintains the Cycle, is the belief that fulfilment is to be 
found within a purely human and materialistic structure. 


Even the person who strives towards a state of fulfilment based purely on his own mental state, rather 
than his material circumstances which indicates some awareness can be trapped in the Cycle of 
Ignorance, through non-acceptance: of his present mental state, through rejection of himself as he is in 
favour of himself as he would like to be, and as he promises himself that he will be. But the person who 
believes that his well being depends upon things outside himself, his material circumstances, his social 
status, his acceptability to others; he is bound to be trapped in the Cycle. He sets human and 
materialistic ambitions for himself, thinking that they are thé keys to happiness, and then locks himself 
in the Cycle, in pursuit of these ambitions. 


As long as he fails to attain them, he is frustrated and dissatisfied, but he always has a good ‘reason’ for 
continuing his pursuit. If and when he does attain them, he discovers that they do not give him the 
lasting sense of fulfilment which they promised. So he must either give up in despair or go in search of 
something else; or the same thing extended, expanded. (One million pounds in the bank may not be the 
answer, but two million must be.) Usually he does not give up. He brings:his armoury of justifications 
into play. “This time it will be different’; ‘this time I’m on the right track’; “that is what I really need.to 
satisfy me’. So the Cycle continues. Promise, pursuit, disappointment; promise, pursuit, 
disappointment; promise, pursuit, disappointment. 


To break free of the Cycle of Ignorance, you must go to the point where the Cycle begins; the point 
where the promise manifests; the hope, the anticipation, the superfically altered circumstance, and the 
renewed expectation of a particular result; the renewed demand for a specific outcome. 


Then, instead of telling yourself; ‘now it will be different’, ‘now I’m on the right track’; see the basic 
sameness of the situation. See the lack of change since you were last at this point of promise. Instead of 
telling yourself how much things have changed, allow yourself to see how much they have not changed: 


Expose the promise; invalidate it; see the lie; invalidate the hope; silence the protest; invalidate the 
expectation and the demand; instead of validating all of them, as you have done each time around the 
endless Cycle, thereby fixing yourself all the more tightly within its confines. 


Locked.in the Cycle of Ignorance, your attention is so firmly fixed on the promised reward of 
fulfilment, and the particular goal or ambition which you have identified with that reward, that you can 
see little else with reality; and each time you complete the Cycle goal or no goal, but without receiving 
the promised reward you increase the power.of your fixation on it. 


This is the power of failure, when you are in compulsive pursuit of success. It creates a sense of failure, 
and then another, and then another; and each additional sense of failure, forces you to fix more of your 
attention on the promised but elusive dream. 


Imagine gambling on a fifty-fifty chance, and losing; then staking double the amount in order to cover 
your loss, and losing again; then double again, and again losing; and so on, always doubling and always 
losing. That is the Cycle of Ignorance. 


Only by detaching from the promise, and from the demand of its fulfilment; by accepting what is; 
instead of agonising yourself in a futile demand for what might be, or should be, or apparently could be, 
but is not, can you detach from the Cycle of Ignorance. Bring your attention from ‘out there’, in a future 
fantasy land, back to ‘in here’, now, the situation as it is. 


But the longer you have continued to pursue the fantasy, the ‘more difficult it is to detach from it. The 
more you have already invested in your dream, the harder it is to abandon it. Not only would you be 
invalidating the aims and ambitions which you have mistakenly linked with the dream, but also, all the 
time and energy, which you have expended in your fruitless pursuit of them. 


This is so, both consciously and unconsciously..A person who has spent many years with his sights set 
on becoming wealthy, because he has decided that therein lies the secret of happiness, has quite 
consciously invested time and energy, on a practical level, in order to achieve this end. The longer he 
continues to fail, the harder itis for him to abandon his ambition. To do so would seem to make 
worthless all that he had invested. And even if eventually he succeeds, for the same reason how can he 
admit that being wealthy does not give him the satisfaction he expected? Instead he must go on 
amassing more and more wealth, in the futile hope that one day it will. 


Equally, a person who has quite unconsciously expended quantities of mental and physical energy and 
again time of course in building an image of superiority for himself, because that, for him, seems to be 
the secret of ultimate success, finds it hard to give up, and accept himself as he really is. Again, 
unconsciously, he clings to the value of all that mental and physical effort, reluctant to brand it: 
“Wasted in pursuit of a myth’: 


In the Cycle of Ignorance, a person digs himself in deeper with every circuit he completes. It is the 
perennial 'rut'; easy to slide into, but progressively harder to get out of. 


And although the nature of the Cycle is, by definition, an unchanging state, a static situation, ultimately 
it is.a downward spiral. Because Time is not static. The Universe is not unchanging. And if we are not 
going forwards with Time, then we are going backwards. If we are not expanding with creation, then 
we are contacting. If we are not rising, then we are falling. Which is why the ‘rut’ becomes deeper, at 
every turn of the Cycle of Ignorance. 


The downward spiral of blame and hostility, is a perfect example of the Cycle of Ignorance. Man lives 
by the promise that blame will help him to attain salvation; that it will enable him to separate himself 
from evil, to be free of it, cleansed of it. 


He feels that by blaming others, he becomes, or will eventually become, blameless himself. And he 
invests great quantities of energy and thought and brilliance and time to becoming a master in the art of 
blame. Whenever evil strikes, he blames, believing that by so doing he can destroy it, or at least escape 


from it. He never does either; but each new situation is different enough on the surface, to convince him 
that: ‘this time, blame will work.’ It does not; but there is always a next time. 


No change; no movement; but in relation to the change inherent in the inexorable movement of Time, a 
change for the worse; a movement downwards. 


And man is locked in this downward spiral, simply because he 1s ignorant, of the nature and the effect 
and-the significance of blame: If he knew not just intellectually with his mind, but with his heart and his 
soul, with his feeling, with his emotions if he knew the truth-about blame why he feels it, what it does to 
him, what it does to other people, what it leads to. if he knew, how and when and where it manifests, all 
the devious ways in which it operates under the guise of something else, something apparently quite 
harmless like tolerance for instance if he was not ignorant of all of this, he would not blame; he would 
have no cause to blame, no desire to blame, no instinct to blame. 


Man sincerely thinks that blame will ultimately do him good, that through it he will triumph. He cannot 
know that it can only do him harm, and that through it he is fast destroying himself. 


He has duped himself with a lie; and as long as he believes that lie, he cannot break out of that 
particular Cycle of Ignorance. 


He thinks that he changes, that he evolves, that he is different, that he solves his problems one by one, 
that he progresses. But the changes are superficial; material, ideological, theological, technological; 
they help to convince him that things really are different; so that he continues in the same basic pattern, 
the pattern:of blame. Nothing changes there. The instincts are the same; the results are the same. The 
‘rut’ is the same 'rut' —only deeper, because Time moves on, and man is left behind. 


THE CYCLE OF IGNORANCE IS STATIC AND UNCHANGING. 


Only knowledge, deeply felt knowledge, can break the Cycle of Ignorance. And therefore, by its very 
nature, it precludes any means of breaking it. 


As longas we are ignorant, we are locked in the. Cycle of Ignorance; and the Cycle itself perpetuates 
ignorance. 


With à conscious Cycle, where we are aware of the goal for which we are fruitlessly striving, we can go 
to the point where the promise manifests, and invalidate it. 


With an unconscious Cycle, such as the spiral of blame by which humanity imagines it is reaching 
towards blamelessness, we can learn the Universal Law, and use that knowledge in order to break free. 


But to be free altogether of the pattern of the Cycle, seems impossible, as long as there is any ignorance 
at all in us. 


So it seems. But there is a secret. There is a way to be free of it. And the way lies in the true nature of 
acceptance. 


If you can realise for yourself, the truth that the only validity is the present; and totally feel and know 
the reality of this; then you will have no difficulty in breaking free of the Cycle of Ignorance. 


In the present, only the present is valid. Now, only ‘now’ is meaningful. 


The past is finished, done. It has validity inasmuch as it has created and led to, brought about and 
culminated in, the present. That is its validity; that is its part in the present. To bring it otherwise into 
the present, is invalid. To stand it in front of the present, and evaluate ‘now’ on that basis, is a lie, and 


an invalidation of the true nature of both past and present. 


It is as though you contemplate sitting in a cane chair. If you evaluate the:chair as it is, and recognise 
that the previous state and nature of the cane is valid only inasmuch as it led to the making of the chair, 
as it is, then you are seeing the chair clearly; and.if it seems to you strong and well made, you sit on it. 
If on the other hand it seems to you weak and insecure, you do not sit on it. But if, although the chair. as 
itis seems strong, you picture the frail nature of cane in its natural state, and you set this in front of the 
chair in your evaluation, and you think to yourself: ‘Cane, as it grows, could never bear the weight of a 
human body. It's too fragile’; and you evaluate the reliability of the chair with this in mind, then your 
assessment is invalid. Whatever you do is based on a distorted image. 


By all means use your past experience, in order to understand the nature of the present. But do not let it 
diminish or change the importance of the present. Do not let the past trap the present, and distort your 
vision of it. 


The past is finished and done. 


The future, on the other hand, is not yet with us. It is in the hands of Destiny. It has a validity, inasmuch 
as it will become the present; but now, it is not. To stand it in front of the present, and evaluate the 
present on that basis, is as invalid as it is to do the same with the past. 


To see the chair as it is, together with the chair as you judge it will be in twenty years time, old and 
broken and without strength, and to assess its reliability on that basis, is again invalid. 


So the secret, is a complete awareness of the present, and a complete understanding of the true position 
of both the past and the future. 


Non-understanding of the past and future, is one basic cause of the human predicament. 


Past and future are the two sides of the eternal conflict of the human mind; because it is the images of 
the past, and the images of the future, the memories of the past, and the expectations of the future, that 
are brought into the present by the mind; and the present is assessed and evaluated with these in front of 
it. They are not used, relevantly and meaningfully; they take precedence. 


So the present becomes a conflict; regret of the past and fear of the future, against justification of the 
past and hope for the future. And behind and between and beneath and within the great mass of images 
that go to make up this seething conflict, the pure and simple clarity of the present, as it is, is lost. 


We should not forget the past, nor should we refrain from looking with anticipation into the future. 
Memories of the past, lessons and experiences from the past, are not themselves wrong or destructive. 
They are, on the contrary, often a necessary part of our understanding and experience and assessment of 
the present. 


To see the present clearly we must often relate it to certain relevant aspects of the past. For example, to 
assess the cane chair, we shall need our past experience of chairs to help our assessment. 


Similarly, hopes, aims, visions and speculations of the future are-not themselves destructive. They also 
are often a necessary part of our awareness of the present; particularly in the matter of making plans and 
decisions. To decide and to act properly in the present, we must often use our judgement of what the 
future might hold. 


But we should not allow either our memories or our anticipations to cloud our vision of the present, 
only to enhance it. We should not allow them to distort our awareness of the present, to relegate it, to 
displace it, to reduce its importance, or to take precedence over it. 


And the criterion is this. If the past or the future becomes a subjective influence on the present, instead 


of simply an objective adjunct, then it will distort or displace it. 


In the present, we know by what.we feel; and to know the present we must feel the present. Feelings 
about the past and the future can only confuse and mislead. If they are there, allow them, feel them, 
don't hide from them, but recognise them for what they are; unreliable and irrelevant to what is. 
Feelings are only valid in relation to what is. When they emerge in relation to- what was or what might 
be in the future, they can serve only to cloud the issue. 


Feel the present. See the past and the possible permutations of the future, whenever it is appropriate. 
But feel the present. If you find yourself feeling the past or the future, don't fight it, but simply 
recognise that to that extent you live in the past or the future, and therefore out of the present, and 
therefore out of the Game. 


To resist it, to try to suppress it, will serve only to strengthen its hold on you. But to recognise it, and 
accept it, as another aspect of what is, within you, is the first step towards breaking its hold and being 
free of it. 


So do not discard your memories. Use them. But recognise that when memories become vain regrets or 
nostalgic longings, or the basis of bitterness, blame, rejection, disappointment and despair, if we give 
them validity, they will lead us into the Cycle of Ignorance. 


And do not abandon your anticipations. Use them. But equally recognise that when anticipations 
become empty promises, desperate longings, agonised obsessions, or frustrated ambitions, if we give 
them à validity, they too will lead us into the Cycle. of Ignorance. 


The secret is an understanding of the true significance of the present, despite all images of past and 
future. If we can see these images, live with them, accept them, use them as they should be used, and 
yet relate our entire selves, our emotions, our attitudes, our responses and our reactions, with reality, to 
the present, then we are free of the Cycle of Ignorance. 


The goals on which you have fixated your attention are compulsive subjective images of the future, 
clouding your vision of the present. Inval4 date such images of the future as being a significant part of 
the present, and you invalidate those goals. 


And the time and energy which you have already spent in futile pursuit of those goals, constitute a 
whole series of obsessional images of the past, also clouding your vision of the present. Invalidate such 
images of the past, and:you invalidate the burden of importance of all that time and energy. 


And if you are, at this moment, fixed in a Cycle of Ignorance, with a specific conscious ambition, which 
you have identified with the attainment of ultimate satisfaction, and which gives you pain, because you 
cannot bring it into the present and transform it from a fantasy into a concrete reality, then go to the 
point where the ambition is-most. real to you, where you feel it most strongly; the hope of it, the desire 
for it, the promise of it, the demand for it, the frustration of not having achieved it. Look hard at it. 
Look hard at that goal, that obsessional image of the future. See it clearly; know it well. Assess its 
value, in terms of its meaning and significance, in terms of its actuality. 


Then turn the coin over. Fears are the opposite of goals. Where there is a goal, there is an equivalent 
fear on the other side of it. What a man hopes to gain, he also fears to lose. What he demands to have, 
he also fears to be deprived of. What he aims to be, he is afraid of not being. Where he desperately 
wants success, he 1s equally desperately afraid of failure. 


So when you have looked at the goal, the ambition, the demand, the hope, look at the fear on the other 
side as well. Look at the opposite image of the future; the image of failure. See that clearly too; know 
that well. And assess the value of that, in terms of its meaning and significance, 1n terms of its actuality. 


Look at your fantasies; your images of the future; both the black side and the white side. Then, when 
you have made them as real as you can make them, look back into the past. Look hard at all the time 


and energy you have spent trying to achieve the goal, and at the same time trying to avoid not achieving 
it. Look at the images of the past which relate to that simultaneous hope and fear. See them as clearly as 
you saw the images of the future. And assess their value, in terms of their meaning and significance, in 
terms of their actuality. 


Then, having seen the past and the future, and having allowed the full extent and reality of their images 
to come upon you; having given them their full scope; having brought them into the present, as far as it 
is possible to bring them; look at now. See what is. Know what is. See it as it is, and know it as it 1s; not 
as it was, not as it will be, not as it could have been, if. . . not as it might still be, if. . . but as it is. 


Then, what has been in the past, can be left behind in the past; truly left behind, not pushed aside 
because itis unacceptable, but discarded, because it has been accepted. And what might be or might not 
be, what could be or could not be, what should be or should not be, in the future, can also be left—in 
thé future; truly left, not ignored as too much to hope for, or shut out as too terrible to think about, but 
discounted, because compulsive hopes and ambitions and demands, have been seen to be irrelevant; the 
worthless counterparts of fear and. hopelessness. All this can be dismissed, in favour of the intense 
reality, the actuality, and the significance, of what is now. 


The human mind is composed of images of past and future. 


As long as.we are submerged within the conflicts of the mind, we shall see the present, and therefore 
assess and respond to the present, only through a murky haze of irrelevant images. When we know.the 
truth of the present, the past and the future, know it and feel it, as a reality for ourselves, then we are 
above the conflicts of the mind, and free of the Cycle of Ignorance: 


Time is our enemy, only if we stretch our attention from one end of it to the other. 


But if the whole of us is in the present, allowing the past existence only inasmuch as it has created the 
present, and allowing the future existence only inasmuch as, instant by instant, it will become the 
present, then Time is on our side. 


And the present demands so little, because it is so small; while the past and the future are vast and 
unwieldy, and demand far more than any of us has to give. 


If we serve the present, our existence is a constant living. If we serve the past and future, our existence 
is an eternal dying. 


The great step, the great demand, is that we should break the chains that bind us to the endless agony of 
past and future, so that we can step free into the joy of service of the present. 


Slavery is pain; freedom is joy. And yet, to break from slavery into freedom, demands all the courage 
and endurance which a being has to muster. 


The secret is there. The door stands open; but only for those who have the courage to go through it. For 
those who have that courage, the rest is simple; because outside of the vast and overwhelming territory 
of what was and what will be, is only the tiny instant of what is. 


So be it. 


- Robert 


ROBERT DE GRIMSTON 
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COMMUNICATION TO ALL BRETHREN (INFORMATION) 


Brethren, As it is, 


The separation is within the dimension of Time. 


In Time there is thàt which is of GOD and that which is not of GOD. There is negative and positive; 
evil and good; sin and virtue; salvation and damnation. There is division; and from the initial division of 
GOD and GODlessness, there springs the fragmentation of all things, and the scattering of all the parts 
of One, throughout the Universe of Time and Space. 


GOD is divided and divided and divided; until It is stretched from one end of eternity to the other. 


But without Time there is no Separation. Ultimately there is no division. There is no right and wrong, or 
good and evil. 


The burden of Time is the conflict of the division. And this is our burden. 
We embody the whole separation, from one extreme to the other. We must; otherwise the parts cannot 
be brought together. 


We are stretched across the whole span of the Universe. 


We are at the pinnacle of Heaven, and in the deepest depths of Hell. 


We are totally good, and at the same time totally bad. 


We are wholly of GOD, and we are wholly not of GOD. 


We manifest the ultimate of all things, both negative and positive. 


And our function is. to:separate; to raise up that which, within Time, is of GOD, and to condemn that 
which, within Time, is not of GOD; to create GODliness, and to destroy GODlessness, at the same time 
manifesting both within ourselves. 


And within Time, that is as it is—divided. 


But beyond Time, everything is a part of GOD—not of GOD divided, but of GOD united, resolved, and 
brought together into One. 


Within Time, there is an eternity of agony for all beings not.of GOD. But when Time is no more, 
eternity is no more, the Separation 1s no more. 


There is. no condemnation, because there is no division. There is no damnation, because there is no 
Separation. 


But until Time is resolved, and all is brought together, we must bear its burden to the ultimate. 


We must span the scale from the highest to the lowest. 


We.must feel the greatest joy; and the greatest agony. 


We must embrace the ultimate salvation, and the ultimate damnation. 


We must be the very best, and the very worst. 


We must hate, and we must love. 


We must know perfection, and degradation. 


And we must know the Separation, in all its stark and unequivocal intensity. 


Before it can be transcended, it must be known, and felt, and experienced, to the ultimate. Black must 
be the ultimate black, and white the ultimate white; and we must feel and know them both. 


For again, there must be Separation, before there can be no Separation. 


There.must be the ultimate intensity of conflict, before there can be no conflict. 


The two ends of the Universe must be disentangled, before they can. be reunited; distinguished, before 
they can be identified. 


If we are clinging desperately. and fearfully to something, terrified that at any moment it might be torn 
from our grasp, then we cannot be truly united with it, until we have first been separated from it—or 
more accurately, until we have seen that in reality we already are separated from it, by the barrier of our 
compulsive attachment to it, and until we have seen the true extent of our separation. Because 
knowledge and awareness are always the only essentials when it comes to action. 


To see and to. know, are all we are required to do of our own volition. From there we are free to follow, 
as far as we can, our instincts and our inclinations; to exercise our illusion of choice, according to our 
own jüdgement, and the signs that are there to guide us. 


However choiceless we may consciously know ourselves to be, until that knowledge has become a true 
and deeply founded awareness, both conscious and unconscious, there is still the illusion of choice; a 
basic sense of personal control of our destiny, a sense of individual responsibility. And as long as that is 
there, we must enact it and attempt to fulfil it. 


That—ironically—is a part of our choicelessness; as is the fact that we shall inevitably fail. 


If we demand something compulsively of ourselves, we fail:to achieve it. And the reason is based upon 
the fact of choicelessness, and upon the myth, the fallacy, the illusion, that choice exists at all. 


And here is the logic of choicelessness. 


If you create something from nothing, or, more precisely, from a part of yourself, then whatever that 
creation does or is, stems from the nature of its creation. If it behaves in a particular way, manifests a 
particular characteristic, that must be a direct and logical outcome of the way it has been designed and 
programmed. 


In the face of external pressures and circumstances, the -response of the creation, which is what matters, 
stems directly from. the:nature ofits existence, and therefore from the way it has been created. 


But when we speak of creations, we include a factor which contradicts this logic. We include the 
concept of personal choice. We say that a human being, which is a creation of GOD, has a will of its 
own which is independent of its creator. And GOD, by Its condemnation of Its creation, on account of 
its misuse of its power of choice, endorses this. 


But this is disownership of the creation. This is saying that what the creation does, stems not from the 
nature of its creation, but from some independent element, peculiar to the creation, but having no 
connection with the creator. 


So by deciding that a creation has a personal choice of its own, independent of the creator, the creator 
disowns the creation. 


He rejects it. He says: "The creation is not wholly mine. It hàs an existence of its own, which is separate 
from me. I am not responsible for the way it chooses to be.” He then demands that the creation exercise 
the element of choice in one particular direction. He demands obedience. 


Now he has already rejected his creation, by maintaining that it has choice and a will of its own, 
separate from him. By the Universal Law, his creation must in turn reject him. And its only method is 
disobedience. 


REJECT AND YOU MUST BE REJECTED IN RETURN. 


So the creation disobeys. It must, in order to fulfil the Law. It quite deliberately fails to meet the 
demand which the creator makes upon it. 


And the irony is this: it has no choice. It is subject to the Universal Law, and therefore cannot do 
otherwise, but reject its creator, who has rejected it. 


So thé choice was an illusion, a myth, a fantasy, both for the creation, which really believed it had 
choice—it felt the power to choose, to decide, to control its destiny— and for the creator, who equally 
felt his creation’s power to choose. 


But.it:was.a lie. Choice does not exist. Every creation in the Universe, on:every level, is subject to the 
Universal Law, which controls everything the creation manifests, and is inevitable- 


A man has no more choice than an amoeba. 


But why then the lie? Why the illusion? What is it for? 


The answer is: ‘the Game’. The illusion of choice is for the Game. 


The Game is conflict; creating and destroying; building and demolishing; separating and coming 
together; rising and falling; disintegrating and reuniting; failing and succeeding; living and dying; 
winning and losing; loving and hating. That is the Game; and the Game is the essence of existence. 


But without the lie; without the illusion of choice, which is the illusion of conflict, which is the root.of 
striving and reaching and hoping; which is the driving force of movement and change and growth and 

development; without the fantasy of a creation's control over its own destiny; there is no Game; only.a 
static motionless perfection. 


For a game there must be conflict; for conflict there must be choice; for choice there must be rejection; 
for rejection there must be disownership; for disownership there must be creation and separation. That 
is the start. of the cycle. 


Then the cycle must be played out. There is no returning except by completing. The full circle of the 
Game must be traversed; rejection by rejection by rejection. 


And because to create, and then give choice to the creation, is the prime method of rejection, this is the 
pattern of the Game; a cycle of creation and subcreation. 


The creator creates, and rejects. The rejected creation, in order to fulfil the Law, becomes a creator, and 
itself creates and rejects. And the creations s creation also creates, and rejects. And so the cycle 
continues; separation on separation on separation. 


And each of us, on his level of existence, has been created and rejected; and subsequently each of us has 
created and rejected. 


Demands are made upon us by our creators; demands that we feel within our bones and therefore make 
upon ourselves; demands that inevitably we fail to meet. And because we reject by such failure, our 
creators reject. us the more, separating us ever further from knowledge of them, from contact with them, 
from their love and their security. 


So we, in our turn, must equally add to our own rejection, through disobedience and failure; and so the 
spiral downwards into death continues. 


And at the same time, we make demands upon our creations; instilling in them a sense of their own 
personal responsibility, and thereby forcing them to fail in order to reject. 


And as long as we pass responsibility downwards, as long as we demand of those below us, demands 
will be made upon us from above. Responsibility. will continue to go down the line; choice will 
continue to be meaningful to us, whatever we might consciously know to the contrary. 


By the Universal Law; as long as we demand from below, it shall be demanded of us from above: As 
long as we reject by demanding, we shall be rejected. 


But we do demand. We demand by desiring, by needing. And there are more demands to.be made, more 
burdens to be carried, more failure, more disappointment, more rejection; before the cycle is complete, 
and the illusion of choice is taken away. 


Pain is conflict. Conflict is choice. Choice is the lie by which the Game is played. And there is more of 
the Game to be played out before the completion. 


We are carrying the burden of choice, which is no less real as a burden for being an illusion. 


For us the illusion is still reality, and until we are ready to be freed of the burden, until the time comes 
for the burden to be lifted, and for us to fall back into the perfect security of total choicelessness, we 
shall continue to feel the weight of personal responsibility. We shall continue to feel the need to place 
that burden upon ourselves and one another. 


We shall continue to feel the urge to blame ourselves and one another. We shall continue to want to 
strive amongst ourselves; despite what we cannot help but know. For that is the Game. 


But if we know that the pain we feel, whether it is mental or physical, is only a fraction of the pain 
which the Gods themselves must suffer, to conclude the Game according to the Law; if we know that 
whatever our burdens, Theirs are a hundred times greater and more agonising to bear; then we can 
endure with à greater sense of purpose and worthwhileness; then we can find some light of truth in the 
darkness of the lie. 


And if, beside the pain we feel, we hold a separate and independent knowledge of the final lifting of the 
burdens from our shoulders; if we know our choicelessness, and still enact the choice; without 
confusing the two and becoming submerged in our fear of alienation; then we can derive àn added 
strength, and a basic reassurance and security, from the faith inherent in this distinction. 


The mind thinks, whilst the soul both knows and feels. 


But within the Game, knowing and feeling are divided; separated from one another by the conflict of 
the thinking mind. So that what we know, is not always what we feel. 


We know truth; but we feel.a lie. 


We know love; but we feel hatred. 


We know that ultimately there is life; but we feel the all-pervasive presence of death. 


We know the Unity; but.we feel the Separation. 


We know GOD; but we feel the pressures and effects of GODlessness. 


We know the ultimate goal of perfection; but we feel submerged in irrevocable imperfection. 


We know Heaven; but we feel the restrictions and the horrors of Hell. 


We know harmony exists in all things; but we feel ourselves and all existence torn apart by seemingly 
interminable strife. 


And we know.that one day we shall no longer be divided within ourselves or from one another, and 
then we shall know what we feel; and feel what we know, and our souls shall be one. 


The conflict of the mind is an intellectual contortion that breeds doubt and misgiving. 


The resulting conflict of the soul, itself divided by the mind's dichotomy, is a searing agony of twisted 
contradiction. It is the Universe stretched across eternity and nailed in place, helpless and impotent 
upon the rack of Time. 


Itis the crucifixion of the core of life. And each one of us embodies his share of the pain. 


So do not feel alone, nor that even one moment of suffering is without purpose. The debt is exact, and 
every grain of agony is counted towards its repayment. 


And the cycle is drawing to its inevitable close. And although the feelings of pain are in many ways 
intensified, yet equally.the knowledge of choicelessness and-ultimate freedom from the burdens of 
expiation, expands within us, giving us greater faith and greater powers of endurance. 


And as long as we feel the present; live within it, understand it, embrace it, accept it as part of 
ourselves, and can rise above it; then we may know the future; see it in the distance, imagine it for 
ourselves, not as something to be striven towards, grasped for, hoped for, reached for, prayed for or 
even worked for; but as something that must be, a time that must come to us when the task is finished. 


We do not aim at the freedom and joy of the future. We only aim at what seems to be the best 
permutation for the present. The future is something we know. It already exists, prepared for us. And 
sooner or later, according to the Will of GOD, it will cease to be future and become present. 


Then we shall know and feel as one. Then we shall rest in the fulfilment of an undivided soul.. Then we 
shall find peace in a mind no longer torn by conflict. Then we shall receive as we desire to receive, and 
give as we desire to give. 


Then we shall know what we want, not only by what we have, but also by what we feel we want. Then 
the spark of pure consciousness shall rule within each of us, instead of being subject to the anachronism 
of a divided unconsciousness. 


Then we shall be where we feel we belong: Then we shall do what we feel inclined to do. Then we shall 
be what we feel the desire to be. Then we shall have what we feel we want to have. 


Then we shall love and be loved, give and be given to, know and be known, receive and be received, 
accept and be accepted, without the pain of conflict and frustration: 


Know that future time. Do not grasp for it; that will only intensify the pain of now. But know it; see it; 
believe in it. For it is the fulfilment of the Divine Will. 


So be it. 


- Robert 


ROBERT DE GRIMSTON 
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COMMUNICATION TO ALL BRETHREN (INFORMATION) 


Brethren, As it is, 


No being in the Universe is selfless. 


There is no such thing as selflessness—unless it is non-existence. There are no such qualities as 
altruism or unselfishness. 


If we exist at all, then the core of our existence, by definition, must be the self. The spark of pure 
consciousness, which is the essence, is the self. 


We can tie ourselves in knots and drive ourselves around.in circles, on a sense of guilt for being selfish, 
for pursuing a goal of personal survival. And even as we deplore our selfishness, we can become further 
appalled by the fact that we deplore it because it could lead to our damnation. So that even our desire to 
be selfless seems to be a completely selfish desire! 


There is no future in pursuing selflessness. 


We speak of the Salvation of GOD. But why is our purpose to save GOD? Is it selfless altruism? 


By no means. We are part of GOD; so GOD’s salvation is our salvation. Are the branches of a tree 
selfless because they band together to give life to the trunk? No; but they are wise. 


We speak of helping one another, as opposed to looking after ourselves. Is this a denial of self? 


By no means. Do the oarsmen in a life-boat deny themselves by giving strength to one another? No; 
they help to ensure their own survival. 


What appears to be altruism is awareness. What seems to be:selflessness is wisdom. It is the knowledge 
of the Life Source, and the knowledge of the Universal Law. 


Itis the awareness that if we save that to which we belong, and upon which we depend, we save 
ourselves. 


It is the awareness that if we give strength to what is-of GOD, we shall receive strength in equal 
measure, from what is of GOD. 


And to narrow it down even further; it hinges upon the scope of our identification. 


If we identify ourselves with our physical existences, then self, for us, is that; our bodies. Survival of 
self means survival of the body. Preservation of self means preservation of the body. Satisfaction means 
satisfaction of the body. 


This is a very limited scope. By identifying with our physical existences, we make ourselves 
destructible, transitory, trivial, and ultimately meaningless. 


If we identify ourselves with our:social status, then that is the self which we seek to preserve at all costs. 


If we feel that to lose our reputations or our positions in society; is to die, to be destroyed; then that is 
the scope of our identification; again narrow and transitory. Social status is meaningless in ultimate 
terms. 


We can identify ourselves with our material possessions, and feel that at all costs we must preserve 
them in order to survive; at the same time feeling that the acquisition of more, will lead us towards 
fulfilment. 


Still the scope is small. Self is no more than a set.of physical objects and their exchange value. 


We can identify ourselves-with our profession or calling, and feel that as long as we have that we:are 
alive. 


Or we can begin to expand our scope a little, and identify ourselves with an entire social strata; in which 
case the overall promotion and preservation of that strata becomes part of the promotion and 
preservation of self. A racist identifies himself with his racial background, and therefore feels that by 
upholding the cause of others with the same background and origins, he is fighting for his own personal 
survival. 


The scope is wider than physical existence or social standing, but it is still small and meaningless in 
ultimate terms. 


We can identify ourselves with a political ideal, with an entire nation, with a culture, with a moral code, 
with humanity itself. 


True identification on these levels, where there is real dedication on the basis that therein lies the road 
to the ultimate survival of self, indicates a relatively large scope. 


Here we find what is known as selflessness, because the self is identified beyond the scope of the 
immediate individual existence, and embraces a much wider territory. 


Here we begin to see how awareness tells a being that true preservation of self can only stem from the 
preservation of something much greater and more extensive than self, of which self is a part. 


But if we examine the wider territory, if we look closely at that with which the self identifies, we still 
see only a shallow transitory concept. 


Ultimately, what is a political ideal within the Universe? What are national boundaries and 
differentiations in relation to eternity? What will become of a culture when the world is dead? What. is 
human morality when the human race is .gone? What is humanity when Judgement comes upon the 
earth? 


The awareness only takes the being so far. It reaches beyond the tiny confines of its own personal 
separateness, but it cannot reach beyond the equally temporary, though somewhat larger, separateness 
of a human group or a human concept. 


That is the criterion. As long as that with which the self identifies, lies within the limits of humanity, as 
long as it is subject to human laws, human standards, human values, human qualities and human 
limitations, no matter how vast, no matter how much scope it covers, it is ultimately meaningless; it is 
transitory and destructible. Like humanity itself, it is subject to death—corruption, decay and death. 


As long as the self seeks survival within human terms of any kind, it must be destroyed; just as 
humanity must be destroyed. 


If a framework is destroyed, then everything which exists only within that framework; even if it spans it 
from end to end, must be destroyed as well. 


So with what can the self identify in order not to be destroyed, in order to survive? What is 
indestructible? What is-ultimately invulnerable? Only GOD; the Life Source of all existence. 


If a being identifies itself with GOD, and therefore seeks the salvation of GOD in order to ensure its 
own survival, that is true awareness. That is seeing and knowing the ultimate scope. 


Self becomes GOD, and GOD becomes self. Thereby self becomes invulnerable and indestructible. 


We speak of self-sacrifice as a virtue, and on one:level it is just that, when human-self is sacrificed in 
favour of higher-self or GOD-self. 


But the real sacrifice of self is the identification of self with something human, something of the world, 
something that must eventually be destroyed. And that is self-destruction. 


So if we wish to. give meaning to the concept of selflessness, let us call it human selflessness, which is 
GOD-selfishness, and is a mark of wisdom. 


But how to reach a state of GOD-selfishness; how to reach an identification of self with GOD, so that 
the being feels it and knows it with reality; that is the problem. 


We can know that the self must be identified with GOD, and yet feel it only identified with humanity. 
That is the soul divided. That is the anguish of spiritual conflict. 


We can know that the body is a meaningless husk, and yet feel the instinct to protect it and preserve it 
às though it were ourselves. 


We can know that human values are.shallow and transitory, and yet feel inextricably involved with 
them. That is the power of the human mind, which imprisons the soul. 


For the soul is like a caged bird. It sees freedom beyond the limits of its narrow confinement; it sees the 
sky, and understands the difference between what it is and what it could be; it knows that outside is life, 
whilst inside is nothing but a stagnant death.. Yet it is trapped; it cannot reach the life it knows is there. 


And the soul sees GOD, knows GOD, understands GOD; but cannot touch GOD, and cannot reach 
GOD through the rigid and impenetrable barrier of its human existence. And the anguish and frustration 
of this dichotomy tears the soul apart. 


But how to find the freedom, which is seen and known but not felt? 


How to identify the self with outside instead of inside; not only with a conscious knowledge, but with a 
complete awareness, known and felt? How to become the dream of not just seeing, but of being GOD? 


O GOD, the pain of seeing and knowing, yet not being able to reach, to touch; to become part of, to be 
enveloped in, to be absorbed by. 


The being cries in helpless despair to its creator. 


O GOD, the separation; no longer in blind ignorance and feelingless unreality; but seeing and knowing, 
and yet feeling the gulf between. 


Is this the final pain before the unity? Is this the last agony before the joining together? 


Must the Devil rend us before he will relinquish us, and let us return in body, mind; soul and essence, 
complete, to where we belong? 


But where to begin to be free of the pain of separation? 


We long to take the final step, to be finally united and absorbed. 


But what is the first step? 


We see the ultimate, we know the completion; but what is the link between now and then, between here 
and there, and how do we begin to traverse the link? 


The final step is outside the bounds of our human identification; but the first must be inside it, because 
that is where we are now. 


And always knowledge is the key. Each step is a grain of meaningful awareness. Nothing else is truly 
valid. 


Action is the fruit of knowledge; but knowledge is always the source. 


Something we must know, in order to begin the journey into life; but what? 


What is now—for us? What is here present—for us? What are we—here and now—- for ourselves and 
for one another? What is? 


That is knowledge. That is all the knowledge that exists. The rest is speculation. 


The bird is in the cage. For the bird; the cage is. The sky will be, but is not, except as a vision of the 
future. 


So in order to know, the bird must know the cage. It must know the sky, but only in order to know more 
completely, and with reality the nature of the cage in which it is trapped. 


The soul is trapped within the mind. In order to know, it must know the mind. In order to know the 
mind, it must know the human game, which is created by the mind. In order to know the human game, 
it must know humanity; the.player and the pawn of the human game. 


The soul may know GOD—must know GOD—but only in order to know humanity; and thereby the full 
extent of its alienation from GOD: 


For there is a way out of the mind. There is a way out of the human game. There is a way out of 
identification with humanity. 


Knowledge is the way out; knowledge of the mind, of the human game, and of humanity. 


But again what is the first step? 


To know; but to know what? Surely not the entire nature of the mind. That is almost the last step. 


No. The first step is to know that we can know. 


If we are to know, we must open our eyes and look, and see. But in the pain of our sense of separation 
we are blinded. So in order to see, we must rise above that pain; feel it; accept it, own it; but instead of 
sinking beneath it into despair and abject misery, we must know that we are greater than the pain:we 
feel. 


That is the first grain of knowledge. That is the first step. To know that we are greater:than the pain we 
feel. To know that we are stronger than the burden we carry. To know that we are of more consequence 
than the cage in which we are imprisoned. 


TO KNOW THAT WE ARE GREATER THAN THE PAIN WE FEEL. 


When we know that, we have begun. 


That is knowledge of here and now. That is knowledge of what is. That is awareness. 


And that is a beginning; because it must lead to further knowledge. 


To know our strength and our stature, is to know our power to know. And that is all the inspiration that 
we need. 


We have always said that until the full extent of the alienation is known, there can be no coming 
together. Until the totality of the rejection is seen, there can be no acceptance. Until the separation is 
recognised, there can be no rejoining. 


So until we know the cage, until we have seen and felt every aspect of it, and how it relates to us; until 
we have recognised the extent to which we are trapped, how w~ are trapped, and in what we are 
trapped; we cannot be free of the trap. 


Therefore, having taken the first step, having risen above the pain by knowing that we are greater than 
it; we can take the next and the next and the next. 


We can look at the pain. We can know its nature, its strength, its power, and its effects upon us: We can 
go behind the pain and examine its source. We can look at the guilt and the fear, from which the pain 
stems; guilt for the past which keeps us in the past, and fear of the future which keeps us in the future; 
the two anchor-points which hold us stretched across the whole span of Time. 


We can see the blame we use to keep the pain in place, We can see the justifications, which maintain 
the guilt unexpiated, and therefore the fear unresolved. 


We can see the deliberate blind ignorance that prevents us from moving towards freedom. We can see 
the links that bind us to the human game. 


The bars of the cage are spaced, so that if we live wholly in the here and now, we can slide through with 
ease and find the freedom that is outside. But if we are stretched from the distant past to the distant 
future, nailed down at both extremities of Time, then we are trapped; unable to squeeze even one aeon 
of our vast-unwieldy burden in between them. 


For if we live wholly.in the here and now, guilt cannot reach us, because it comes from the past; fear 
cannot touch us, because it comes from the future; we have no desire to blame, no need to justify, and 
no instinct to be blind. The bars of the cage cannot hold us in. 


But that is again a contemplation of the final steps. We are only beginning. 


We are behind the bars, examining them; beginning to know the extent to which they do hold us in; the 
extent to which we do blame, and justify, and are deliberately blind. We are beginning to learn the 
nature of our guilt, and of our fear. 


And step by step, we can know every aspect of the human game and the part we play within it. 


And if at any time we collapse, because the pain intensifies and overwhelms us, then we must 
remember again the first step, which is always the first step, not only from the beginning, but from any 
point of immobility. 


TO KNOW THAT WE ARE GREATER THAN THE PAIN WE FEEL. 


Then we can begin again; like the action of standing up in order to move on. Because nothing is lost by 
falling, as long as we rise again. 


As a soldier learns to live with death without succumbing to its morbid terrors, so we can learn to live 
with our sense of separation from the Source of Life, without despairing. 


Butif a being does despair; if the sense of futility descends upon it and it collapses, losing the 
knowledge of its basic strength; if it seems to cease caring enough to fight, and blindness and ignorance 
overwhelm it completely, so that. alone it would die; that is the time when more than at any other, it 
needs the help of one of its own kind. 


When it feels too much pain to know that still it is greater than the pain; when even that basic first step 
is beyond it, and it cannot stand up in order to move on; then it needs help. 


We each of us feel moments of despair, moments of futility; but never all of us at one time. So that 
when one collapses, another lifts him to his feet, and when the second himself stagnates and is unable to 
move, the first lifts him and gives him a new incentive. 


The lifting may be done in any way that is effective and appropriate: a gentle word or an angry word, 
validation or invalidation, encouragement or reprimand; anything that works, and enables the person to 
take that first essential step within the Game. And each of us is different, responding to different 
effects; and each time we fall is different, requiring a different remedy. 


So set no standards on what is needed by a person who is lost in the depths of a sense of futility. Simply 
be open to inspiration, and do whatever is required to put him on the road again. 


If he has done the same for others, it can be done for him. And who has not, at some point in his 
existence? 


IF WHEN WE ARE STRONG AND CONFIDENT, WE GIVE OUR STRENGTH AND 
CONFIDENCE TO GOD AND THE BEINGS OF GOD, THEN WE ARE WEAK AND IN DESPAIR, 
GOD AND THE BEINGS OF GOD WILL GIVE THEIR STRENGTH AND CONFIDENCE TO US. 
THAT IS THE LAW. 


We must go through. weakness to reach strength. 


We must know despair, before we can find fulfilment. 


We must die, before we can be brought to life. 


We must fall into the depths of futility, before we can be raised to the heights of ecstasy: 


We must feel lost and abandoned, before we can know finally that we belong. 


We must know the totality of failure, before we can be given the satisfaction of success. 


We must feel the darkness of alienation and GODlessness, before we can.see the Light of Truth. 


That is the Game; the swing of the pendulum; the Law of a ‘two pole’ Universe. 


THE ONLY ROAD TO LIFE, PASSES THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


So be it. 


- Robert 


ROBERT DE GRIMSTON 
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Brethren, As it is. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. 


On a purely physical level, the more in contact we are with something, the better and more efficiently 
we can control our operation of it. The more solid the contact, the more precise the contact, the more 
complete the contact; the better the control. 


A man driving a car has contact with the car, and thereby controls his operation of the car. 


But if this man has very little experience of driving, and therefore very little knowledge of the 
techniques and requiréments of driving, his contact is slight. Because contact—even physical 
contact—involves the mind as well as the body. 


For example, the precision of his contact with one of the pedals. depends upon his knowledge of the 
range, resistance, position and effect of that pedal. And that knowledge is an essential part of his contact 
with that pedal. It enables him to move his foot with confidence and assurance, and to produce the exact 
effect required at the precise moment he requires it. 


And that is control. 


If the driver does not know the various idiosyncrasies of the pedal, his contact with it is that much 
reduced. He may have his foot pressed hard down on it, but his judgement of exactly how much 
pressure to exert at a given moment, and precisely how far to move it, is poor. Therefore his contact 
with it and his operation of it are incomplete, imprecise and uncertain. Consequently his control is 
equally incomplete, imprecise and uncertain. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. CONTACT IS KNOWLEDGE; not only an intellectual knowledge, but 
also an instinctive knowledge which requires no conscious ‘thinking’ for it to manifest and be effective. 


A carpenter can learn how to make a chair out of wood, by reading a book. This gives him intellectual 
knowledge of the operation; but he still does not truly know how to make the chair. Only by doing it 
does he discover that. 


The intellectual knowledge gained from the book is useful, but it is not enough. The really vital 
requirement is the instinctive knowledge, the intuitive judgement, which in this.case can only be gained 
from practical experience. 


That is knowledge. It's like the knowledge which enables a musician to move his fingers with exact 
timing and precision, faster than the eye can follow them and yet with no conscious ‘thought’ of how or 
when or where. 


That is knowledge, which is contact, which is control. 


But what is it that a driver and a carpenter and a musician control? The car? The tools and the wood? 
The musical instrument? 


No. It is his relationship with the-car that the driver controls, and the outward effects which arise from 
that relationship. He controls his own operation of the car, his contact with the car, The nature of the 
car, its capabilities and its limitations, control the car. The driver merely operates it according to those 
capabilities and limitations, and, within those bounds, controls his operation of it. 


Similarly, the carpenter and the musician. The carpenter does not change the basic nature of his tools 
nor the basic structure of the wood he uses. In that sense he does not control them. But what he does 
control is the way in which he relates to them, the way in which he uses them and manipulates them 
within the bounds of these basic factors. And the outcome, the chair he builds is the direct result of that 
relationship. And the musician controls the way he relates to his instrument, rather than the instrument 
itself, which does not change. 


In each case the outcome measures the standard of control. 


If the driver's control is good, the càr performs as he intends it to perform. If his control is poor, he is 
frustrated because the car will not do what he consciously wants it to-do. 


If the carpenter's control is good, the chair he builds is precisely the chair he consciously planned to 
build.:If his control is poor, he is disappointed, because the chair falls below his expectations; in his 
terms it is imperfect. 


If the musician's control is good, then the sounds which emerge from his instrument are the sounds he 
consciously wishes to create. If his control is poor, he makes mistakes; and the sounds are not as he 
intended. 


And in each case the control is a control of relationship, and it depends for its precision on contact. 


The good driver is in tune with the workings of his car. He relates to it with a deft confidence, and a 
light sure touch which extracts the best possible performance from it. 


'The good carpenter is equally in tune with the capabilities and the idiosyncrasies of his tools. Also he 
has an instinctive feel for the kind of treatment the wood requires, and what can and cannot be done 
with it. He relates to both with skill and precision, and the result is a beautifully built chair. 


The good musician is highly sensitive to every quality of his instrument; the nature of its sounds and 


how to produce them. He relates to it with a gentle understanding and subtlety, and thereby creates 
music exactly as he feels the composer intended it. 


The quality of the contact stems from knowledge of what is being related: to and the nature of the 
relationship; an intellectual knowledge, but also, and far more important, an instinctive understanding 
born of sensitivity and awareness. 


And just as the contact is primarily a state of mind, so the outcome, which measures the standard of 
control, is also a state of mind. 


We do not say the driver's control is poor if he fails to drive his car at one hundred miles per hour. We 
say it is poor if he is unhappy about the car's performance. Nor do we say his control is good simply 
because the car performs better than any other. We say it is good if he is truly satisfied with the 
performance. 


Contact is knowledge. If the driver truly knows the car and his relationship with the car, part of his 
knowledge is precisely what he can and what he cannot expect of the car. Therefore his own satisfaction 
or lack of it is the criterion. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. 


When we relate to other people, when we make contact with them; we control our relationship- with 
them and thereby the results and effects of those relationships. 


Whether the control is good or bad depends on whether the contact sterns from sensitivity and 
awareness or blindness and ignorance. And again, it is our own satisfaction or lack of it which is the 
criterion. 


When our relationships go in directions which we thought we were trying to avoid; when clashes and 
discords arise, or barriers of awkwardness, or embarrassments, or resentments; or.mutual dislikes, 
which we seem to be unable to prevent or eliminate; we are what we call ‘out of control’ of our 
relationships. Unconsciously we may be controlling them, and deliberately driving them along painful 
and destructive paths, but consciously, outwardly, we have lost control of them. On the surface, they 
appear to be controlling us. 


And that means we are what we call ‘out of contact’ with the other sides of these relationships. There is 
contact of a kind, just as the driver whose car skids and smashes into another is in some kind of contact 
with his car. But what kind of contact? 


The carpenter who cannot make a chair which holds together, who cannot make a joint which fits 
exactly, he has contact with both his tools and the wood. But what kind of contact? 


And the musician who cannot keep in tune or in time. The discordant sounds are evidence of the 
contact. But what kind of contact? 


Clearly there is good contact and bad contact. And as a result there is good control and bad control. 


Between people and things there is good and bad contact and control. Between people and people there 
is good and bad contact and control: 


But who is to judge? 


Only we ourselves can do that. Only we can be the judges of our own contact and our own control. 
And, once more, it is our own satisfaction or lack of it which.is the criterion. 


THE CRITERION OF GOOD AND BAD CONTROL IS THE GAP BETWEEN WHAT WE 
CONSCIOUSLY DESIRE, INTEND, EXPECT OR ACCEPT, AND WHAT ACTUALLY 
MANIFESTS. 


If the driver intends to crash his car and does so precisely as he intended, and is satisfied, that is good 
control. If he expects his car to travel no faster than fifty miles per hour and it does so, and he is 
satisfied, that is good control. If he discovers that his car is incapable of maneuvering a particular sharp 
corner and he accepts the limitation and he is satisfied, that is good control: 


If on the other hand the driver wants his car to overtake another travelling at high speed but is unable to 
make it go fast enough, and feels a sense of frustration as a result, that is poor control. It shows an 
unawareness of the limitations of the car. 


IT IS NOT THE EFFECTS WE CREATE, THE ACTIONS WE TAKE, THE MOVES WE MAKE, 
WHICH ARE. GOOD OR BAD IN TERMS OF CONTROL. IT IS THE GAP BETWEEN THE 
EFFECTS WE.CREATE AND THE EFFECTS WE DESIRE TO CREATE, BETWEEN THE 
ACTIONS WE TAKE AND THE ACTIONS WE WISH TO TAKE, BETWEEN THE MOVES WE 
MAKE AND. THE MOVES WE MEAN TO MAKE. 


The size of the gap, is:the measure of our awareness or lack of it. If we are aware and in tune with the 
reality and the true potential of a situation, we shall demand, intend, desire, expect and accept no more 
of that situation than.it is capable of producing. Therefore there is no dissatisfaction; no regret, no 
disappointment, no frustration, no shock, no despair, and no blame. 


We may aim as high as possible in every situation, simply to allow for the maximum potential to 
manifest; but if we are unhappy with the result, if we are frustrated by the outcome, if we are unable to 
accept the actuality when it appears, that is poor control and reflects our ignorance. 


IN OUR PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS, DISSATISFACTION STEMS EITHER FROM 
DEMANDING AND EXPECTING WHAT IS NOT THERE, OR FROM FAILING TO RECOGNISE 
AND THEREFORE RELATE TO WHAT Is THERE. THIS IS BLINDNESS; AND FROM THE 
BLINDNESS COMES A POOR CONTROL OF OUR RELATIONSHIP. THE GAP BETWEEN 
WHAT iS AND WHAT WE THINK, BELIEVE, HOPE, FEAR, EXPECT, DEMAND, ASSUME OR 
INTEND. 


SATISFACTION IS THE MEASURE OF CONTROL. 


The father who has what he considers an unsatisfactory relationship with his children, however hard he 
may blame them for his dissatisfaction, is ‘out of control’ of that relationship. If they feel the same way, 
then they too are *out.of control" of it. And behind the trouble on both sides, is poor contact. The father 
is “out of contact’ with his children; the children are equally ‘out of contact’ with their father. 


And what is behind such lack of good contact? Blindness; unawareness. They do not know one another, 
nor how they relate to one another. The father does not know what his children think or feel or want or 
fear or hope or hate or love, nor what their feelings and attitudes are towards him. And the children are 
ignorant in just the same way about their father. The result is poor contact on both sides; and 
consequently poor control, which manifests in mutual dissatisfaction. 


OUR DISSATISFACTIONS ARE BORN OF IGNORANCE. OUR PROBLEMS STEM FROM 
BLINDNESS. 


When in our own terms, by our own standards, we know a person, really know him, understand him, 
are sensitive to what he is and what he does and precisely how it all relates to us and what we are, then 
we are satisfied in our relationship with him, whatever it might be. He might not be satisfied, but that is 
due to his own unawareness. His contact with us may be abysmal, if he is blind, but ours. with him is 


automatically. good if we are not blind, because it is based on a clear and complete awareness of every 
relevant factor in the relationship. So our control of that relationship is good control, and satisfies. 


If we begin to feel dissatisfaction, we can be sure there is something we do not know. If the relationship 
takes what in our terms is a wrong turning, then there is something to which we are blind. 


If suddenly the car veers to one side and will not respond to the usual pressures, the driver becomes in 
some way dissatisfied; uneasy, afraid, annoyed, panic-stricken, depending on the extent of the trouble. 
Something is happening of which he is not aware, and to which he is therefore not adjusted. 


Similarly, if the carpenter cannot any longer saw along a straight line, he too becomes dissatisfied. 
Something has happened which he does not understand. 


The musician suddenly finds- himself playing flat. Dissatisfaction. An unknown. 


In each of these cases something has ~gone wrong’ by the standards of the person concerned, and the 
sense of wrongness stems from mystery. 


Suddenly we find ourselves at odds with someone with whom normally we have a satisfactory 
relationship; suddenly we find ourselves dissatisfied, having negative reactions towards that person. 
Something has happened, or is happening, which we do not know about. Of this we can be certain. 


POOR CONTROL STEMS FROM BLINDNESS. 


But in every case where control is poor, because contact is poor, because of a blind spot, the blind spot 
is not necessarily an ignorance about the other side of the relationship. It can just as well be something 
within ourselves. 


When the driver goes “out of control’ it may be the steering mechanism of the car that is at fault, but 
equally it could be his own co-ordination which has slipped. Either factor could ‘take him unawares’. 
(The very expression indicates the basic nature of the trouble.) 


Itcould be the carpenter's saw, or his own eyesight, which makes him unable to cut straight. And it 
could be the instrument which it out of tune, or it could be the musician’s ear which has lost its 
sensitivity. 


And in a personal relationship, it could be the other person who has changed, or equally it could be 
ourselves. 


In each case what is certain, and what is important, is that the relationship itself has changed; the way 
the driver relates to his car, the carpenter to his saw. and the wood, the musician to his instrument, and 
us to our friend. And the mystery, until and unless it is resolved, lies in that change. 


GOOD CONTROL STEMS FROM HIGH AWARENESS; AWARENESS OF EVERY ESSENTIAL 
AND RELEVANT FACTOR IN THE RELATIONSHIP CONCERNED. 


The most vital area of control is self. If we are in control of ourselves, so that we act and behave as we 
desire to act and behave, that is a secure basis from which we can control-our relationships with things 
and people. 


Control of self is the basis of all control. If we cannot control ourselves well and effectively, if we are 
constantly ‘out of control’, in other words constantly in states we wish not to be in, in circumstances 
and situations we are consciously trying to avoid or eliminate, then we cannot possibly control our 


relationships with anything or anyone outside ourselves well and effectively. 


Therefore the first essential is awareness of self. If we know ourselves, really know ourselves, deeply 
and comprehensively, then we are automatically in good control of ourselves, because we are at one 
with ourselves and that is good contact. 


Self-knowledge is essential even for the driver in terms of his driving, if his control of the operation of 
his car is to be.good. He must know precisely and instinctively— not intellectually—the strength and 
weight of his touch on the wheel, the power of his feet on the pedals, the speed of his reactions, the state 
of his eyesight, and so on. The carpenter must know his physical strength, the steadiness of his hand, 
the reliability of his eye to judge an angle or a length or a thickness. And the musician must know the 
Scopeaas well.as the limitations of his own speed of movement, the reliability of his ear, and his sense of 
rhythm. 


Similarly if we are to be in good control of ourselves; our lives, our destinies, our activities, our effects, 
our achievements; we must know who and what we are; our motivations, our fears, our desires, our 
reactions and responses, our deep rooted urges, our patterns of behaviour and what they signify in us, 
our areas of failure and inadequacy, and our limitations as well as our capabilities. - 


On the basis of that knowledge, we shall expect and accept what is, and not what cannot be; we shall 
intend what is right by our standards and achieve it; we shall demand of ourselves our full potential and 
no more than our full potential, and we shall attain it. That is good control, and it will give us 
satisfaction. 


SATISFACTION IS THE MEASURE OF CONTROL. 


Satisfaction with ourselves 1s the measure of our control of ourselves; true satisfaction; not a facade of 
what we call ‘self-satisfaction’, an outward show which covers an inward self-contempt, but a deep and 
real inward peace of mind, a basic knowledge of moving inexorably in what for.us is the right direction. 


Along the way, there may be frustrations and disappointments on the surface. Symptoms of poor 
control; but superficial. If even within the outward pain of these negative feelings and attitudes, there is 
an indestructible faith on a deeper level of awareness, a relentless sense of basic fulfilment, then that is 
true satisfaction with self. 


But however calm and unruffled we might appear outwardly to be, however apparently satisfied with 
the life we live, if behind this facade lurk barely conscious fears, feelings of failure and inadequacy, 
intense frustrations and disillusionments, or a deep rooted sense of utter futility in what we do, then the 
outward show of satisfaction is meaningless, even if we manage temporarily to convince everyone, 
including ourselves, that it is true. We are basically dissatisfied with ourselves, and to that extent *out.of 
control’ of ourselves. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. GOOD CONTROL IS GOOD CONTACT. 


If someone strikes you, that is contact; strong coritact. You have made contact with him; he has made 
contact with you. That is control. 


You have exercised one kind of control over your relationship with him—by provoking him to such an 
action, or by putting yourself in the way of it. He-has exercised another kind of control over his 
relationship. with you—by striking you. 


There is control on both sides. But what kind of control? 


Suppose you are dissatisfied. This is not what you desired or intended and you feel resentment towards 
his action. In your case the control is therefore bad. There is:a gap between what is and what you 


demand and expect should be. So in your terms you are ‘out of control’ of your relationship with him. 


But suppose he on the other hand is not dissatisfied. His action in his terms was coolly and calmly 
intended—or even angrily intended. He has no regrets, no guilt, no remorse and no fear of 
consequences. In his terms the situation is as he wishes it to be. So in his terms he is “in control’ of his 
relationship with you. 


If he were dissatisfied; if, as is quite likely, he feels guilty or ashamed, or possibly afraid of your 
retaliation, that would indicate poor control of the relationship on his side as well as yours. 


But be careful to differentiate between no control, which is no contact of any kind and stems from total 
oblivion, and bad control, which is bad contact and indicates a distorted and incomplete awareness. 


We are inclined to speak of ‘no:control’ when we mean ‘bad control’. It is an instinctive avoidance of 
responsibility. Hence the misleading term *out 6f control. 


For example, if the car driver is drunk and weaves all over the road, we say he.is *out of control’. But 
then who is making the car weave all over the road? Who is making it move at all? 


A madman is sometimes said to be ‘out of control’ of himself. What then motivates him? What causes 
his actions? 


As long as we realise that by ‘out of control’ we mean ‘out of good control’ or tn bad control’, then the 
expression can stand and be meaningful. 


All of us control ourselves, and our lives, and our relationships with other people and the things around 
us. But most of us do it very badly, some worse than others. 


We are all in contact with ourselves, and with the lives we live,-and with the people and things around 
us. But most of us are in very. bad contact, again some worse than others. When we say ‘out-of contact’ 
we mean “Out of good contact’ or ‘in bad contact. 


All of us are aware of ourselves, and our lives, and the people and things around. us. But for.most of us 
that awareness is distorted, inverted, clouded, insensitive, minimal in its scope, shallow, trivial, 
prejudiced and erroneous. We see ourselves, our environment, and other people, through distorting 
lenses, hollowed out and filled with muddy water. So when we speak of ‘unawareness or ‘lack of 
awareness, we mean ‘bad awareness’, ‘low awareness’, or ‘lack of good awareness 


SATISFACTION IS THE MEASURE OF CONTROL. 


In general our control of ourselves and our relationships with other people and our environment is 
abysmal; which is why most of us are so thoroughly dissatisfied. 


We are not doing what we. want to do, being what we want to.be, feeling what we want to feel, giving 
what we want to give, or receiving what we want to receive. 


We are continually being disappointed and disillusioned, both by our own failures and inadequacies, 
and by the shortcomings—in our terms—of our environment. The level of our acceptance of what is, is 
low, and the gap between what is and what we expect, demand, intend and desire, is large. 


Many of us are so blind, our awareness of ourselves and our state of mind is so low, that we do not even 
realise that we are dissatisfied; although the evidence of it is reflected in every action we take and every 
word we utter. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. 


Some people may have the idea that if a person ties you up and leads you round on the end of a rope, 
that is what is meant by control. To control, in their terms, is to limit, to curb, to restrain. 


If the driver switches off the engine of his car, locks all the doors, hooks a chain under the front bumper 
and starts pulling the.car along the road, is that what is meant by control? Certainly it.is control of a 
kind; but what kind? If by doing this the driver hopes to get the best possible performance out of his 
car, then his control is bad. The nature of his contact with the car is bad, because clearly his knowledge 
of his relationship with the car is almost non-existent. He has a very low awareness both of the potential 
of the relationship and the requirements of realising that potential. 


Similarly, if the carpenter locks away all his tools and his wood, and stands guard over them, certainly 
that too is control of a kind, but if he thinks that by so doing he will produce a chair, then he is “out of 
control’ of the situation and only dissatisfaction can result. And if the musician sits on his instrument, 
expecting to make. music that way, he too is ‘out of control’ and will be disappointed. 


When we speak of control and mean real control, good control, we are speaking of relationships 
between people and things, and between people and people, where there is mutual fulfilment; a free 
flow in both directions of giving and receiving; a full realisation of potential on both sides, guiding and 
being guided when that is relevant and appropriate, restraining and being restrained when .that is 
appropriate; acceptance, understanding, and meaningful co-operation on both sides. That is good 
control exercised from both sides of a relationship. 


Every element in existence, whether it is. a human being or an animal or an object, has a nature and a 
will of its own. 


In any relationship, at any given moment, one side initiates and the other responds. Both are aspects of 
control. And all elements have the power to do both. Human beings initiate and respond. Animals 
initiate and respond. Objects initiate and respond. 


A man speaks; that is initiation. Another man listens; that is response. Both exercise control of the 
relationship between them through these actions. 


A tree moves in the wind; that is initiation. A bird flies from it; that is response. 


A lion moves in the undergrowth; that is initiation. A flock of gazelles scatters; that is response. 


A boat capsizes in a storm; that is initiation. The men who were on board swim ashore; that is response. 


These are all aspects of control. 


With human beings the control is either good or bad or somewhere in between, depending on the level 
of conscious knowledge and awareness. With animals and objects there is no good or bad.control; 
consciousness and unconsciousness are one, and action is guided inevitably by the constant all-seeing 
eye of natural law. 


Animals and objects have no independent choice. They have not rejected natural law and. demanded to 
be permitted to create a scale of values of their own, as man has done. They choose within the bounds 
of nature; but nevertheless they choose, they control, or more accurately, nature chooses through them, 
nature controls the physical world. 


Human beings choose independently. They control themselves by their own independent choice. And 
the concepts of good and bad control have meaning only when there is independent choice. 


Ultimately we have no choice. Ultimately good and bad, right and wrong; have no meaning. Outside the 
Game choice itself is an illusion.:But we are not outside the Game, and within the Game choice is. a 
reality. And as long as we are within the Game, the knowledge of our ultimate choicelessness can only 
be an intellectual knowledge. It can give us a kind of ultimate security; it can add to our basic 
confidence; it can be a.valid part of our awareness; but it cannot be totally real for us. Our instincts 
must still tellus that we have choice, and that we.can do right or wrong according to that choice; 
because that is the reality of the Game to which we are still subject. And if we attempt to use the 
knowledge of choicelesness to justify our sins, then we shall suffer, because we shall not be convinced. 


Ultimately: we have no choice, and we control nothing, not even ourselves. But within the Game—and 
we are within the Game—we control ourselves and our relationships, by our own independent choice. 


Sometimes we appear to control one another; but we don't, we only control ourselves and our 
relationships to one another. Each of us chooses his own destiny. We may choose to be guided, coerced, 
trapped, compelled, hypnotised, or in any other way forced by others into particular directions. But the 
choice is ours. Nothing and no one takes it from us. 


Circumstances do not take us; we give ourselves to them. They respond by accepting the gift. 


It sometimes appears that people control objects. Again, they don't. They control their relationships 
with objects. The objects control themselves according to the laws of nature. Or again more accurately, 
nature controls the various parts of itself, which include objects. Nature gives objects to people; people 
do not take them. 


And in case we are tempted to think that such distinction is no more than splitting hairs, let us consider 
the effect of human beings thinking that they are in control of objects, and therefore nature, rather than 
simply their relationships with objects and nature. 


Because the scientist and the industrialist think that they can: control nature—and indeed are controlling 
nature—they continue to co-operate in ventures and experiments calculated to prevent the natural 
course of events, to transcend natural law, and to divert natural cycles of growth and decay into paths 
selected by themselves for their own personal benefit. 


Now the laws of nature allow for countless permutations, which is why the scientist and the industrialist 
appear on the surface, and for a period of time, to succeed in subjecting them to their will. Nature bends 
to the pressure, but only so far. After a while the balance must be-redressed. Natural law must reclaim 
what it has conceded on temporary loan. 


Supposing you have a steady flow of water through a natural chamber; an inlet at the top and an outlet 
at the bottom, adjusted with perfect precision so that the water level in the chamber remains constant. 
You decide you want a faster outflow, so you enlarge the outlet in the bottom of the chamber. Brilliant. 
Sure enough you get your faster outflow, and everyone congratulates you. You imagine that you have 
discovered how to control the flow of water through the-chamber. So you gear your requirements to this 
newly discovered power. The supply has increased, so the demand increases. 


But after a while, the outflow begins gradually and inexplicably to decrease again. You do not realise it, 
but because you have not increased the inflow at the top, the level in the chamber has fallen, so the 
pressure at the bottom of the chamber has decreased. Consequently the rate of outflow has decreased, 
and soon you are back where you began. So you make the outlet even larger, so the level in the chamber 
falls even lower, and again the flow returns to normal. But meanwhile outlets higher up the chamber, 
which you cannot see and therefore have not taken into consideration even though they are indirectly 
essential to your livelihood, are now above the water line, and therefore dry. They have no outflow at 
all. 


You have upset the natural balance; but you do not control it. It controls itself and its relationship to you 
and your manipulations. It responds to your initiation according to its own inexorable laws. If human 
beings realised this simple fact about the laws of nature, they. would not be trying to destroy those laws 
and succeeding only in bringing about their own destruction. 


Even our own bodies we do not control; only our relationships with them. Again they are part of nature. 
Nature makes them available to us. Nature gives them to us in order that we can create effects upon 
them within the limits of natural law. But we do not control them; they control themselves by the laws 
of nature. And just as nature can at any moment take away objects from people; she can also take away 
our bodies from us. And if we think that we can cheat her by the use of artificial chemicals and 
stimulants, we shall only find the same pattern of the water in the chamber acted out with relentless 
precision. The balance will be redressed. Already, for example, human beings in “civilised’ parts of the 
world are developing an increasing hereditary natural resistance to antibiotics. 


Ultimately we control only ourselves and our relationships with. what is in contact with us. 


The driver does. not control the car, He cannot make it fly. If he drives it over a cliff at high speed, it 
complies with his demands to the extent of spending a few moments high above the ground; but already 
it is in the process of redressing the balance, and very soon it finds again its natural level. 


And here we have a perfect illustration of the consequences of over-demanding in a relationship. If 
there is any flexibility at all in the nature of the relationship, there may well be an immediate 
compliance with an over-ambitious demand. Promote a man beyond his capabilities, and he may not 
refuse to be promoted. Demand a promise of undying loyalty and dedication from someone, which he is 
quite unable to fulfil when put to the test, and he may well give it to you. Drive.a car towards the edge 
of a cliff, and it.probably will-not resist as you hurtle out into space. 


Butin every case, because of the expectation based on blindness, and the nature of the commitment 
which stems from that expectation, when the balance is redressed it almost certainly brings disaster. 


Itis wise to aim high within the natural potentialities of a situation; but to commit yourself irrevocably 
beyond those potentialities leads only to catastrophe. 


And in a less dramatic way, the ordinary pattern of over-demanding because of unawareness of the 
reality of a situation, produces frustration, disappointment, disillusionment, and a constant sense of 
failure. 


But do not confuse blind commitment with faith. Faith is vision, not blindness. Faith is knowledge; not 
an intellectual knowledge, although this may be part of the basis of faith, but the kind of instinctive 
knowledge which we spoke of earlier as being essential to real contact. 


An action based on faith never produces disappointment or disillusionment or a sense of failure. If any 
of these result, then it was not faith that prompted the action, but bad judgement stemming from 
ignorance. 


High awareness means sound judgement which is why it leads to good control. 


Sound judgement, which stems from instinctive knowledge, is the basis of faith. 


The concept of ‘blind faith". is a meaningless contradiction, put forward by those who worship the 
concept of intellectual thought and reason. These are an essential part of knowledge, but when they are 
seen as the whole of knowledge, then ignorance results. Faith is vision, instinctive unreasoning vision, 
which goes far deeper into truth than reason ever can. 


Imagine a picture hanging in a darkened room, and you have two possible ways of viewing it. Either 
you can illuminate the whole of it for one brief instant, or you can take a tiny pinpoint of light and use it 
to examine the picture in detail over a period of time. The first way is equivalent to knowledge based on 
faith; the second is equivalent to knowledge based on reason. Both hàve avalue, but the knowledge 
given by the first is far wider in scope, more all-embracing, and more basic. 


The person who views the picture by the second method may be able to tell you very quickly the nature 
of the paint that was used to paint it —and even then he can only guarantee that it was used at one or 
two points, but the person who views by the first method can at once tell you about the overall 
structure, the basic form of the picture; perhaps even the subject. That is real vision, and that is the kind 
of vision on which faith is founded. 


But rash commitment based on demanding of a situation more than it is capable of giving, that is 
blindness and leads to dissatisfaction. And if we imagine that we are in control of things and people and 
our environment, instead of simply our relationships with things and people and our environment, then 
we manifest this form of blindness. We demand of things and people and our environment more than 
they are capable of giving.and.we are dissatisfied. More accurately, we demand of ourselves more than 
we are capable of giving; we demand control of what is beyond our control. 


The driver, as has.been said, cannot make his car fly. Nor.can he.make it spin like a top. Nor can he 
make it disintegrate into nothing, or change instantaneously into a house. He can only create the effects 
upon it which it is built to receive. He can initiate, and thereby control his relationship with it; but the 
control of it lies in its response to his initiation, and that, though strongly related to and effected by 
what he has done, stems basically, not from his nature, but from its nature. 


We do not control one another, We only respond to one another, and thereby control our relationship 
with one another. Because even an initiation is in truth a response. It may be an initiation in relation to 
what comes afterwards, but it is a response to what came before. As long as something has gone before, 
everything is.a response. 


The tree moving in the wind is an initiation; but it is also a response to the wind blowing, which is a 
response to temperature changes, and so on. 


The man speaking is an initiation; but again it is equally a response to a thought, which is a response to 
an incident, which is a response to another incident. 


All the time we respond: We respond to one another. and we respond to our environment. We respond to 
things that happen, things we see; things we think, things. we feel and things we perceive. 


And the nature of our response determines the extent of our control. If we are aware, our contact is 
good, so our response is relevant and positive. Therefore our control is. good. If. we are blind, our 
contact is poor, so our response is irrelevant and negative. Therefore our control is poor. 


SATISFACTION IS THE MEASURE OF CONTROL. 


If we over-demand of ourselves, of our relationships, of our environment, of other people, of natural 
cycles and resources, and of the things with which we surround ourselves, we are *out of contact" with 
all these elements. Therefore we are ‘out of control’, and therefore we bring dissatisfaction, and in 
extreme cases disaster, upon ourselves. 


But equally, if we under-demand, this too is based on poor judgement and therefore ignorance, and 
therefore leads to poor control and dissatisfaction. Somewhere we have a basic knowledge of the 
potentialities of a relationship, and if outwardly we do not cause or even allow them to materialise, we 
hàve a sense of failure. If we do not expect them, but cannot prevent them, and they take us by surprise, 
we find ourselves ill-adjusted to them, unprepared. Again a symptom of poor control, stemming from 
ignorance and leading to dissatisfaction. 


When the capabilities of others are involved, they feel.the reduction of demand, just as they feel the 
pressure of an exaggerated demand, and they react accordingly. And their reaction may be an added 
factor in our dissatisfaction. For example, if you give someone a function below his level of capability, 
he will probably manifest boredom or frustration. Unless you are aware of what you are doing, and 
doing it for a specific purpose, apart from the frustration you yourself will feel stemming from an 
unconscious knowledge that you are not making the best use of your manpower, you may also find 
yourself additionally dissatisfied on account of his adverse reaction. 


And things as well as people respond badly to under-demanding. A clock that is never wound and 
therefore never used, deteriorates faster than one which 1s kept going all the time. 


GOOD CONTROL IS VALIDATION. 


Both over-demanding and under-demanding are indications of unawareness and poor.contact. Both are 
forms of invalidation. BY EXPECTING OR DEMANDING THAT SOMEONE BE WHAT HE IS 
NOT,:WHETHER THAT IS MORE OR LESS THAN WHAT HE IS, IS:AN INVALIDATION OF 
WHAT HE IS. AND INVALIDATION IS NON-RECOGNITION, WHICH IS UNAWARENESS. 


If we are aware of something, we validate its existence. And that is the most basic form of contact. If 
we are aware of precisely what that something is, and how it relates to us and we relate to it, then we 
validate not only its existence but the nature of its existence and our own relationship to it. And that is 
not just contact, but good contact, and therefore good control. 


The driver who knows his car, and has good contact with his car, and controls his relationship with his 
car to a high degree of satisfaction; he validates his car, and. himself in relation to his car. 


The carpenter who knows his tools and his wood, and has good contact with them, and controls them to 
the extent of producing an end product of the highest quality in his own terms; he validates them, and 
himself in relation to them. 


The musician who knows his instrument, and has good contact with it, and controls it to the extent of 
producing exactly the sounds he intends and hopes for; he validates his instrument, and himself in 
relation to it. 


Validation is not being nice to people, treating them gently and kindly and politely. These could 
sometimes be the end result of validation. But validation itself is knowledge, awareness, understanding, 
and whatever action stems naturally and directly from these. 


And validation, like good control, satisfies. That is the Criterion. IF WE ARE DISSATISFIED WITH 
A RELATIONSHIP, THEN WE CAN BE SURE THAT NOT ONLY ARE WE ‘OUT OF 
CONTROLS OF THAT RELATIONSHIP, TO THE EXTENT OF OUR DISSATISFACTION, BUT 
WE ARE ALSO INVALIDATING BOTH IT AND WHATEVER OTHER ELEMENTS IT 
INVOLVES. 


By the Universal Law, everything we send out returns to us. If we validate, we receive validation. 
Validation satisfies, because it is life to what is. Therefore if we are satisfied, we are receiving 
validation. And if. we are receiving validation, then we are giving validation. If a relationship satisfies 
us, we are receiving validation from it. If we are receiving validation from it, we are giving validation 
to it. 


VALIDATION IS. GOOD CONTROL. 


Equally, if we are dissatisfied with a relationship, we are receiving invalidation from it. Therefore we 
are giving invalidation to it. 


INVALIDATION IS POOR CONTROL. 


Itis as much an invalidation of someone to be blind to his faults, as it is to be blind to his qualities. If 
we are aware of his faults, then we are in a position:to understand him, and therefore to relate to him 
with reality, and also to help him eliminate his faults. If we. are unaware of them, our relationship: with 
him is based on illusions, and we can neither understand nor help him. 


VALIDATION IS RECOGNITION OF WHAT IS. 


If we recognise what is, then we can relate to it with meaning and reality.-If we are blind to what is, and 
live instead in a world of fantasy and self-deception, then we cannot relate with reality to what is. We 
shall find ourselves continually frustrated, disappointed, mystified. and unfulfilled. 


If the driver believes that his car is in fact an aeroplane and is therefore able to fly, and he continues in 
this belief; he suffers a.continuous series of disappointments and frustrations, and lives in a constant 
state of mystification. He is not satisfied as long as the illusion remains. 


If we have a distorted image of ourselves, believing ourselves to be generous when in fact we are mean, 
courageous when in fact we are cowardly, strong when in fact we are weak, or, on the other side, if we 
think we are dishonest when in fact we are honest, cruel and vicious when in fact we are kindhearted, 
unreliable when in fact:we are reliable; whatever illusions we may have about ourselves will bring us 
discomfort of some kind or another. They will clash with the reality of what is, and as long as we 
remain blind to that reality, and therefore invalidate it, we shall feel the effects of the clash and remain 
dissatisfied, without knowing the reason why. 


We find reasons for our dissatisfactions. They are not difficult to find; there is so much discord all 
around us. And if we are unable to find anything, we can very quickly. imagine something—with the 
capacity we already have for illusions. But whether it is factual or imaginary, it is only. a rationalisation, 
a justification. It is something on which to pin our dissatisfaction, but it isn't the root of it. It isn't the 
cause of it. Our own blindness is that. 


THERE IS NO OTHER CAUSE FOR OUR OWN DISSATISFACTION, EXCEPT OUR OWN 
IGNORANCE. 


Discipline is the creation of a set of values; a set of priorities, a code of right and wrong; and the 
enforcement of adherence to that set of values and priorities and that code of right and wrong. 


Despite all apparencies, discipline can only be practiced by ourselves on ourselves. It is an aspect of 
control. 


We may teach a code of right and wrong, and we may teach the necessity of adhering to that code. We 
may even threaten punishment for those who deviate, and we may implement the threat and thereby 
reinforce it. But still the choice is-with the individual. 


Teaching is meaningless as a one-sided activity. But teaching on one side, and believing and learning 
on the other, make up a meaningful relationship. A teacher's choice is to teach. It is the pupil’s choice 
whether he believes and then learns what is taught. He will certainly base his choice on the nature of the 
teaching, but it is still his choice. 


And if threat is used to keep him in line with the code which he is taught, it is his choice how he 
responds to the threat. Again the nature and extent of the threat will influence his choice, as it must, but 
itis still his choice. 


An outside element may create a structure by which, if we choose, we may discipline ourselves; but it is 
still our choice. 


And we need such a structure. We need its pressures and influences, as long as they coincide with our 
own basic knowledge, to keep us reminded of that knowledge. We need an immediate and unmistakable 
threat, to remind us of a fundamental threat of which we may easily lose sight. 


The car driver needs the presence of a speed limit in a built up area. Basically-he knows that to exceed 
the limit is dangerous to-his own survival. But this is a remote threat, of which he could easily lose: sight 


in a moment of frustration where he is in a hurry and his priorities become temporarily confused. 
However the threat is brought closer and made more immediate by being translated into a speed limit 
road sign which indicates the threat of punishment if it is ignored. 


So.the driver may keep within the limit, consciously only in order to avoid punishment, but basically he 
is responding to a pressure which, recognising his weakness, helps him to fulfill a much more basic 
desire, which is to avoid an accident. 


Similarly, if a child, for example, is taught a certain code of behaviour, such as showing consideration 
for others, it may accept the teaching, either because it strikes a. chord of rightness in the child, or 
because the child has an instinctive faith in the parent who teaches it, or both; from that point it is up to 
the child to implement the teaching. And this requires self-discipline. 


But the parent can help. The basic tlireat is simply the pain of doing wrong. If we commit what is for us 
a hostile act, we suffer. We send out what in our estimation is wrong, so we must receive back what in 
our estimation is wrong. That is the Law. And although the child may have no ànalytical awareness of 
it, it has an instinctive feeling for it, from which stems its basic sense of right and wrong. 


But the child may lose sight of the Law. A more immediate instinct, which demands extreme lack of 
consideration of someone else, may temporarily override his sense of right and wrong. He is about to 
step over the line and do something, which although he may.not immediately regret, must eventually 
rebound upon him. In this case the parent can help by translating the remote, and now invisible, threat 
of eventual retribution, into an immediate and very visible threat, which is capable of competing with 
the instinct to sin. 


If the child associates certain actions with its parent's disapproval, and for one reason or another it cares 
about that disapproval, that is a deterrent from those actions. And a parent can help a child to adhere to 
its own code of right and. wrong by the use of that deterrent. 


If the child has no respect for the parent's values, in other words they strike no positive chord of 
response in the child; then the parent has a problem. Either his values are inappropriate for the child, 
and he is contributing nothing by trying to impose them on the child, or they are right but the child's 
knowledge of this is so deeply buried that it has no awareness of it at all. 


The parent has a choice. He can either hold firm to his standpoint, reinforce the threat with concrete 
penalties, so that the child does care about his disapproval, and insist that *one day it will thank him for 
it; orhe can readjust his values so that the child responds positively. Ultimately his only criterion of 
rightness is the extent to. which his attitudes and actions give him a true satisfaction. 


But.itis unlikely that there will be very much satisfaction for him if he has continually to reinforce his 
disapproval with physical pain or deprivation in order to make it effective. It indicates very little respect 
on either side, which means poor contact and poor control. 


And equally he is likely to find little joy in leaving the child with no guidelines at all, in letting it 
behave exactly as its immediate inclinations dictate, and in hiding his feelings when in his terms it steps 
out of line. Again, poor contact of a different kind; no understanding of a child’s need for both guidance 
and an aid to self-discipline. 


Both these extremes generally indicate blindness to the requirements of a child, and also to the nature of 
a parent-child relationship. A child requires to know that the parent cares. If the parent simply lays 
down a rigid and preconceived code, and automatically expects the child to conform to it precisely, 
punishing it harshly for any deviation, there is no sign that the parent cares about how the child may 
feel or what the child may want and why. On the other hand if the parent never brings his attitudes and 
influence to bear upon the child's behaviour to guide and direct it, there is equally no sign that the 
parent cares about what the child. does or what happens to it. 


And if the child feels no caring from its parent, it. will seek security elsewhere. And the greatest security 
is a meaningful code of right and wrong which conforms to the child's own inner feelings, together with 


an effective means of adherence to that code; an aid to self-discipline and self-control. 


All of us are children. All of us on some level require this security. And if we know ourselves well, we 
give ourselves this security and our control is good. But if we protest against this need; plead self- 
sufficiency and independent strength of will, we only find frustration and disillusionment; futility. 
Because such a protest stems from self-ignorance, and leads to poor control. 


SATISFACTION IS THE MEASURE OF CONTROL. 


To be satisfied, truly satisfied, we must know what we require and how to give it to ourselves. 


First of all, few people know what they require. They think it is material goods, or social position, or 
romance, or beautiful surroundings, or sensual delights; all or one of these, or something similar. And 
they strive after it. If they find it, and it does not satisfy them, they strive for more of it, or they decide 
that after all what they need is something else, and they go after that. 


But what they fail to realise is this: being satisfied is something within, not without; which means that 
what brings it about is within, an abstract concept, not without, a material concept. Satisfaction comes 
from within, and manifests within. 


But even the person who has reached as far as knowing this, remains dissatisfied as long as he does not 
know how to give it to himself. He holds the concept of joy within him. He knows it, he understands it; 
but he cannot give it to himself so that as well as knowing it he can actually feel it. He can remember 
joy, he can visualise joy, he can imagine joy; but he cannot give himself joy. Instead he feels joyless, 
and thereby dissatisfied. His control is poor. 


His control is poor because he does not know, or rather has forgotten, one vital thing about himself; he 
is subject to the Universal Law. 


IF WE WANT SATISFACTION, THE ONLY WAY WE CAN HAVEIT IS BY GIVING IT TO 
OTHER PEOPLE; THEN, AND ONLY THEN, WILL IT RETURN TO Us. This is why Christ said: 
“Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” If you want joy, give joy, if you want 
stimulation, give stimulation. If you want love, give love. 


CONTROL IS CONTACT. GOOD CONTROL STEMS FROM GOOD CONTACT. GOOD 
CONTACT IS CONTACT WHICH TRULY SATISFIES. GOOD CONTACT STEMS FROM A 
HIGH AWARENESS OF ALL THE RELEVANT ASPECTS OF A RELATIONSHIP. 


If we are dissatisfied, we are to that extent out of control. If we blame our dissatisfaction on something 
outside ourselves, and decide that if that something were different, then we would cease to be 
dissatisfied, we do not cease to be dissatisfied and we remain to that extent ‘out of control’. We may 
temporarily sublimate-our dissatisfaction by changing something in our environment, just.as symptoms 
can be temporarily and superficially ‘cured’, but the basic dissatisfaction remains, and will manifest 
again. 


If on the other hand we say to ourselves:. “I am out of control. Therefore I am blind. There is something 
relevant and important which I am not seeing, and therefore not knowing’; then there is a chance that 
we can bring ourselves back into good control. 


Whatever that thing is, when we know it, we cease to be dissatisfied. That is the only criterion. If we 
decide it is such and such, but remain dissatisfied, then it is something else. Knowledge of the relevant 
factor lifts the dissatisfaction. 


But what exactly is dissatisfaction in these terms? What is satisfaction? 


Satisfaction is the conviction that things are as they are meant to be at any given moment. Satisfaction 
with a situation is the knowledge that the situation is as it should be. It is acceptance of the situation. It 
does not mean that we have no desire to change the.situation. We may not feel that it should continue to 
be that way, but we accept how itis now, and feel neither frustration, nor guilt, nor shame, nor 
disappointment, nor anger, nor hatred towards it. We have no negative attitude to it. That is satisfaction. 


And satisfaction with ourselves is an equal conviction that we are doing and being precisely what we 
should be doing and being; not that we have reached the point of ultimate fulfilment, not that we should 
never change, but that at a particular moment in time we are fulfilled in relation to that moment and to 
our potential for that moment. That is satisfaction. 


Pain and suffering do not necessarily preclude satisfaction. It may feel right that we should be suffering 
at a particular time. 


But even when the present feels right, often we remain dissatisfied through regret of the past or anxiety 
about the future. Because of our ignorance, we bring these elements into the present, and make them 
part of the present, using our ignorance of them to spoil the satisfaction of the present. In fact they are 
one and the same, because the only reason we regret the past is because we fear the consequences of it 
in the future. So it 1s fear of the future that dissatisfies, and that is because we.do not know the power of 
our own choice, and therefore have little confidence in our destiny. Again, blindness, and its resultant 
poor control. 


Confidence is good control; not an outward protest of confidence, that covers only the most superficial 
of situations and relationships; but a deep underlying confidence, which is born of faith and knowledge, 
and of the security that comes with them. 


But there is much we do not know, both about ourselves, about our environment, and about one 
another. And to that extent we are ‘out of control’, both of ourselves, of our relationships with our 
environment, and of our relationships with one another. 


And even knowing that does not automatically perfect our control. We cannot make that demand upon 
ourselves. But it is a beginning, a new recognition of a small part of what is. And that 1s the important 
thing; to recognise that. we are ‘out of control’, to accept it, to stop trying to pretend it is not so; and also 
to recognise that it is our own ignorance and blindness which lies at the root of it, not someone else's 
malicious actions, nor even someone else's ignorance and blindness, but our own. 


The temptation to: blame is a strong one; and to see it in ourselves together with the extent.to which we 
succumb to it, must be part of our self-knowledge. 


And when we have seen that we are ‘out of control’, and accepted it, we can begin to look at the extent 
to which we are ‘out of control’, and how and when and where and in particular situations it manifests 
most strongly. We can begin to:recognise the full scope and the true nature of our ignorance. 


Control will not come to us in all areas of our existence in one instant. It will grow as our knowledge 
grows—relevant knowledge, primarily of ourselves. 


Knowledge of things outside us is worthless as long as we are ignorant of ourselves. Children in schools 
are taught almost everything except the nature of themselves. Certainly they can ultimately only learn 
by experience, but as long as they are guided away from self-awareness into wholly impersonal areas of 
information, they will not open their eyes within and learn. So their control remains poor and their 
relationships suffer. 


They learn only to blame faults on external causes, and the more they discover that external 
circumstances are outside their control, which they are, the more helpless they feel. What they do not 
learn, is that, though they cannot control what is outside themselves, they can control themselves and 
the way they relate to external circumstances, and this they can only do by knowledge of themselves 
and the way they relate to external circumstances. 


We do not control one another, but we do control our relationships with one another. We control our 
contact with one another, our knowledge of one another, our feelings towards one another, our attitudes 
to one another, our reactions to one another, our judgement of one another, our experience of one 
another. We already control all of these unconsciously, and we are capable of controlling them 
consciously. That.is control. 


But we make the mistake of attributing choice where it does not exist, and denying it where it does 
exist. We speak of one man controlling the destinies of other men. This implies that A can have choice 
over the lives of B, C and D, whilst B, C and D have no choice over their own lives. 


The facts are simple-.A has choice over his own existence and no other. He initiates in a certain way, 
and hopes for a certain response. In the case of B, C and D, each has choice only over his own 
existence. The choice in every instance may be to follow the will of A. It may be a conscious or an 
unconscious choice. It may be:a good choice, i.e. a satisfying one, or it may be a bad choice, i.e. a 
frustrating or disappointing one. It may be good control; a conscious willing and aware response; or it 
may be bad control; a blind compulsion; but it is control, and it comes from within, not from without: 


Each individual controls himself. If he is aware, he controls himself well. If he is blind; he controls 
himself badly. But no one outside controls him. 


If you wish to raise the level of your control, raise the level of your awareness, first of yourself, and 
then of those around you and your relationships with them. A higher awareness of yourself will give 
you a better control of yourself. A higher awareness of those around you will give you a better control 
of your relationships with them. 


But remember, to control is not to limit, to control is not to restrain, to control is not to curb. Limitation, 
restraint and curbing are aspects of control. The driver must be as capable of using the brake when he 
wants to slow down, as he is of using the accelerator when he wants to speed up. The carpenter must be 
able to use his chisel to make a tiny groove, as well as a deep furrow. The musician must be as capable 
of muting and silencing his instrument, as he is of playing a chord of maximum volume. 


And we must be as able to curb an impulse which we know will take us off the line of right, as we are 
to give full vent to our feelings when we have complete confidence in them. 


Range and scope are prime factors in good control. To be able to make use of the full range and scope 
of effects, which a situation or a relationship offers; to be able to handle it freely and with confidence; 
heavily or lightly according to the effect we require; loudly or softly; gently or harshly, fast or slow; 
that is good control. 


But if we imagine that we can control people against their own will, and if we demand of ourselves that 
we do, we shall only suffer, because we are demanding of ourselves the impossible. The demand 
reflects an unawareness of the nature of ourselves and others, and from that blind-spot stems our poor 
control of our relationships with others. Hence the suffering. 


We can influence others, if they choose to be influenced; we can teach them, if they choose to learn; we 
can help them, if they choose to be helped; we can lift them up, if they choose to be lifted up. But we 
cannot control them. To speak of them choosing to be controlled is a contradiction. 


How people relate tous; how they see us, how they feel towards us, how they behave towards us, how 
they treat us, is their choice, not ours. We can help them to make their choice, we can try to influence 
them, coerce them, brow beat them, threaten them; but we cannot make their choice for them. How we 
relate to. them— and to ourselves—that is our choice. They on their side can help us to make it, they:can 
bring all kinds of pressures to bear on us to make it according to their preference, but they cannot make 
it for us. 


A person's choice is what he does and what he is, and what happens to him. This draws a fine line 
between what A does to B and what happens to B. But it is a line that must be drawn for a complete 


awareness. These are two different and quite separate concepts, two different and quite separate areas of 
responsibility, even though they may involve the same set of circumstances. The incident from A's 
standpoint; the meaning and significance of it for him, his part in it, his attitude to it, his decisions in it, 
his intentions in it, and his experience of it; these are his choice, his responsibility, and under his 
control. The incident from B's standpoint; his intentions, his reactions, his experience of it; these are his 
choice, his responsibility, and under his control: 


As long as we fail to make this fine distinction, we fail to see a very vital aspect of the true nature of our 
existence. 


Consciously we blame other people for what happens to us. Unconsciously we blame ourselves for 
what happens to other people. Neither attitude has any ultimate validity. No wonder we are so 'out.of 
control’. Our blindness is so fundamental. 


So be it. 


- Robert 


Church of the Final Judgment, 1968. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A few days ago I said to a distinguished Bengali doctor of medicine, `I know no German, yet if a 
translation of a German poet had moved me, I would go to the British Museum and find books in 
English that would tell.me something of his life, and of the history of his thought. But though these 
prose translations from Rabindranath Tagore have stirred my blood as nothing has for years, I shall not 
know anything of his life, and of the movements of thought that have made them possible, if some 
Indian traveller will not tell me.' It seemed to him natural that I should be:moved, for he said, `I read 
Rabindranath every day, to read one line of his is to forget all the troubles of the world.' I said, "An 
Englishman living in London in the reign of Richard the Second had he been shown translations from 
Petrarch or from Dante, would have found no books to answer his questions, but would have questioned 
some Florentine banker or Lombard merchant as I question you. For all I know, so abundant and simple 
is this poetry, the new renaissance has been born in your country and I shall never know of it except by 
hearsay.' He answered, ^ We have other poets, but none that are his equal; we call this the epoch of 
Rabindranath. No poet seems to me as famous in Europe as he is among us. He is as great in music as in 
poetry, and his sons are sung from the west of India into Burma wherever Bengali is spoken. He was 
already famous at nineteen when he wrote his first novel; and plays when he was but little older, are 
still played in Calcutta. I so much admire the completeness of his life; when he was very young he 
wrote much of natural objects, he would sit all day in his garden; from his twenty-fifth year or so to his 
thirty-fifth perhaps, when he had a great sorrow, he wrote the most beautiful love poetry in our 
language'; and then he said with deep emotion, "words can never express what I owed at seventeen to 
his love poetry. After that his art grew deeper, it became religious and philosophical; all the inspiration 


of mankind are in his hymns. He is the first among our saints who has not refused to live, but has 
spoken out of Life itself, and that is why we give:him our love. I may have changed his well-chosen 
words in my memory but not his thought. ^A little while ago he was to read divine service in one of our 
churches---we of the Brahma Samaj use your word "church' in English---it was the largest in Calcutta 
and not only was it crowded, but the streets were all but impassable because of the people.' 


Other Indians came to see.me.and their reverence for this man sounded strange in our world, where we 
hide great and little things under the same veil of obvious comedy and half-serious depreciation. When 
we were making the cathedrals had we a like reverence for our great men? “Every morning at three---I 
know, for I have seen it'---one said to me, “he sits immovable in contemplation, and for two hours does 
not awake from his reverie upon the nature of God..His father, the Maha Rishi, would sometimes sit 
there all through the next day; once, upon a river, he fell into contemplation because of the beauty of 
the landscape, and the rowers waited for eight hours before they could continue their journey.' He then 
told me of Mr. Tagore's family and how for generations great men have come out of its cradles: 
"Today,' he said, "there are Gogonendranath and Abanindranath Tagore, who are artists; and 
Dwijendranath, Rabindranath's brother, who is a great philosopher. The squirrels come from the boughs 
and-climb on to- his knees and the birds alight upon his hands.' I notice in these men's thought a sense of 
visible beauty and meaning as though they held that doctrine of Nietzsche that we must not believe in 
the moral or intellectual beauty which does not sooner or later impress itself upon physical things. I 
said, In the East you know how to keep a family illustrious. The other day the curator of a museum 
pointed out to me à little dark-skinned man who was arranging their Chinese prints and said, " That is 
the hereditary connoisseur of the Mikado, he is the fourteenth of his family to hold the post." 'He 
answered, "When Rabindranath was a boy he had all round him in his home literature and music.' I 
thought of the abundance, of the simplicity of the poems, and said, “In your country is there much 
propagandist writing, much criticism? We have to do so much, especially. in my. own country, that our 
minds gradually cease to be creative, and yet we cannot help it. If our life was not a continual warfare, 
we would not have taste, we would not know what is good, we would not find hearers and readers. Four- 
fifths of our energy is spent in the quarrel with bad taste, whether in our own minds or in the minds of 
others.' `I understand,' he replied, "we too have our propagandist writing. In the villages they recite long 
mythological poems adapted from the Sanskrit in the Middle Ages, and they often insert passages 
telling the people that they must do their duties.' 


I have carried the manuscript of these translations about with me for days, reading it in railway trains, 
or on the top of omnibuses and in restaurants, and I have often had to close it lest some stranger would 
see how much it moved me. These lyrics---which are in the original, my Indians tell me, full of subtlety 
of rhythm, of untranslatable delicacies of colour, of metrical invention---display in their thought à world 
I have dreamed of all my live long. The work of a supreme culture, they yet appear as much the growth 
of the common soil as the grass and the rushes. A tradition, where poetry and religion are the same 
thing, has passed through the centuries, gathering from learned and unlearned metaphor and emotion, 
and carried back again to the multitude the thought of the scholar and of the noble. If the civilization of 
Bengal remains unbroken, if that. common mind which---as one divines---runs through all, is not, as 
with us, broken into a dozen minds. that know nothing of each other, something even of what is. most 
subtle in these verses will have come, in a few generations, to the beggar on the roads. When there was 
but one mind in England, Chaucer wrote his Troilus and Cressida, and thought he had written to be 
read, or to be read out---for our time was coming on apace---he was sung by minstrels for-a while. 
Rabindranath Tagore, like Chaucer's forerunners, writes music for his words, and one understands at 
every moment that he is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring in his passion, so full of surprise, 
because he is doing something which has never seemed strange, unnatural, or in need of defence. These 
verses will.not lie in little well-printed books upon ladies' tables, who turn the pages with indolent 
hands that they. may sigh over a life without meaning, which is yet all they can know of life, or be 
carried by students at the university to be laid aside when the work of life begins, but, as the generations 
pass, travellers will hum them on the highway and men rowing upon the rivers. Lovers, while they 
await one another, shall find, in murmuring them, this love of God a magic gulf wherein their own more 
bitter passion may: bathe and renew its youth. At every moment the heart of this poet flows outward to 
these without derogation or condescension, for it has known that they will understand; and it has filled 
itself with the circumstance of their lives. The traveller in the read-brown clothes that he wears that dust 
may not show upon him, the girl searching. in her bed for the petals fallen: from the wreath of her royal 
lover, the servant or the bride awaiting the master's home-coming in the empty house, are images of the 
heart turning to God. Flowers and rivers, the blowing of conch shells, the heavy rain of the Indian July, 
or the moods of that heart. in union or in separation; and a man sitting in a boat upon a river playing 
lute, like one of those figures full of mysterious meaning in a Chinese picture, is God Himself. A whole 
people, a whole civilization, immeasurably strange to us, seems to have been taken up into this 
imagination; and yet we are not moved because of its strangeness, but because we have met our own 
image, as though we had walked in Rossetti's willow wood, or heard, perhaps for the first time in 


literature, our voice as in a dream. 


Since the Renaissance the writing of European saints---however familiar their metaphor and the general 
structure of their thought---has ceased to hold our attention. We know that we must at last forsake the 
world, and we are accustomed in moments of weariness or exaltation to consider a voluntary forsaking; 
but how can we, who have read so much poetry, seen so many paintings, listened to so much music, 
where the cry of the flesh and the cry of the soul seems one, forsake it harshly and rudely? What have 
we in common with St. Bernard covering his eyes that they may not dwell upon the beauty of the lakes 
of Switzerland, or with the violent rhetoric of the Book of Revelations? We would, if we might, find, as 
in this book, words full of courtesy. `I have got my leave. Bid me farewell, my brothers! I bow to you 
all.and take my departure. Here I give back the keys of my door---and I give up all claims to my house. 
Ionly.ask for last kind words from you. We were neighbours for long, but I received more than I could 
give. Now the day has dawned and the lamp that lit my dark corner is out: A summons has come and I 
am ready for my journey.’ And itis our own mood, when it is furthest from. `a Kempis or John of the 
Cross, that cries, “And because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well.' Yet it is not only in our 
thoughts of the parting that this book fathoms all. We had not known that. we loved God, hardly it may 
be that we believed in Him; yet looking backward upon our life we discover, in our exploration of the 
pathways of woods, in our delight in the lonely places of hills; in that mysterious claim that we have 
made, unavailingly on the woman that we have loved, the emotion that created this insidious sweetness. 
"Entering my heart unbidden even as one of the common crowd, unknown to me, my king, thou didst 
press the signet of eternity upon many a fleeting moment.' This is no longer the sanctity of the cell and 
of the scourge; being but a lifting up, as it were, into a greater intensity of the mood of the painter, 
painting the.dust and the sunlight, and we go for a like voice to St. Francis and to William Blake who 
have seemed so alien in. our violent history. 


We write long books where no page perhaps has any quality.to make writing a pleasure, being confident 
in some general design, just as we fight and make money and fill our heads with politics---all dull 
things in the doing---while Mr. Tagore, like the Indian civilization itself, has been content to discover 
the soul and surrender himself to its spontaneity. He often seems to contrast life with that of those who 
have loved more after our fashion, and have more seeming weight in the world, and always humbly as 
though he were only sure his way is best for him: `Men going home glance at me and smile and fill me 
with shame. I sit like.a beggar maid, drawing my skirt over-my face, and when they ask me, what it is I 
want, I drop my eyes and answer them not.' At another time, remembering how his life. had once a 
different shape, he will say, Many an hour I have spent in the strife of the good and the evil, but now it 
is the pleasure of my playmate of the empty days to draw my heart on to him; and I know not why this 
sudden call to what useless inconsequence.' An innocence, a simplicity that one does not find elsewhere 
in literature makes the birds and the leaves seem as near to him as they are near to children, and the 
changes of the seasons great events as before our thoughts had arisen between them and us. At times T 
wonder if he has it from the literature of Bengal or from religion, and at other times, remembering the 
birds alighting on his brother's hands, I find pleasure in thinking it hereditary, a mystery that was 
growing through the centuries like the courtesy of a Tristan or a Pelanore. Indeed, when he is speaking 
of children, so much a part of himself this quality seems, one is not certain that he is not also speaking 
of the saints, " They build their houses with sand and they play with empty shells. With withered leaves 
they weave their boats and smilingly float them on the vast deep. Children have their play on the 
seashore of worlds. They know not how to swim, they know not how to cast nets. Pearl fishers dive for 
pearls, merchants sail in their ships, while children gather pebbles and scatter them again. They seek not 
for hidden treasures, they know not how to cast nets.' 


W.B. YEATS September 1912 


GITANJALI 


Thou hast made me endless, such is thy pleasure. This frail vessel thou emptiest again and. again, and 
fillest it ever with fresh life. 


This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and dales, and hast breathed through it melodies 
eternally new. 


At the immortal touch of thy hands my little heart loses its limits in joy and gives birth to utterance 
ineffable. 


Thy infinite gifts come to me only on these very small hands of mine. Ages pass, and still thou pourest, 
and still there is room to fill. 


OR CK GR GR GR k 


When thou commandest me to sing it seems that my heart would break with pride; and I look to thy 
face, and tears come to my eyes. 


All that is harsh and dissonant in my life melts into one sweet harmony---and my adoration spreads 
wings like a glad bird on its flight across the sea. 


I know thou takest pleasure in my singing. I know that only as a singer I come before thy presence. 


I touch by the edge of the far-spreading wing of my song thy feet which I. could never aspire to reach. 


Drunk with the joy of singing I forget myself and call thee friend who art my lord. 


8 OR kk k k k 


I know not how thou singest, my master! I ever listen in silent amazement. 


The light of thy music illumines the world. The life breath of thy music runs from sky to sky. The holy 
stream of thy music breaks through all stony obstacles and rushes on. 


My heart longs to join in thy song, but vainly struggles for a voice. I would speak, but speech breaks 
not into song, and I cry out baffled. Ah, thou hast made my heart captive in the endless meshes of thy 
music, my master! 


"Wk ok k k k 


Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my 
limbs. 


I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which has 
kindled the light of reason in my mind. 


I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart and Keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hast 
thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 


And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is thy power gives me strength to 
act. 


Kok i ok k R 


I ask for a moment's indulgence to sit by thy side. The works that I have in hand I will finish afterwards. 


Away from the sight of thy face my heart knows no rest nor respite, and my work becomes an endless 
toil in:a shoreless sea of toil. 


Today the summer has come at my.window with its sighs and murmurs; and the bees are plying their 
minstrelsy at the court of the flowering grove. 


Now it is time to sit quite, face to face with thee; and to sing dedication of live in this silent and 
overflowing leisure. 


ck kk k k k 


Pluck this little flower and take it; delay not! I fear lest it droop and drop into the dust. 


I may not find a place in thy. garland, but honour it with a touch of pain from thy hand and pluck it. I 
fear lest the day end before I am aware, and the time of offering go by. 


Though its.colour be not deep and its smell be faint, use this flower in thy service and pluck it while 
there is time. 


Wk ok ok ok k k 


My song has put off her adornments. She has no pride of dress and decoration. Ornaments would mar 
our union; they would come between thee and me; their jingling would drown thy whispers. 


My poet's vanity diesin shame before thy sight. O master poet, I have sat down at thy feet. Only let me 
make my life simple and straight, like a flute of reed for thee to fill with music. 


K Ook ok ok ok k k 


The child who is decked with prince's robes and who has jewelled chains round his-neck loses all 
pleasure in his play; his dress hampers him at every step. 


In fear that it may be frayed, or stained with dust he keeps himself from the world, and is afraid even to 
move. 


Mother, itis no gain, thy bondage of finery, if it keeps one shut-off from the healthful dust of the earth, 
if it rob. one of the right of entrance to the great fair of common human life: 


"Wk GR GR Gk k 


O Fool, try to carry thyself upon thy own shoulders! O beggar, to come beg at thy own door! 


Leave all thy burdens on his hands who can bear all, and never look behind in regret. 


Thy desire at once puts out the light from the lamp it touches with its breath. It is unholy---take not thy 
gifts through its unclean hands. Accept only what is offered by sacred love. 


"Wk mock Gk ok k 


Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 


When I try to bow to thee, my obeisance cannot reach down to the depth where thy feet rest among the 
poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 


Pride can never approach to where thou walkest in the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and 
lowliest, and lost. 


My heart can never find its way to where thou keepest company. with the companionless among the 
poorest, the lowliest, and the lost. 


Wk mock k k k 


Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark 
corner of a temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see thy God is not before thee! 


He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is 
with them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered with dust. Put of thy holy mantle and: even 
like him come down on the dusty soil! 


Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? Our master himself has joyfully taken upon him 
the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all for ever. 


Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers.and incense! What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained? Meet him and stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy brow. 


8 OR CK OR Ok Ok x 


The time that my journey takes is long and the way of it long. 


I came out on the chariot of the first gleam of light, and pursued my voyage through the wildernesses of 
worlds leaving my track on many a star and planet. 


It is the most distant course that comes nearest to.thyself, and that training is the most intricate which 
leads to the utter simplicity of a tune. 


The traveller has to knock-at every alien door to.come to his own, and one has to wander through.all the 
outer worlds to reach the innermost shrine at the end. 


My eyes strayed far and wide before I shut them and said ^ Here-art thou !' 


The question and the cry "Oh, where?' melt into tears of a thousand streams and deluge the world with 
the flood of the assurance `I am!' 


K Ook ok kok ok k 


The song that I came to sing remains unsung to this day. 


I have spent my days in stringing and in unstringing my instrument. 


The time has not come true, the words have not been rightly set; only there-is the agony of wishing in 
my heart. 


The blossom has not opened; only the wind is sighing by. 


I have not seen his face, nor have I listened to his voice; only I have heard his gentle footsteps from the 
road before my house. 


The livelong day has passed in spreading his seat on the floor; but the lamp has not been lit and I cannot 
ask him into my house. 


Ilive in the hope of meeting with him; but this meeting is not yet. 


Ook ok ok ok k k 


My desires are many and my cry is pitiful, but ever -didst thou save me by hard refusals; and this strong 
mercy has been wrought into my life through and through. 


Day by day thou art making me worthy of the simple, great gifts that thou gavest to me unasked---this 
sky. and the light, this body and the life and the mind---saving me from perils of overmuch desire. 


There.are times when I languidly linger and times when I awaken and hurry in search of my goal; but 
cruelly thou hidest thyself from before me. 


Day by day thou art making me worthy of thy full acceptance by refusing me ever and anon, saving me 
from perils of weak, uncertain desire. 


OR CK OCR Gk k 


I am here to sing thee songs. In this hall of thine I have a corner seat. 


In thy world I have no work to do; my useless life can only break out in tunes without a purpose. 


When the hour strikes for thy silent worship at the dark temple of midnight, command me, my master, 
to stand before thee to sing. 


When.in the morning air the golden harp is tuned, honour me, commanding my presence. 


% OR CK OCR Ok Gk k 


I have had my invitation to this world's festival, and thus my life has been blessed. My. eyes have seen 
and my ears have heard. 


It was my part at this feast to play upon my instrument, and I have done all I could. 


Now, I ask, has the time come at last when I may: go in and see thy face and offer thee my silent 
salutation? 


Wk okok k k k 


Iam only waiting for love to give myself up at last into his hands. That is. why it is so late and why I 
have been guilty of such omissions. 


They come with their laws and their codes to bind me fast; but I evade them ever, for I am only waiting 
for love to give myself up at last into his hands. 


People blame me and.call me heedless; I doubt not they are right in their blame. 


The market day is over and work is all done for.the busy. Those who came to call me in vain have gone 
back in anger. I am only waiting for love to give myself up at last into his hands. 


Wk kok k k 


Clouds heap upon clouds and it darkens. Ah, love, why dost thou let me wait outside at the door all 
alone? 


In the busy moments of the noontide work I am with the crowd, but on this dark lonely day it is only for 
thee that I hope. 


If thou showest me not thy face, if thou leavest me wholly aside, I know not how I am to pass these 
long, rainy hours. 


I keep gazing on the far-away gloom of the sky, and my heart wanders wailing with the restless wind. 


Ook ok ok ok ok x 


If thou speakest not I will fill my heart with thy silence and endure it. I will keep still and wait like the 
night with starry vigil and its head bent low with patience. 


The morning will surely.come, the darkness will vanish, and thy voice pour down in golden streams 
breaking through the sky. 


Then thy words will take wing in songs from every one of my birds' nests, and thy melodies will break 
forth in flowers in all my forest groves. 


K ok ok ok RGB k 


On the day when the lotus bloomed, alas, my mind was straying, and I knew it not. My basket was 
empty. and the flower remained unheeded. 


Only now and again a sadness fell upon me, and I started up from my dream and felt a sweet trace of a 
strange fragrance in the south wind. 


That vague sweetness made my heart ache with longing and it seemed to me that is was the eager breath 
of the summer seeking for its completion. 


I knew not then that it was so near, that it was mine, and that this perfect sweetness had blossomed in 
the depth of my own heart. 


Wk mock Rok o 


I must launch out my boat. The languid hours pass by on the shore---Alas for me! 


The spring has done its flowering and taken leave. And now with the burden of faded futile flowers I 
wait and linger. 


The waves have become clamorous, and upon the bank in the shady lane the yellow leaves flutter and 
fall. 


What emptiness do you gaze upon! Do you not feel a thrill passing through the air with the notes of the 
far-away song floating from the other shore? 


% UR CK GE k k k 


In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou walkest, silent as night, eluding all 
watchers. 


Today the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of the insistent calls of the loud east wind, and a thick 
veil has been drawn over the ever-wakeful blue sky. 


The woodlands have hushed their songs, and doors are all shut at every house. Thou art the solitary 
wayfarer in this. deserted street. Oh my only friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in my house--- 
do not pass by like a dream. 


ck ok k k k 


Art thou abroad on this stormy night on thy journey of love, my friend? The sky groans like one in 
despair. 


I have no sleep tonight. Ever and again I open my door and look out on the darkness, my friend! 


I can see nothing before me. I wonder where lies thy path! 


By what dim shore of the ink-black river, by what far edge of the frowning forest, through what mazy 
depth of gloom art thou threading thy course to come to me, my friend? 


komo Gk oko 


If the day 1s done, if birds sing no more, if the wind has flagged tired; then draw the veil of darkness 
thick upon me, even as thou hast wrapt the earth with the coverlet of sleep and tenderly closed the 
petals of the drooping lotus at dusk. 


From the traveller, whose sack of provisions is empty before the voyage is ended, whose garment is 
torn and dustladen, whose strength is exhausted, remove shame and poverty, and renew his life like a 
flower under the cover of thy kindly night. 


Kok CK ok Gk OR 


In the night of weariness let me give myself up to sleep without struggle, resting my trust upon thee. 


Let me not force my flagging spirit into a poor preparation for thy worship. 


It is thou who drawest the veil of night upon the tired eyes of the day to renew its sight in a fresher 
gladness of awakening. 


Wk kokok k 


He came and sat by my side but I woke not. What a cursed sleep it was, O miserable me! 


He came when the night was still; he had his harp in his hands, and my dreams became resonant with its 
melodies. 


Alas, why are my nights all thus lost? Ah, why do I ever miss his sight whose breath touches my sleep? 


Ook k ok o 


Light, oh where is the light? Kindle it with the burning fire of desire! 


There:is the lamp but never a flicker of a flame---is such thy fate, my heart? Ah, death were better by 
far for thee! 


Misery knocks at thy door; and her message is that thy lord is wakeful, and he calls thee to the love- 
tryst through the darkness of night. 


The sky is overcast with clouds and the rain is ceaseless. I know not what this is that stirs in me---I 
know not its meaning. 


A moment's flash of lightning drags down a deeper gloom on my sight, and my heart gropes for the path 
to where the music of the night calls me. 


Light, oh where is.the light! Kindle it with the burning fire of desire! It thunders and the wind rushes 
screaming through the void. The night is black as a black stone. Let not the hours pass by in the dark. 
Kindle the lamp of love with thy life. 


Kok okok k k k 


Obstinate are the trammels, but my heart aches when I try to: break them. 


Freedom is all I want; but to hope for it I feel ashamed. 


I am certain that priceless wealth is in thee, and that thou art my best friend, but I have not the heart to 
sweep away the tinsel that fills my room 


The shroud that covers me is a shroud of dust and death; I hate it, yet hug it in love. 


My debts are large, my failures great, my shame secret and heavy; yet when I come to ask for my good, 
I quake in fear lest my prayer be granted. 


Mk k k RGB k 


He whom I enclose with my name is weeping in this dungeon. I am ever busy building this wall all 
around; and as this wall goes up into the sky day by day I lose sight of my true being in its dark shadow. 


I take pride in this great wall, and I plaster it with dust and sand lest a least hole should be left in this 
name; and for all the care I take I lose sight of my true being. 


"ck ok Gk k 


I came out alone on my way to my tryst. But who is this that follows me in the silent dark? 


I move aside to avoid his presence but I escape him not. 


He makes the dust rise from the earth with his swagger; he adds his loud voice to every word that I 
utter. 


He is my own little self, my lord, he knows no shame; but I am ashamed to come to thy door in his 
company. 


"ck GR Gk oko 


"Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound you?' 


"It was my master, said the prisoner. `I thought I could outdo everybody in the world in wealth and 
power, and I amassed in my own tréasure-house the money due to my king. When sleep overcame me I 
lay upon the bad that was for my lord, and on waking up I found I was a prisoner in my own treasure- 
house.’ 


"Prisoner, tell me, who was it that wrought this unbreakable chain?’ 


“It was L,' said the prisoner, “who:forged this chain very carefully. I thought my invincible power would 
hold the world captive leaving me in a freedom undisturbed.. Thus night and day I worked at the chain 
with huge fires and cruel hard strokes. When at last the work. was done and the links were complete and 
unbreakable, I found that it held me in its grip.' 


Ook CK RR k k 


By all means they try to hold me secure who love me in this world. But itis otherwise with thy love 
which is greater than theirs, and thou keepest me free. 


Lest I forget them they never venture to leave me alone. But day passes by after day and thou art not 
seen. 


If I call not thee in my prayers, if I keep not thee in my heart, thy love for me still waits for my love. 


okok ok ko 


When it was day they came into my house and said, "We shall only take the smallest room here.' 


They said, "We shall help you in the worship of your God and humbly accept only.our own.share in his 
grace'; and then they took their seat in a corner and they sat quiet and meek. 


But in the darkness of night I find they break into my sacred shrine, strong and turbulent, and snatch 
with unholy greed the offerings from God's altar. 


Ook ok Rok k 


Let only that little be left of me whereby I may name thee my all. 


Let only that little be left of my will whereby I may feel thee.on every side, and come to thee in 
everything, and offer to thee my love every moment. 


Let only that little be left of me whereby I may never hide thee. 


Let only that little of my fetters be left whereby I am bound with thy will, and thy purpose is carried out 
in my life---and that is the fetter of thy love. 


"Wok gk k k k 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 


Where knowledge is free; 


Where the. world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls; 


Where words come out from the depth of truth; 


Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 


Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought and action--- 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 


SUR SK OR Ok k k 


This is my prayer to thee, my lord---strike, strike at the root.of penury in my heart. 


Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows: 


Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service. 


Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend my knees before insolent might. 


Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles. 


And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy will with love. 


ROK OR OR OR k 


I thought that my voyage had come to its end at the last limit of my power,---that the path before me 
was closed, that provisions were exhausted and the time come to take shelter in a silent obscurity. 


But I find that thy will knows no end in me. And when old words die out on the tongue, new melodies 
break forth from the heart; and where the old tracks are lost, new country-is revealed with its wonders. 


OR CK OR Ck OR k 


That I want thee, only thee---let my heart repeat without end. All desires that distract me, day and night, 
are false and empty to.the core. 


As the night keeps hidden in its gloom the petition for light, even thus.in the depth of my 
unconsciousness rings the cry--- I want thee, only thee’. 


As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it strikes against peace with all its might, even thus my 
rebellion strikes against thy love and still its cry is--- I want thee, only thee’. 


kokok ok RGB 


When the heart is hard and parched up, come upon me with a.shower of mercy. 


When grace is lost from life; come with a burst of song. 


When tumultuous work raises its din on all sides shutting me out from beyond, come to me, my lord of 
silence, with thy peace and rest. 


When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in a corner, break open the door, my king, and come 
with the ceremony of a king. 


When desire blinds the mind with delusion and dust, O thou holy one, thou wakeful, come with thy 
light and thy thunder. 


kokok ok k ok k 


The rain has held back for days and days, my God, in my arid heart. The horizon is fiercely naked---not 
the thinnest cover of a soft cloud, not the vaguest hint of a distant cool shower. 


Send thy angry storm, dark with death, if it is thy wish, and with lashes of lightning startle the sky from 
end to end. 


But call back, my lord, call back this pervading silent heat, still and keen and cruel, burning the heart 
with dire despair. 


Let the cloud of grace bend low from above like the tearful look of the mother on the day of the father's 
wrath. 


"ck GR ok k k 


Where dost thou stand behind them all, my lover, hiding thyself in the shadows? They push thee and 
pass thee by on the dusty road, taking thee for naught. I wait here weary hours spreading my offerings 
for thee, while passers-by come and take my flowers, one by one, and my basket is nearly empty. 


The morning time is past, and thé noon. In the shade of evening my eyes are drowsy with sleep. Men 
going home glance at me and smile and fill me with shame. I sit like a beggar maid, drawing my skirt 
over my face, and when they ask me, what it is I want, I drop my eyes and answer them not. 


Oh, how, indeed, could I tell them that for thee I wait; and that thou hast promised to come. How could 
I utter for shame that I keep for my. dowry this poverty. Ah, I hug this pride in the secret of my heart. 


I sit on the grass and gaze upon the sky and dream of the sudden splendour of thy coming---all the 
lights ablaze, golden pennons flying over thy car, and they at the roadside standing agape, when they 
see thee come down from thy seat to raise me from the dust; and set at thy side this ragged beggar girl a- 
tremble with shame and pride, like à creeper in a summer breeze. 


But time glides on and still no.sound of the wheels of thy chariot. Many a procession passes by with 
noise and shouts and glamour of glory. Is it only thou who wouldst stand in the shadow silent and 
behind them all? And only I who would wait and weep and wear out my heart in vain longing? 


OR CK OR k ok k 


Early in the day it was whispered that we should sail in a boat, only thou and I, and never a soul in the 
world: would know of this our pilgrimage to no country and to no end. 


In that shoreless ocean, at thy silently listening smile my songs would swell in melodies, free as waves, 
free from all bondage of words. 


Is the time not come yet? Are there works still to do? Lo, the evening has come down upon the.shore 
and in the fading light the seabirds come flying to their nests: 


Who knows when the chains will be off, and the boat, like the last glimmer of sunset, vanish into the 
night? 


Ook ok ok okok x 


The day was when I did not keep myself in readiness for thee; and entering my heart unbidden even as 
one of the common crowd, unknown to me, my king, thou didst press the signet of eternity upon many a 
fleeting moment of my life. 


And today when by chance I light upon them and see thy signature, I find they have lain scattered in the 
dust mixed with the memory of joys.and sorrows of my trivial days forgotten. 


Thou didst not turn in contempt from my childish play among dust, and the steps that I. heard in my 
playroom are the same that are echoing from star to star. 


Ck okok k k k 


This is my delight, thus to wait and watch at the wayside where shadow chases light and the rain comes 
in the wake of the summer. 


Messengers, with tidings from unknown skies, greet me and speed along the road. My heart is glad 
within, and the breath of the passing breeze is sweet. 


From dawn till dusk I sit here before my door, and I know that of a sudden the happy moment will 
arrive when I shall see. 


In the meanwhile I smile and I sing all alone. In the meanwhile the air is filling with the perfume of 
promise. 


Kok okok BGB x 


Have you not heard his silent steps? He comes, comes, ever comes. 


Every. moment and every age, every day and every night he:comes, comes, ever comes. 


Many a song have I sung in many a mood of mind, but all their notes have always proclaimed, "He 
comes, comes, ever comes.' 


In the fragrant days of sunny April through the forest path he comes, comes, ever comes. 


In therainy gloom of July nights on the thundering chariot of clouds he comes, comes, ever comes. 


In sorrow after sorrow it is his. steps that press upon my heart, and it is the golden touch of his feet that 
makes my joy to shine. 


Ck ok k k k 


I know not from what distant time thou art ever coming nearer to meet me. Thy sun.and stars can never 
keep thee hidden from me for aye. 


In many a morning and eve.thy footsteps have been heard and thy messenger has come within my heart 
and called me in secret. 


I know not only why today my life is all astir, and a feeling of tremulous Joy is passing through my 
heart. 


Itis as if the time were come to wind up my work, and I feel in the air a faint smell of thy sweet 
presence. 


Ck mock ok k k 


The night is nearly spent waiting for him in vain. I fear lest in the morning he suddenly come to my 
door when I have fallen asleep wearied out. Oh friends, leave the way open to him---forbid him not. 


If the sounds of his steps does not wake me, do not try to rouse me, I pray. I wish not to be called from 
my sleep by the clamorous choir of birds, by the riot of wind at the festival.of morning light. Let me 
sleep undisturbed even if my lord comes of a sudden to my door. 


Ah, my sleep; precious sleep, which only waits for his touch to vanish. Ah, my closed eyes that would 
open their lids only to the light of his smile when he stands before me like a dream emerging from 
darkness of sleep. 


Let him appear before my sight as the first of all lights and all forms. The first thrill of joy to my 
awakened soul let it come from his glance. And let my return to myself be immediate return to him. 


"Wk mock OR k k 


The morning sea of silence broke into ripples of bird songs;:and the flowers were all merry by the 
roadside; and the wealth of gold was scattered through the rift of the clouds while we busily went on 
our way and paid no heed. 


We sang no glad songs nor played; we went not to the village for barter; we spoke not a word nor 
smiled; we lingered not on the way. We quickened our pave more and more as the time sped by. 


The sun rose to the mid sky and doves cooed in the shade. Withered leaves danced and whirled in the 
hot air of noon. The shepherd.boy drowsed and dreamed in the shadow of the banyan tree; and I laid 
myself down by the water and stretched my tired limbs on the grass. 


My companions laughed at me in scorn; they held their heads high and hurried on; they never looked 
back nor rested; they vanished in:the distant blue haze. They crossed many meadows and hills, and 
passed through strange, far-away countries. All honour to you, heroic host of the interminable path! 
Mockery and reproach pricked me to rise, but found no response in me. I gave myself up for lost in the 
depth of a glad humiliation---in the shadow of a dim delight. 


The repose of the sun-embroidered green gloom slowly spread over my heart. I forgot for what I had 
travelled, and I surrendered: my mind without struggle to the-maze of shadows and songs. 


At last, when I woke from my slumber and opened my eyes, I saw thee standing by me, flooding my 
sleep with thy smile. How I had feared that the path was long and wearisome, and the struggle to reach 
thee was hard! 


SUR SK GR Ok k k 


You came down from your throne and stood at my cottage door. 


I was singing all alone in a corner, and the melody caught your ear. You came down and stood at. my 
cottage door. 


Masters are many-in your hall, and songs are sung there at all hours. But the simple carol.of this novice 
struck at your love. One plaintive little strain mingled with the great music of the world, and with a 
flower for a prize you came down and stopped at my cottage door. 


% OR CK OCR Ok Ok k 


I had gone a-begging from door to door in the village path, when thy golden chariot appeared in the 
distance like a gorgeous dream and I wondered who was. this King of all kings! 


My hopes rose high and methought my evil days were at an end, and I stood waiting for alms to be 
given unasked and for wealth scattered on all sides in the dust. 


The chariot stopped where I stood. Thy glance fell on me and thou camest down with a smile. I felt that 
the luck of my life had come at last. Then of a sudden thou didst hold out thy right hand and say “What 
hast thou to give to me?’ 


Ah, what a kingly jest-was it to open thy palm to a beggar to beg! I was confused and stood undecided, 
and then from my wallet I slowly took out the least little grain of corn and gave it to thee. 


But how great my surprise when at the day's end I emptied my bag on the floor to find a least little gram 
of gold among the poor heap. I bitterly wept and wished that I had had the heart- tò give thee my all. 


Wk mock ok k k 


The night darkened: Our day's. works had been done. We thought that the last guest had arrived for the 
night and the doors in the village were all shut. Only some said the king was to come. We laughed and 
said "No, it cannot be!’ 


It seemed there were knocks at the door and we said it was nothing but the wind. We put out the lamps 
and lay down to sleep. Only some said, “It is the messenger!’ We laughed and said ^ No, it must be the 
wind! 


There came a sound in the dead of the night. We sleepily thought it was the distant thunder. The earth 
shook, the walls rocked, and it troubled us in our sleep. Only some said it was the sound of wheels. We 
said in a drowsy. murmur, "No, it must be the rumbling of clouds! 


The night was still dark when the drum sounded. The voice came “Wake up! delay not!’ We pressed our 
hands on our hearts and shuddered with fear. Some said, ‘Lo, there is the king's flag! We stood up on 
our feet and cried "There is no time for delay! 


The king has come---but where are lights, where are wreaths? Where is the throne to seat him? Oh, 
shame! Oh utter shame! Where is the hall, the decorations? Someone has said, ^ Vain is this cry! Greet 
him with empty hands, lead him into thy rooms all bare! 


Open the doors, let the conch-shells be sounded! in the depth of the night has come the king of our dark, 
dreary house. The thunder roars in the sky. The darkness shudders with lightning. Bring out thy tattered 
piece of mat and spread it in the courtyard. With the storm has come of a sudden our king of the fearful 

night. 


K UR CK CR GR GB k 


I thought I should ask of thee---but I dared not---the rose wreath thou hadst on thy neck. Thus I waited 
for the morning, when thou didst depart, to find a few fragments on the bed. And like a beggar I 
searched in the dawn only for:a stray petal or two. 


Ah me, what is it I find? What token left of thy love? It is no flower, no spices, no vase of perfumed 
water. It is thy mighty sword, flashing as a flame, heavy as a bolt of thunder. The young light of 
morning comes through the window and spread itself upon thy bed. The morning bird twitters and asks, 
"Woman, what hast thou got?' No, it is no flower, nor spices; nor vase of perfumed water---it is thy 
dreadful sword. 


I sit and muse in wonder, what gift is this of thine. I can find no place to hide it. I am ashamed to wear 
it, frail as I am, and it hurts me when press it to my bosom. Yet shall I bear in my heart this honour of 
the burden of pain, this gift of thine. 


From now there shall:be no fear left for me in this world, and thou shalt be victorious in all my strife. 
Thou hast left death for my companion and I shall crown him with my life. Thy sword is with me to cut 
asunder my bonds, and there shall be no fear left for me in the world. 


From now I leave off all petty decorations. Lord of my heart, no more shall there be for me waiting and 
weeping in corners, no more coyness and sweetness of demeanour. Thou hast given me thy sword for 
adornment. No more doll's decorations for me! 


3S UR TK OCR k k k 


Beautiful is thy wristlet, decked with stars and cunningly wrought in myriad-coloured jewels. But more 
beautiful to me thy sword with its curve of lightning like the outspread wings of the divine bird of 


Vishnu, perfectly poised in the angry red light of the sunset. 


It quivers like the one last response of life in ecstasy of pain at the final stroke of death; it shines like 
the pure flame of being burning up earthly sense with one fierce flash. 


Beautiful is thy wristlet, decked with starry gems; but thy sword, O lord of thunder, is wrought with 
uttermost beauty, terrible to behold or think of. 


"ck CK CR Ok Ok k 


I asked nothing from thee; I uttered not my name to thine ear. When thou took'st thy leave I stood silent. 
I was alone by the:well where the shadow of the tree fell aslant; and the women had gone home with 
their brown earthen pitchers full to the brim. They called me and shouted, "Come with us, the-morning 
is wearing on to noon.' But I languidly lingered awhile lost in the midst of vague musings. 


I heard not thy steps as thou camest. Thine eyes were sad when they fell on me; thy voice was tired as 
thou spokest low---.Ah, I am.a thirsty traveller.' I started up from my day-dreams and poured water 
from my jar on thy joined palms. The leaves rustled overhead; the cuckoo sang from the unseen dark, 
and perfume of babla flowers came from the bend of the road. 


I stood speechless with shame when my name thou didst ask. Indeed, what had I done for thee to keep 
me in remembrance? But the memory that I could give water to thee to allay thy thirst will cling to my 
heart and enfold it in sweetness. The morning hour is late, the bird sings in weary notes, neem leaves 
rustle overhead and I sit and think and think. 


Kok CK CR OR k k 


Languor is.upon your heart and the slumber is still on your eyes. 


Has not the word come to you that the flower is reigning in splendour among thorns? Wake, oh 
awaken! let not the time pass in vain! 


At the end of the stony path, in the country of virgin solitude, my friend is sitting all alone. Deceive him 
not. Wake, oh awaken! 


What if the sky pants and trembles with the heat of the midday sun---what if the burning sand spreads 
its mantle of thirst--- 


Is there no joy in the deep of your heart? At every footfall of yours, will not the harp of the road break 
out in-‘sweet music of pain? 


Wk k ok k x 


Thus it is that thy joy in me is so full. Thus it is that thou hast come down to me. O thou lord of all 
heavens, where would be thy love if I were not? 


Thou hast taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. In my heart is the endless play of thy delight. In my 
life thy will is ever taking shape. 


And for this, thou who art the King of kings hast decked thyself in beauty to captivate my heart. And 
for this thy love loses itself in the love of thy lover, and there art thou seen in the perfect union of two. 


Ook okok ok Gk k 


Light, my light, the world-filling light, the eye-kissing light, heart-sweetening light! 


Ah, the light dances, my darling, at the centre of my life; the light strikes, my darling, the chords of my 
love; the sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter passes over the earth: 


The butterflies spread their sails on the sea of light. Lilies and jasmines surge up on the crest of the 
waves of light. 


The light is shattered into gold on every cloud, my darling, and it scatters gems in profusion. 


Mirth spreads from leaf to leaf, my darling, and gladness without measure. The heaven's river has 
drowned its banks and the flood of joy is abroad. 


Ook ok Rok k 


Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last song---the joy that makes the earth flow over in the riotous 
excess of the grass, the joy that sets the twin brothers, life and death, dancing over the wide world, the 
joy that sweeps in with the tempest, shaking and waking all life with laughter, the joy that sits.still with 
its tears on the open red lotus of pain, and the joy that throws everything it has upon the dust, and 
knows not a word. 


Xok CK OR Ok k k 


Yes, I know, this is nothing but thy love, O beloved of my heart---this golden light that dances upon the 
leaves, these idle clouds sailing across. the sky, this passing breeze leaving its coolness upon my 
forehead. 


The morning light has flooded my. eyes---this is thy message to my heart. Thy face is bent from above, 
thy eyes look down on my eyes, and my heart has touched thy feet. 


Wk CK OCR Ok Ok k 


On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. The infinite sky is motionless overhead and the 
restless water is boisterous. On the seashore of endless worlds the children meet with shouts and 
dances. 


They build their houses with sand and they play with empty shells. With withered leaves they weave 
their boats and smilingly float them on the vast deep. Children have their play on the seashore of 
worlds. 


They know not how to swim, they know not how to cast nets. Pearl fishers dive for pearls, merchants 
sail in their ships, while children gather pebbles and scatter them again. they seek not for hidden 
treasures, they know not how to cast nets. 


The sea surges up with laughter and pale gleams the smile of the sea beach. Death-dealing waves sing 
meaningless ballads to the.children, even like a mother while rocking her baby's cradle. The sea plays 
with children, and pale gleams the smile of the sea beach. 


On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. Tempest roams in the pathless sky, ships get wrecked 
in the trackless water, death 1s abroad and children play. On the seashore of endless worlds is the great 
meeting of children. 


"ck WR ok k k 


The sleep that flits on baby's eyes---does anybody know from where it comes? Yes, there is a ramour 
that it has its dwelling where, in the fairy village among shadows of the forest dimly lit with glow- 
worms, there hang two timid buds of enchantment. From there it comes to kiss baby's eyes. 


The smile that flickers on baby's lips when he sleeps---does anybody know where it was born? Yes, 
there is a rumour that a young pale beam of a crescent moon touched the edge of a vanishing autumn 
cloud, and there the smile was first born in the dream of a dew-washed morning---the smile that flickers 
on baby's lips when he sleeps. 


The sweet, soft freshness that blooms on baby's limbs---does anybody know where it was: hidden so 
long? Yes, when the mother was a young girl it lay pervading her heart in tender and silent mystery of 
love---the sweet, soft freshness that has bloomed on baby's limbs. 


EE i i i GA 


When I bring to you coloured toys, my child, I understand why there is such a play of colours on 
clouds, on water, and why flowers are painted in tints---when I give coloured toys to you, my child. 


When I sing to make you dance I truly now why there is music in leaves, and why waves send their 
chorus of voices to the heart of the listening earth---when I sing to make you dance. 


When I bring sweet things to your greedy hands I know why there is honey in the cup of the flowers 
and why fruits are secretly filled with sweet juice---when I bring sweet things to your greedy hands. 


When kiss your face to make you smile, my darling, I surely understand what pleasure streams from 
the sky in morning light, and what delight that is that is which the summer breeze brings to my body--- 
when I kiss you to make you smile. 


Ook ok ok ok k k 


Thou hast made me known to friends whom I knew not. Thou hast given me seats in homes not my 
own. Thou hast brought the distant near and made a brother of the stranger. 


I am uneasy at heart when I have to leave my accustomed shelter; I forget that there abides the old in 
the new, and that there also thou abidest. 


Through birth and death, in this world or in others, wherever thou leadest me it is thou, the. same, the 
one companion of my endless life who ever linkest my heart with bonds of joy to the unfamiliar. 


When one knows thee, then alien there is none, then no door is shut. Oh, grant me my prayer that I may 
never lose the bliss of the touch of the one in the play of many. 


K Ook okok ok k k 


On the slope of the desolate river among tall grasses I asked her, ^ Maiden, where do you go shading 
your lamp with your mantle? My house is all dark and lonesome---lend me your light! she raised her 
dark eyes for a moment and looked at my face through the dusk. ^I have come to the river,' she said, ‘to 
float my lamp on the stream when the daylight wanes in the west.' I stood alone among tall grasses and 
watched the timid flame of her lamp uselessly drifting.in the tide. 


In the silence of gathering night I asked her, “Maiden, your lights are all lit---then where do you go with 
your lamp? My house is all dark and lonesome---lend me your light.' She raised her dark eyes on my 
face and stood for a moment doubtful. ^I have come,’ she said at last, “to dedicate my lamp to the sky.' I 
stood and watched her light uselessly burning in the void: 


In the moonless gloom of midnight I ask her, “Maiden, what is your quest, holding the lamp near your 
heart? My house is all dark and lonesome---lend me your light." She stopped for a minute and thought 
and gazed at my face in the dark.^I have brought my light," she said, ^to join the carnival of lamps." I 
stood and watched her little lamp uselessly lost among lights. 


okok ok ko 


What divine drink wouldst thou have, my God, from this overflowing cup of my life? 


My poet, is it thy delight to see thy creation through my eyes and to stand at the portals of my. ears 
silently to listen to thine own eternal harmony? 


Thy world is weaving words in my mind and thy joy is adding music to them. Thou givest thyself to me 
in love and then feelest thine own entire sweetness in me. 


Ck ok k ok k k 


She who ever had remained in the depth of my being, in the twilight of gleams and of glimpses; she 
who never opened her veils.in the morning light, will be my last gift to thee, my God, folded in my final 
song. 


Words have wooed yet failed to win her; persuasion has stretched to her its eager arms in vain. 


I have roamed from country to country keeping her in the core of my heart, and around her have risen 
and fallen the growth and decay of my life. 


Over my thoughts and actions, my slumbers and dreams, she reigned yet dwelled alone and apart: 


many a-man knocked at my door:and asked for her and turned away in despair. 


There was none in the world who ever saw her face to face, and she remained in her loneliness waiting 
for thy recognition. 


Wk mo Bk k 


Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as well. 


O thou beautiful, there in the nest is thy love that encloses the soul with colours and sounds and odours. 


There comes the morning with the golden basket in her right hand bearing the wreath of beauty, silently 
to crown the earth. 


And there comes the evening over the lonely.meadows deserted by herds, through trackless paths, 
carrying cool draughts of peace in her golden pitcher from the western ocean of rest. 


But there, where spreads the infinite sky for the soul to take.her flight in, reigns the stainless white 
radiance. There is no day nor night, nor form nor colour, and never, never a word. 


Ck ok k kok k 


Thy sunbeam comes upon this earth of mine with arms outstretched and stands at my door the livelong 
day to carry back to thy feet clouds made of my tears and sighs and songs. 


With fond delight thou wrappest about thy starry breast that mantle of misty cloud, turning it into 
numberless shapes and folds and colouring it with hues everchanging. 


It is so light and so fleeting, tender and tearful and dark, that is why thou lovest it, O thou spotless and 
Serene. And that is why it may cover thy awful white light with its pathetic shadows. 


Ook ok kk k 


The same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day runs through-the world and dances in 
rhythmic measures. 


It is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass and 
breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. 


Itis the same life that is rocked in the ocean-cradle of birth and of death, in ebb and in flow. 


I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of this world of life. And my pride is from the life-throb 
of ages dancing in my blood this moment. 


K Ook ok k x 


Is it beyond thee to be glad with the gladness of this rhythm? to be tossed and lost and broken in the 
whirl of this fearful joy? 


All things rush on; they stop not, they look not behind, no power can hold them back, they rush on. 


Keeping steps with that restless, rapid music, seasons come dancing and pass away---colours, tunes, and 
perfumes pour in endless cascades in the abounding joy that scatters and gives up and dies every 
moment. 


"ck ok OR GR k 


That I should make much of myself and turn it on all sides, thus casting coloured shadows on thy 
radiance---such is thy maya. 


Thou settest a barrier in thine own being and then callest thy severed self in myriad notes. This thy self- 
separation has taken body in me. 


The poignant song is echoed through all the sky in many-coloured tears and smiles, alarms and hopes; 
waves rise up and sink again, dreams break and form. In me is thy own defeat of self. 


This screen that thou hast raised is painted with innumerable figures with the brush of the night and the 
day. Behind it thy seat is woven in wondrous mysteries of curves, casting away all barren lines of 
straightness. 


The great pageant of thee and me has overspread the sky. With the tune of thee and me all the air is 
vibrant, and all ages pass with the hiding and seeking of thee and me. 


"Wk ok k okok k 


He it is, the innermost one, who awakens my being with his deep hidden touches. 


He it is who puts his enchantment upon these eyes and joyfully plays on the chords of my heart in 
varied cadence of pleasure and pain. 


He it is who weaves the web of this maya in evanescent hues. of gold and silver, blue and green, and lets 
peep out through the folds his feet, at whose touch I forget myself. 


Days come and ages pass, and itis ever he who moves my heart in many a name, in many a guise, in 
many a rapture of joy and of sorrow. 


Wk okok k k k 


Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace:of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 


Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy wine of various colours and fragrance, filling this 
earthen vessel to the brim. 


My world will light its hundred different lamps with thy flame and place them before the altar of thy 
temple. 


No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight. 


Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all my desires ripen into fruits of love. 


Ook okok k k k 


The day is no more, the shadow is upon the earth. It is time that I go to the stream to fill.my pitcher. 


The evening air is eager with the sad music of the water. Ah, it calls me out into the dusk. In the lonely 
lane there is no passer-by, the wind is up, the ripples are rampant in the river. 


I know not if I shall come back home. I know not whom I shall chance to meet. There at the fording in 
the little boat the unknown man plays upon his lute: 


Kok CK OR k k k 


Thy gifts to us mortals fulfil all our needs and yet run back to thee undiminished. 


The river has its everyday work to do and hastens through fields and hamlets; yet its incessant stream 
winds towards the- washing of thy feet. 


The flower sweetens the air with its. perfume; yet its last service is to offer itself to thee. 


Thy worship does not impoverish the world. 


From the words of the poet men take what meanings please them; yet their last meaning points to thee. 


Kok ok okok k R 


Day after day, O lord of my life, shall I stand before thee face to face. With folded hands, O lord of all 
worlds, shall I stand before thee face to face. 


Under thy great sky in solitude and silence, with humble heart shall I stand before thee face to face. 


In this laborious world of thine, tumultuous with toil and with struggle, among hurrying crowds shall I 
stand before thee face to face. 


And when my work shall be done in this world, O King of kings, alone and speechless shall I stand 
before thee face to face. 


Kok CK CR Ck Gk o 


I know thee as my God and stand apart---I do not know thee-as my own and come closer. I know thee 
as my-father and bow before thy feet---I do not grasp thy hand as my friend's. 


I stand not where thou. comest down and ownest thyself as mine, there to clasp thee to my heart and 
take thee as my comrade. 


Thou art the Brother amongst my brothers, but I heed them not, I divide not my earnings with them, 
thus sharing my all with thee. 


In pleasure and in pain I stand not by the side of men, and thus stand by thee. I shrink to give up my 
life, and thus do not plunge into the great waters of life. 


SOR CK OCR OR ok k 


When the creation was new and all the stars shone in their first splendour, the gods held their assembly 
in the sky and sang "Oh, the picture of perfection! the joy unalloyed!' 


But one cried of a sudden--- It seems that somewhere there is a break in the chain of light and one of 
the stars has been lost." 


The golden string of their harp snapped, their song stopped, and they cried in dismay---' Yes, that lost 
star was the best, she was the glory of all heavens!’ 


From that day the search is unceasing for her, and the cry goes on from one to the other that in her the 
world has lost its one joy! 


Only in the deepest silence of night the stars smile and whisper among themselves--- Vain is this 
seeking! unbroken perfection is over all!’ 


Ook CK OCR OR k Ok 


If it is not my portion to meet thee in this life then let me ever feel that I have missed thy sight---let me 


not forget for a moment, let me carry the pangs of this sorrow in my dreams and in my wakeful hours. 


As my days pass in the crowded market of this world and my hands grow full with the daily profits, let 
me ever feel that I have gained nothing---let me not forget for a moment, let me carry the pangs of this 
sorrow in my dreams and in my wakeful hours. 


When I sit by the roadside, tired and panting, when I spread: my bed low in the dust, let me ever feel 
that the long journey is still before me---let me not forget a moment, let me carry the pangs of this 
sorrow in my dreams and in my wakeful hours. 


When my rooms have been decked out and the flutes sound and the laughter there is loud, let me ever 
feel that I have not invited thee to my house---let me not forget for a moment, let me carry the pangs of 
this sorrow in my dreams and in my wakeful hours. 


Ook ok k RGB k 


Į am like a remnant of a cloud of autumn uselessly roaming in the sky, O my sun ever-glorious! Thy 
touch has not yet melted my vapour, making me one with thy light, and thus I count months and years 
separated from thee. 


If this be thy wish and if this be thy play, then take this fleeting emptiness of mine, paint it with colours, 
gild it with gold, float it on the wanton wind and spread it in varied wonders. 


And again when it shall be thy wish to end this play at night, I shall melt and vanish away in the dark, 
or it may be in a smile of the white morning, in a coolness of purity transparent. 


KOK Wok Gk ok x 


On many an idle day have I grieved over lost time. But it is never lost, my lord. Thou hast taken every 
moment of my life in thine own hands. 


Hidden in the heart of things thou art nourishing seeds into sprouts, buds into blossoms, and ripening 
flowers into fruitfulness. 


I was tired and sleeping on my idle bed and imagined all work had ceased. In the morning I woke up 
and found my garden full with wonders of flowers. 


Ook ok k ok k k 


Time is endless in thy hands, my lord. There is none to count thy minutes. 


Days and nights pass and ages bloom and fade like flowers. Thou knowest how to wait. 


Thy centuries follow each other perfecting a small wild flower. 


We have no time to lose, and having no time we must scramble for a chances. We are too poor to be 
late. 


And thus it is that time goes by while I give it to every querulous man who claims it, and thine altar is 
empty of all offerings to the last. 


At the end of the day I hasten in fear lest thy gate to be shut; but I find that yet there is time. 


Wk CK OR Ok Ok OK 


Mother, I shall weave a chain of pearls for thy neck with my tears of sorrow. 


The stars have wrought their anklets of light to deck thy feet, but mine will hang upon thy breast. 


Wealth and fame come from thee and it is for thee to give or to withhold them. But this my sorrow is 
absolutely mine own, and when I bring it to thee as my offering thou rewardest me with thy grace. 


UR GK GR OR OR k 


It is the pang of separation that spreads throughout the world and gives birth to shapes innumerable in 
the infinite sky. 


It is this sorrow of separation that gazes in silence all nights.from star to star and becomes lyric among 
rustling leaves in rainy darkness of July. 


It is this overspreading pain that deepens into loves and desires, into sufferings and joy:in human 
homes; and this it is that ever melts and flows in songs through my poet's heart. 


K Ook okok k Gk k 


When the warriors came out first from their master's hall, where had they.hid their power? Where were 
their armour and their arms? 


They looked poor and helpless, and the arrows were showered upon them on the day they came out 
from their master's hall. 


When the warriors marched back again to their master's hall where did they hide their power? 


They had dropped the sword ànd dropped the bow and the arrow; peace was on their foreheads; and 
they had left the fruits of their life behind them on the day they marched back again to their master's 
hall. 


Wk mock B k k 


Death, thy servant, is at my door: He has crossed the unknown sea and brought thy call to my home. 


The night is dark and my heart is fearful---yet I will take up:the lamp, open my gates and bow to him 
my welcome. It is thy messenger who stands .at my door. 


I will worship him placing at his feet the treasure of my heart. 


He will go back with his errand done, leaving à dark shadow on my morning; and in my desolate home 
only my forlorn self will remain as my last offering to thee. 


Ook ok Bk k 


In desperate hope I go and search for her in all the corners of my room; I find her not. 


My house is small and. what once has gone from it can never be regained. 


But infinite is thy mansion, my lord, and seeking her I have to come to thy door. 


I stand under the golden canopy of thine evening sky and I lift my eager eyes to thy face. 


I have come to the brink of eternity from which nothing can vanish---no hope, no happiness, no vision 
of a face seen through tears. 


Oh, dip my emptied life into that ocean, plunge it into the deepest fullness. Let me for once feel that lost 
sweet touch in the allness of the universe. 


OR CK CR Ok Ok Ok 


Deity of the ruined temple! The broken strings of Vina sing no more your praise. The bells. in the 
evening proclaim not your time of worship. The air.is still and silent about you. 


In your desolate-dwelling comes the vagrant spring breeze. It brings the tidings of flowers---the flowers 
that for your worship are offered no more. 


Your worshipper of old wanders ever longing for favour still refused. In the eventide, when fires and 
shadows mingle with the gloom of dust, he wearily comes back to the ruined temple with hunger in his 
heart. 


Many a festival day comes to you in silence, deity of the ruined temple. Many a night of worship goes 
away with lamp unlit. 


Many new images are built by masters of cunning art and carried to the holy stream of oblivion when 
their time is come. 


Only the deity of the ruined temple remains unworshipped in deathless neglect. 


OR CK CR OR Ok k 


No more noisy, loud words from me---such is my master's will. Henceforth I deal in whispers. The 
speech of my heart will be carried on in murmurings of a song. 


Men hasten to the King's market. All the buyers and sellers.are there. But I have my untimely leave in 
the middle-of the day, in the thick of work. 


Let then the flowers come out in my garden, though it is not their time; and let the midday bees strike 
up their lazy hum. 


Full many an hour have I spent in the strife of the good and the evil, but now it is the pleasure of my 
playmate of the empty days to draw my heart on to him; and I know not why is this sudden call to what 
useless inconsequence! 


"Wk a oko 


On the day when death will knock at thy door what wilt thou offer to him? 


Oh, I will set before my guest the full vessel of my life---I will never let him go with empty hands. 


All the sweet vintage of all my autumn days and summer nights, all the earnings and gleanings of my 
busy life will I place before him at the close of my days when death will knock at my door: 


Kok CK CR RGB k 


O thou the last fulfilment of life, Death, my death, come and whisper to me! 


Day after day I have kept watch for thee; for thee have I borne the joys and pangs of life. 


All that I am, that I have, that I hope and all my love have ever flowed towards thee in depth of secrecy. 
One final glance from thine eyes and my life will be ever thine own. 


The flowers have been woven and the garland is ready for the bridegroom. After the wedding the: bride 
shall leave her home and meet her lord alone in the solitude.of night. 


WE mock ok k k 


I know that the day will come when my sight of this earth shall be lost, and life will take its leave in 
silence, drawing the last curtain over my eyes. 


Yet stars will watch at night, and morning rise as before, and hours heave like sea waves casting up 
pleasures and pains. 


When I think of this end of my moments, the barrier.of the moments breaks and I see by the light. of 
death thy world with its careless treasures. Rare is its lowliest seat, rare is its meanest of lives. 


Things that I longed for in vain and things that I got---let them pass. Let me but truly possess the things 
that I ever spurned and overlooked. 


Wk GR B k k 


I have got my leave. Bid me farewell, my brothers! I bow to you all and take my departure. 


Here I give back the keys of my door---and I give up all claims to my house. I only ask for last kind 
words from you. 


We were neighbours for long, but I received more than I could give. Now the day has dawned and the 
lamp that lit my dark corner is out. A summons has come and I am ready for my journey. 


Kok ok Rock ok k 


At this time of my parting, wish me good luck, my friends! The sky is flushed with the dawn and my 
path lies beautiful. 


Ask not what I have with me to take there. I start on my journey with empty hands and expectant heart. 


Ishall put on my wedding garland. Mine is not the red-brown dress of the traveller, and though there 
are dangers on the way I have no fear in mind. 


The evening star will come out when my voyage is done and the plaintive notes of the twilight melodies 
be struck up from the King's gateway. 


Wk cR kok k 


I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the threshold of this life. 


What was the power that made me open out into this vast mystery like a bud in the forest at midnight! 


When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment that I was no stranger in this world, that 
the inscrutable without name and form had taken me in its arms in the form of my own mother. 


Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever known to me. And because I love this life, I 
know I shall love death as well. 


The child cries out when from the right breast the mother takes it away, in the very next moment to find 
in the left one its consolation: 


Xok CK CR CR Gk OR 


When I go from hence let this be my parting word, that what I have seen is unsurpassable. 


I have tasted of the hidden honey of this lotus that expands on the ocean of light, and thus am I 
blessed---let this be my parting word. 


In this playhouse of infinite forms I. have had my play and here have I caught sight of him that is 
formless. 


My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with his touch who is beyond touch; and if the end comes 
here, let it come---let this be my parting word. 


Ok k kok ok k 


When my play was with thee I never questioned who thou wert. I knew nor shyness nor fear, my life 
was boisterous. 


In the:early morning thou wouldst- call.me from my sleep like my own comrade and lead. me running 
from glade to glade. 


On those days I never cared to know the meaning of songs thou sangest to me. Only my voice took up 
the tunes, and my heart danced in their cadence. 


Now, when the playtime is over, what is this sudden sight that is come upon me? The world with eyes 
bent upon thy feet stands in awe with all its silent stars. 


"Wk Wok Gk k 


I will deck thee with trophies, garlands of my defeat. It is never in my power to escape unconquered. 


Isurely know my pride will go to the wall; my life will burst its bonds in exceeding pain, and my empty 


heart will sob out in music like a hollow reed, and the stone will melt in tears. 


I surely know the hundred petals of a lotus will not remain closed for ever and the secret recess of its 
honey will be bared. 


From the blue sky an eye shall gaze upon me and summon me in silence. Nothing will be left for me, 
nothing whatever, and utter death shall I receive at thy feet. 


Ck ok ok RGB k 


When I give up the helm I know that the time has come for thee to take it. What there is to do will be 
instantly done. Vain is this struggle. 


Then take away your hands and silently put up with your defeat, my heart, and think it your good 
fortune to sit perfectly still where you are placed. 


These. my lamps are blown out at every little puff of wind, and trying to light them I forget all else again 
and again. 


But I shall be wise this time and wait in the dark, spreading my mat on the floor; and whenever it is thy 
pleasure, my lord, come silently and take thy seat here. 


UR SK ok Ok OR k 


I dive down into the depth.of the ocean of forms, hoping to gain the perfect pearl of the formless. 


No more sailing from harbour to harbour with this my weather-beaten boat. The days are long passed 
when my sport was to be tossed on waves. 


And now I am eager to die into the deathless: 


Into the audience hall by the fathomless abyss where swells up the music of toneless strings I shall take 
this harp of my life. 


I shall tune it to the notes of forever, and when it has sobbed out its last utterance, lay down my silent 
harp at the feet of the silent. 


Wk ck k k k 


Ever in my life have I sought thee with my songs: It was they-who led me from door to door, and with 
them have I felt about me, searching and touching my world. 


It was my songs that taught me all the lessons I ever learnt; they showed me secret paths, they brought 
before my sight many a star on the horizon of my. heart. 


They guided me all the day long to the mysteries of the country of pleasure and pain, and, at last, to 
what palace gate have the brought me in the evening at the end of my journey? 


WE mock ok k k 


I boasted among men that I had known you. They see your pictures in all works of mine. They come 


and ask me, "Who is he?' I know not how to answer them. I say, "Indeed, I cannot tell." They blame me 
and they go away in scorn. And you sit there smiling. 


I put my tales of you into lasting songs. The secret gushes out from my heart. They come and ask me, 
"Tell me all your meanings.' I know not how to answer them. I say, ^ Ah, who knows what they mean! 
They smile and go away in utter scorn. And you sit there smiling. 


KOK Cock GN 
In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses spread out and touch this world at thy feet. 


Like a rain-cloud of July hung low with its burden of unshed showers let all my mind bend down at thy 
door in one salutation to thee. 


Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains into a single current and flow to a sea of silence in 
one salutation to thee. 


Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day back to their mountain nests let all my life take its 
voyage to its eternal home in one salutation to thee. 


Cock WR Gk ck GR GR GR GR GR GR GR k 
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O blessed and happy he, who knowing the mysteries of the gods, sanctifies his life, and purifies his soul, 
celebrating orgies in the mountains with holy purifications.Euripides. 


It is now more than ten years since I met, for the last time, Michael Robartes, and for the first time and the 
last time his friends and fellow students; and witnessed his and their tragic end, and endured those strange 
experiences, which have changed me so that my writings have grown less popular and less intelligible, and 
driven me almost to the verge of taking the habit of St. Dominic. I had just published Rosa Alchemica, a little 
work on the Alchemists, somewhat in the manner of Sir Thomas Browne, and had received many letters from 
believers in the arcane sciences, upbraiding what they called my timidity, for they could not believe so 
evident sympathy but the sympathy of the artist, which is half pity, for everything which has moved men's 
hearts in any age. I had discovered, early in my researches, that their doctrine was no merely chemical 
phantasy, but a philosophy they applied to the world, to the elements and to man himself; and that they 
sought to fashion gold out of common metals merely as part of an universal transmutation of all things into 
some divine and imperishable substance; and this enabled me to make my little book a fanciful reverie over 
the transmutation of life into art, and a cry of measureless desire for a world made wholly of essences. 


I was sitting dreaming of what I had written, in my house in one of the old parts of Dublin; a house my 
ancestors had made almost famous through their part in the politics of the city and their friendships with the 
famous men of their generations; and was feeling an unwonted happiness at having at last accomplished a 
long—cherished design, and made my rooms an expression of this favourite doctrine. The portraits, of more 
historical than artistic interest, had gone; and tapestry, full of the blue and bronze of peacocks, fell over the 
doors, and shut out all history and activity untouched with beauty and peace; and now when I looked at my 
Crevelli and pondered on the rose in the hand of the Virgin, wherein the form was so delicate and precise that 
it seemed more like a thought than a flower, or at the grey dawn and rapturous faces of my Francesca, I knew 
all a Christian's ecstasy without his slavery to rule and custom; when I pondered over the antique bronze gods 
and goddesses, which I had mortgaged my house to buy, I had all a pagan's delight in various beauty and 
without his terror at sleepless destiny and his labour with many sacrifices; and I had only to go to my 
bookshelf, where every book was bound in leather, stamped with intricate ornament, and of a carefully 
chosen colour: Shakespeare in the orange of the glory of the world, Dante in the dull red of his anger, Milton 
in the blue grey of his formal calm; and I could experience what I would of human passions without their 
bitterness and without satiety. I had gathered about me all gods because I believed in none, and experienced 
every pleasure because I gave myself to none, but held myself apart, individual, indissoluble, a mirror of 
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polished steel: I looked in the triumph of this imagination at the birds of Hera, glowing in the firelight as 
though they were wrought of jewels; and to my mind, for which symbolism was a necessity, they seemed the 
doorkeepers of my world, shutting out all that was not of as affluent a beauty as their own; and for a moment 
I thought as I had thought in so many other moments, that it was possible to rob life of every bitterness except 
the bitterness of death; and then a thought which had followed this thought, time after time, filled me with a 
passionate sorrow. All those forms: that Madonna with her brooding purity, those rapturous faces singing in 
the morning light, those bronze divinities with their passionless dignity, those wild shapes rushing from 
despair to despair, belonged to a divine world wherein I had no part; and every experience, however 
profound, every perception, however exquisite, would bring me the bitter dream of a limitless energy I could 
never know, and even in my most perfect moment I would be two selves, the one watching with heavy eyes 
the other's moment of content. I had heaped about me the gold born in the crucibles of others; but the 
supreme dream of the alchemist, the transmutation of the weary heart into a weariless spirit, was as far from 
me as, I doubted not, it had been from him also. I turned to my last purchase, a set of alchemical apparatus 
which, the dealer in the Rue le Peletier had assured me, once belonged to Raymond Lully, and as I joined the 
alembic to the athanor and laid the lavacrum maris at their side, I understood the alchemical doctrine, that all 
beings, divided from the great deep where spirits wander, one and yet a multitude, are weary; and 
sympathized, in the pride of my connoisseurship, with the consuming thirst for destruction which made the 
alchemist veil under his symbols of lions and dragons, of eagles and ravens, of dew and of nitre, a search for 
an essence which would dissolve all mortal things. I repeated to myself the ninth key of Basilius Valentinus, 
in which he compares the fire of the last day to the fire of the alchemist, and the world to the alchemist's 
furnace, and would have us know that all must be dissolved before the divine substance, material gold or 
immaterial ecstasy, awake. I had dissolved indeed the mortal world and lived amid immortal essences, but 
had obtained no miraculous ecstasy. As I thought of these things, I drew aside the curtains and looked out 
into the darkness, and it seemed to my troubled fancy that all those little points of light filling the sky were 
the furnaces of innumerable divine alchemists, who labour continually, turning lead into gold, weariness into 
ecstasy, bodies into souls, the darkness into God; and at their perfect labour my mortality grew heavy, and I 
cried out, as so many dreamers and men of letters in our age have cried, for the birth of that elaborate spiritual 
beauty which could alone uplift souls weighted with so many dreams. 


My reverie was broken by a loud knocking at the door, and I wondered the more at this because I had no 
visitors, and had bid my servants do all things silently, lest they broke the dream of my inner life. Feeling a 
little curious, I resolved to go to the door myself, and, taking one of the silver candlesticks from the 
mantlepiece, began to descend the stairs. The servants appeared to be out, for though the sound poured 
through every corner and crevice of the house there was no stir in the lower rooms. I remembered that 
because my needs were so few, my part in life so little, they had begun to come and go as they would, often 
leaving me alone for hours. The emptiness and silence of a world from which I had driven everything but 
dreams suddenly overwhelmed me, and I shuddered as I drew the bolt. I found before me Michael Robartes, 
whom I had not seen for years, and whose wild red hair, fierce eyes, sensitive, tremulous lips and rough 
clothes, made him look now, just as they used to do fifteen years before, something between a debauchee, a 
saint, and a peasant. He had recently come to Ireland, he said, and wished to see me on a matter of 
importance: indeed, the only matter of importance for him and for me. His voice brought up before me our 
student years in Paris, and remembering the magnetic power ne had once possessed over me, a little fear 
mingled with much annoyance at this irrelevant intrusion, as I led the way up the wide staircase, where Swift 
had passed joking and railing, and Curran telling stories and quoting Greek, in simpler days, before men's 
minds, subtilized and complicated by the romantic movement in art and literature, began to tremble on the 
verge of some unimagined revelation. I felt that my hand shook, and saw that the light of the candle wavered 
and quivered more than it need have upon the Maenads on the old French panels, making them look like the 
first beings slowly shaping in the formless and void darkness. When the door had closed, and the peacock 
curtain, glimmering like many- coloured flame, fell between us and the world, I felt, in a way I could not 
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understand, that some singular and unexpected thing was about to happen. I went over to the mantlepiece, 
and finding that a little chainless bronze censer, set, upon the outside, with pieces of painted china by Orazio 
Fontana, which I had filled with antique amulets, had fallen upon its side and poured out its contents, I began 
to gather the amulets into the bowl, partly to collect my thoughts and partly with that habitual reverence 
which seemed to me the due of things so long connected with secret hopes and fears. 'I see,' said Michael 
Robartes, 'that you are still fond of incense, and I can show you an incense more precious than any you have 
ever seen, and as he spoke he took the censer out of my hand and put the amulets in a little heap between the 
athanor and the alembic. I sat down, and he sat down at the side of the fire, and sat there for awhile looking 
into the fire, and holding the censer in his hand. 'I have come to ask you something,' he said, 'and the incense 
will fill the room, and our thoughts, with its sweet odour while we are talking. I got it from an old man in 
Syria, who said it was made from flowers, of one kind with the flowers that laid their heavy purple petals 
upon the hands and upon the hair and upon the feet of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, and folded Him in 
their heavy breath, until he cried against the cross and his destiny.' He shook some dust into the censer out of 
a small silk bag, and set the censer upon the floor and lit the dust which sent up a blue stream of smoke, that 
spread out over the ceiling, and flowed downwards again until it was like Milton's banyan tree. It filled me, as 
incense often does, with a faint sleepiness, so that I started when he said, 'I have come to ask you that 
question which I asked you in Paris, and which you left Paris rather than answer.' 


He had turned his eyes towards me, and I saw them glitter in the firelight, and through the incense, as I 
replied: 'You mean, will I become an initiate of your Order of the Alchemical Rose? I would not consent in 
Paris, when I was full of unsatisfied desire, and now that I have at last fashioned my life according to my 
desire, am I likely to consent?' 


"You have changed greatly since then,' he answered. 'I have read your books, and now I see you among all 
these images, and I understand you better than you do yourself, for I have been with many and many 
dreamers at the same cross—ways. You have shut away the world and gathered the gods about you, and if you 
do not throw yourself at their feet, you will be always full of lassitude, and of wavering purpose, for a man 
must forget he is miserable in the bustle and noise of the multitude in this world and in time; or seek a 
mystical union with the multitude who govern this world and time.' And then he murmured something I could 
not hear, and as though to someone I could not see. 


For a moment the room appeared to darken, as it used to do when he was about to perform some singular 
experiment, and in the darkness the peacocks upon the doors seemed to glow with a more intense colour. I 
cast off the illusion, which was, I believe, merely caused by memory, and by the twilight of incense, for I 
would not acknowledge that he could overcome my now mature intellect; and I said: 'Even if I grant that I 
need a spiritual belief and some form of worship, why should I go to Eleusis and not to Calvary?' He leaned 
forward and began speaking with a slightly rhythmical intonation, and as he spoke I had to struggle again 
with the shadow, as of some older night than the night of the sun, which began to dim the light of the candles 
and to blot out the little gleams upon the corner of picture— frames and on the bronze divinities, and to turn 
the blue of the incense to a heavy purple; while it left the peacocks to glimmer and glow as though each 
separate colour were a living spirit. I had fallen into a profound dream-like reverie in which I heard him 
speaking as at a distance. 'And yet there is no one who communes with only one god,' he was saying, ‘and the 
more a man lives in imagination and in a refined understanding, the more gods does he meet with and talk 
with, and the more does he come under the power of Roland, who sounded in the Valley of Roncesvalles the 
last trumpet of the body's will and pleasure; and of Hamlet, who saw them perishing away, and sighed; and of 
Faust, who looked for them up and down the world and could not find them; and under the power of all those 
countless divinities who have taken upon themselves spiritual bodies in the minds of the modern poets and 
romance writers, and under the power of the old divinities, who since the Renaissance have won everything 
of their ancient worship except the sacrifice of birds and fishes, the fragrance of garlands and the smoke of 
incense. The many think humanity made these divinities, and that it can unmake them again; but we who 
have seen them pass in rattling harness, and in soft robes, and heard them speak with articulate voices while 
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we lay in deathlike trance, know that they are always making and unmaking humanity, which is indeed but 
the trembling of their lips.' 


He had stood up and begun to walk to and fro, and had become in my waking dream a shuttle weaving an 
immense purple web whose folds had begun to fill the room. The room seemed to have become inexplicably 
silent, as though all but the web and the weaving were at an end in the world. 'They have come to us; they 
have come to us,' the voice began again; 'all that have ever been in your reverie, all that you have met with in 
books. There is Lear, his head still wet with the thunder—storm, and he laughs because you thought yourself 
an existence who are but a shadow, and him a shadow who is an eternal god; and there is Beatrice, with her 
lips half parted in a smile, as though all the stars were about to pass away in a sigh of love; and there is the 
mother of the God of humility who cast so great a spell over men that they have tried to unpeople their hearts 
that he might reign alone, but she holds in her hand the rose whose every petal is a god; and there, O swiftly 
she comes! is Aphrodite under a twilight falling from the wings of numberless sparrows, and about her feet 
are the grey and white doves.' In the midst of my dream I saw him hold out his left arm and pass his right 
hand over it as though he stroked the wings of doves. I made a violent effort which seemed almost to tear me 
in two, and said with forced determination: 'You would sweep me away into an indefinite world which fills 
me with terror; and yet a man is a great man just in so far as he can make his mind reflect everything with 
indifferent precision like a mirror.' I seemed to be perfectly master of myself, and went on, but more rapidly: 
'] command you to leave me at once, for your ideas and phantasies are but the illusions that creep like 
maggots into civilizations when they begin to decline, and into minds when they begin to decay.' I had grown 
suddenly angry, and seizing the alembic from the table, was about to rise and strike him with it, when the 
peacocks on the door behind him appeared to grow immense; and then the alembic fell from my fingers and I 
was drowned in a tide of green and blue and bronze feathers, and as I struggled hopelessly I heard a distant 
voice saying: 'Our master Avicenna has written that all life proceeds out of corruption.' The glittering feathers 
had now covered me completely, and I knew that I had struggled for hundreds of years, and was conquered at 
last. I was sinking into the depth when the green and blue and bronze that seemed to fill the world became a 
sea of flame and swept me away, and as I was swirled along I heard a voice over my head cry, 'The mirror is 
broken in two pieces,' and another voice answer, "The mirror is broken in four pieces,' and a more distant 
voice cry with an exultant cry, "The mirror is broken into numberless pieces'; and then a multitude of pale 
hands were reaching towards me, and strange gentle faces bending above me, and half wailing and half 
caressing voices uttering words that were forgotten the moment they were spoken. I was being lifted out of 
the tide of flame, and felt my memories, my hopes, my thoughts, my will, everything I held to be myself, 
melting away; then I seemed to rise through numberless companies of beings who were, I understood, in 
some way more certain than thought, each wrapped in his eternal moment, in the perfect lifting of an arm, in 
a little circlet of rhythmical words, in dreaming with dim eyes and half—closed eyelids. And then I passed 
beyond these forms, which were so beautiful they had almost ceased to be, and, having endured strange 
moods, melancholy, as it seemed, with the weight of many worlds, I passed into that Death which is Beauty 
herself, and into that Loneliness which all the multitudes desire without ceasing. All things that had ever 
lived seemed to come and dwell in my heart, and I in theirs; and I had never again known mortality or tears, 
had I not suddenly fallen from the certainty of vision into the uncertainty of dream, and become a drop of 
molten gold falling with immense rapidity, through a night elaborate with stars, and all about me a 
melancholy exultant wailing. I fell and fell and fell, and then the wailing was but the wailing of the wind in 
the chimney, and I awoke to find myself leaning upon the table and supporting my head with my hands. I saw 
the alembic swaying from side to side in the distant corner it had rolled to, and Michael Robartes watching 
me and waiting. 'I will go wherever you will,' I said, 'and do whatever you bid me, for I have been with 
eternal things.’ 'I knew,’ he replied, ‘you must need answer as you have answered, when I heard the storm 
begin. You must come to a great distance, for we were commanded to build our temple between the pure 
multitude by the waves and the impure multitude of men.' 
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I did not speak as we drove through the deserted streets, for my mind was curiously empty of familiar 
thoughts and experiences; it seemed to have been plucked out of the definite world and cast naked upon a 
shoreless sea. There were moments when the vision appeared on the point of returning, and I would 
half-remember, with an ecstasy of joy or sorrow, crimes and heroisms, fortunes and misfortunes; or begin to 
contemplate, with a sudden leaping of the heart, hopes and terrors, desires and ambitions, alien to my orderly 
and careful life; and then I would awake shuddering at the thought that some great imponderable being had 
swept through my mind. It was indeed days before this feeling passed perfectly away, and even now, when I 
have sought refuge in the only definite faith, I feel a great tolerance for those people with incoherent 
personalities, who gather in the chapels and meeting- places of certain obscure sects, because I also have felt 
fixed habits and principles dissolving before a power, which was hysterica passio or sheer madness, if you 
will, but was so powerful in its melancholy exultation that I tremble lest it wake again and drive me from my 
new-found peace. 


When we came in the grey light to the great half-empty terminus, it seemed to me I was so changed that I 
was no more, as man is, a moment shuddering at eternity, but eternity weeping and laughing over a moment; 
and when we had started and Michael Robartes had fallen asleep, as he soon did, his sleeping face, in which 
there was no sign of all that had so shaken me and that now kept me wakeful, was to my excited mind more 
like a mask than a face. The fancy possessed me that the man behind it had dissolved away like salt in water, 
and that it laughed and sighed, appealed and denounced at the bidding of beings greater or less than man. 
"This is not Michael Robartes at all: Michael Robartes is dead; dead for ten, for twenty years perhaps,' I kept 
repeating to myself. I fell at last into a feverish sleep, waking up from time to time when we rushed past some 
little town, its slated roofs shining with wet, or still lake gleaming in the cold morning light. I had been too 
pre—occupied to ask where we were going, or to notice what tickets Michael Robartes had taken, but I knew 
now from the direction of the sun that we were going westward; and presently I knew also, by the way in 
which the trees had grown into the semblance of tattered beggars flying with bent heads towards the east, that 
we were approaching the western coast. Then immediately I saw the sea between the low hills upon the left, 
its dull grey broken into white patches and lines. 


When we left the train we had still, I found, some way to go, and set out, buttoning our coats about us, for the 
wind was bitter and violent. Michael Robartes was silent, seeming anxious to leave me to my thoughts; and 
as we walked between the sea and the rocky side of a great promontory, I realized with a new perfection what 
a shock had been given to all my habits of thought and of feelings, if indeed some mysterious change had not 
taken place in the substance of my mind, for the grey waves, plumed with scudding foam, had grown part of a 
teeming, fantastic inner life; and when Michael Robartes pointed to a square ancient-looking house, with a 
much smaller and newer building under its lee, set out on the very end of a dilapidated and almost deserted 
pier, and said it was the Temple of the Alchemical Rose, I was possessed with the phantasy that the sea, 
which kept covering it with showers of white foam, was claiming it as part of some indefinite and passionate 
life, which had begun to war upon our orderly and careful days, and was about to plunge the world into a 
night as obscure as that which followed the downfall of the classical world. One part of my mind mocked this 
phantastic terror, but the other, the part that still lay half plunged in vision, listened to the clash of unknown 
armies, and shuddered at unimaginable fanaticisms, that hung in those grey leaping waves. 


We had gone but a few paces along the pier when we came upon an old man, who was evidently a watchman, 
for he sat in an overset barrel, close to a place where masons had been lately working upon a break in the 
pier, and had in front of him a fire such as one sees slung under tinkers' carts. I saw that he was also a voteen, 
as the peasants say, for there was a rosary hanging from a nail on the rim of the barrel, and I saw I shuddered, 
and I did not know why I shuddered. We had passed him a few yards when I heard him cry in Gaelic, 
'Idolaters, idolaters, go down to Hell with your witches and your devils; go down to Hell that the herrings 
may come again into the bay'; and for some moments I could hear him half screaming and half muttering 
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behind us. 'Are you not afraid,’ I said, 'that these wild fishing people may do some desperate thing against 
you?' 


‘Land mine,’ he answered, ‘are long past human hurt or help, being incorporate with immortal spirits, and 
when we die it shall be the consummation of the supreme work. A time will come for these people also, and 
they will sacrifice a mullet to Artemis, or some other fish to some new divinity, unless indeed their own 
divinities, the Dagda, with his overflowing cauldron, Lug, with his spear dipped in poppy- juice lest it rush 
forth hot for battle. Aengus, with the three birds on his shoulder, Bodb and his red swineherd, and all the 
heroic children of Dana, set up once more their temples of grey stone. Their reign has never ceased, but only 
waned in power a little, for the Sidhe still pass in every wind, and dance and play at hurley, and fight their 
sudden battles in every hollow and on every hill; but they cannot build their temples again till there have been 
martyrdoms and victories, and perhaps even that long—foretold battle in the Valley of the Black Pig.' 


Keeping close to the wall that went about the pier on the seaward side, to escape the driving foam and the 
wind, which threatened every moment to lift us off our feet, we made our way in silence to the door of the 
square building. Michael Robartes opened it with a key, on which I saw the rust of many salt winds, and led 
me along a bare passage and up an uncarpeted stair to a little room surrounded with bookshelves. A meal 
would be brought, but only of fruit, for I must submit to a tempered fast before the ceremony, he explained, 
and with it a book on the doctrine and method of the Order, over which I was to spend what remained of the 
winter daylight. He then left me, promising to return an hour before the ceremony. I began searching among 
the bookshelves, and found one of the most exhaustive alchemical libraries I have ever seen. There were the 
works of Morienus, who hid his immortal body under a shirt of hair-cloth; of Avicenna, who was a drunkard 
and yet controlled numberless legions of spirits; of Alfarabi, who put so many spirits into his lute that he 
could make men laugh, or weep, or fall in deadly trance as he would; of Lully, who transformed himself into 
the likeness of a red cock; of Flamel, who with his wife Parnella achieved the elixir many hundreds of years 
ago, and is fabled to live still in Arabia among the Dervishes; and of many of less fame. There were very few 
mystics but alchemical mystics, and because, I had little doubt, of the devotion to one god of the greater 
number and of the limited sense of beauty, which Robartes would hold an inevitable consequence; but I did 
notice a complete set of facsimiles of the prophetical writings of William Blake, and probably because of the 
multitudes that thronged his illumination and were ‘like the gay fishes on the wave when the moon sucks up 
the dew.' I noted also many poets and prose writers of every age, but only those who were a little weary of 
life, as indeed the greatest have been everywhere, and who cast their imagination to us, as a something they 
needed no longer now that they were going up in their fiery chariots. 


Presently I heard a tap at the door, and a woman came in and laid a little fruit upon the table. I judged that she 
had once been handsome, but her cheeks were hollowed by what I would have held, had I seen her anywhere 
else, an excitement of the flesh and a thirst for pleasure, instead of which it doubtless was an excitement of 
the imagination and a thirst for beauty. I asked her some question concerning the ceremony, but getting no 
answer except a shake of the head, saw that I must await initiation in silence. When I had eaten, she came 
again, and having laid a curiously wrought bronze box on the table, lighted the candles, and took away the 
plates and the remnants. So soon as I was alone, I turned to the box, and found that the peacocks of Hera 
spread out their tails over the sides and lid, against a background, on which were wrought great stars, as 
though to affirm that the heavens were a part of their glory. In the box was a book bound in vellum, and 
having upon the vellum and in very delicate colours, and in gold, the alchemical rose with many spears 
thrusting against it, but in vain, as was shown by the shattered points of those nearest to the petals. The book 
was written upon vellum, and in beautiful clear letters, interspersed with symbolical pictures and 
illuminations, after the manner of the Splendor Soils. 


The first chapter described how six students, of Celtic descent, gave themselves separately to the study of 


alchemy, and solved, one the mystery of the Pelican, another the mystery of the green Dragon, another the 
mystery of the Eagle, another that of Salt and Mercury. What seemed a succession of accidents, but was, the 
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book declared, the contrivance of preternatural powers, brought them together in the garden of an inn in the 
South of France, and while they talked together the thought came to them that alchemy was the gradual 
distillation of the contents of the soul, until they were ready to put off the mortal and put on the immortal. An 
owl passed, rustling among the vine-leaves overhead, and then an old woman came, leaning upon a stick, 
and, sitting close to them, took up the thought where they had dropped it. Having expounded the whole 
principle of spiritual alchemy, and bid them found the Order of the Alchemical Rose, she passed from among 
them, and when they would have followed she was nowhere to be seen. They formed themselves into an 
Order, holding their goods and making their researches in common, and, as they became perfect in the 
alchemical doctrine, apparitions came and went among them, and taught them more and more marvellous 
mysteries. The book then went on to expound so much of these as the neophyte was permitted to know, 
dealing at the outset and at considerable length with the independent reality of our thoughts, which was, it 
declared, the doctrine from which all true doctrines rose. If you imagine, it said, the semblance of a living 
being, it is at once possessed by a wandering soul, and goes hither and thither working good or evil, until the 
moment of its death has come; and gave many examples, received, it said, from many gods. Eros had taught 
them how to fashion forms in which a divine soul could dwell, and whisper what they would into sleeping 
minds; and Ate forms from which demonic beings could pour madness, or unquiet dreams, into sleeping 
blood; and Hermes, that if you powerfully imagined a hound at your bedside it would keep watch there until 
you woke, and drive away all but the mightiest demons, but that if your imagination was weakly, the hound 
would be weakly also, and the demons prevail, and the hound soon die; and Aphrodite, that if you made, by a 
strong imagining, a dove crowned with silver and had it flutter over your head, its soft cooing would make 
sweet dreams of immortal love gather and brood over mortal sleep; and all divinities alike had revealed with 
many warnings and lamentations that all minds are continually giving birth to such beings, and sending them 
forth to work health or disease, joy or madness. If you would give forms to the evil powers, it went on, you 
were to make them ugly, thrusting out a lip, with the thirsts of life, or breaking the proportions of a body with 
the burdens of life; but the divine powers would only appear in beautiful shapes, which are but, as it were, 
shapes trembling out of existence, folding up into a timeless ecstasy, drifting with half—shut eyes, into a 
sleepy stillness. The bodiless souls who descended into these forms were what men called the moods; and 
worked all great changes in the world; for just as the magician or the artist could call them when he would, so 
they could call out of the mind of the magician or the artist, or if they were demons, out of the mind of the 
mad or the ignoble, what shape they would, and through its voice and its gestures pour themselves out upon 
the world. In this way all great events were accomplished; a mood, a divinity, or a demon, first descending 
like a faint sigh into men's minds and then changing their thoughts and their actions until hair that was yellow 
had grown black, or hair that was black had grown yellow, and empires moved their border, as though they 
were but drifts of leaves. The rest of the book contained symbols of form, and sound, and colour, and their 
attribution to divinities and demons, so that the initiate might fashion a shape for any divinity or any demon, 
and be as powerful as Avicenna among those who live under the roots of tears and of laughter. 


IV 


A couple of hours after Sunset Michael Robartes returned and told me that I would have to learn the steps of 
an exceedingly antique dance, because before my initiation could be perfected I had to join three times in a 
magical dance, for rhythm was the wheel of Eternity, on which alone the transient and accidental could be 
broken, and the spirit set free. I found that the steps, which were simple enough, resembled certain antique 
Greek dances, and having been a good dancer in my youth and the master of many curious Gaelic steps, I 
soon had them in my memory. He then robed me and himself in a costume which suggested by its shape both 
Greece and Egypt, but by its crimson colour a more passionate life than theirs; and having put into my hands 
a little chainless censer of bronze, wrought into the likeness of a rose, by some modern craftsman, he told me 
to open a small door opposite to the door by which I had entered. I put my hand to the handle, but the 
moment I did so the fumes of the incense, helped perhaps by his mysterious glamour, made me fall again into 
a dream, in which I seemed to be a mask, lying on the counter of a little Eastern shop. Many persons, with 
eyes so bright and still that I knew them for more than human, came in and tried me on their faces, but at last 
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flung me into a corner with a little laughter; but all this passed in a moment, for when I awoke my hand was 
still upon the handle. I opened the door, and found myself in a marvellous passage, along whose sides were 
many divinities wrought in a mosaic, not less beautiful than the mosaic in the Baptistery at Ravenna, but of a 
less severe beauty; the predominant colour of each divinity, which was surely a symbolic colour, being 
repeated in the lamps that hung from the ceiling, a curiously—scented lamp before every divinity. I passed on, 
marvelling exceedingly how these enthusiasts could have created all this beauty in so remote a place, and half 
persuaded to believe in a material alchemy, by the sight of so much hidden wealth; the censer filling the air, 
as I passed, with smoke of ever-changing colour. 


I stopped before a door, on whose bronze panels were wrought great waves in whose shadow were faint 
suggestions of terrible faces. Those beyond it seemed to have heard our steps, for a voice cried: 'Is the work 
of the Incorruptible Fire at an end?' and immediately Michael Robartes answered: "The perfect gold has come 
from the atbanor .' The door swung open, and we were in a great circular room, and among men and women 
who were dancing slowly in crimson robes. Upon the ceiling was an immense rose wrought in mosaic; and 
about the walls, also in mosaic, was a battle of gods and angels, the gods glimmering like rubies and 
sapphires, and the angels of the one greyness, because, as Michael Robartes whispered, they had renounced 
their divinity, and turned from the unfolding of their separate hearts, out of love for a God of humility and 
sorrow. Pillars supported the roof and made a kind of circular cloister, each pillar being a column of confused 
shapes, divinities, it seemed, of the wind, who rose as in a whirling dance of more than human vehemence, 
and playing upon pipes and cymbals; and from among these shapes were thrust out hands, and in these hands 
were censers. I was bid place my censer also in a hand and take my place and dance, and as I turned from the 
pillars towards the dancers, I saw that the floor was of a green stone, and that a pale Christ on a pale cross 
was wrought in the midst. I asked Robartes the meaning of this, and was told that they desired 'To trouble His 
unity with their multitudinous feet.' The dance wound in and out, tracing upon the floor the shapes of petals 
that copied the petals in the rose overhead, and to the sound of hidden instruments which were perhaps of an 
antique pattern, for I have never heard the like; and every moment the dance was more passionate, until all 
the winds of the world seemed to have awakened under our feet. After a little I had grown weary, and stood 
under a pillar watching the coming and going of those flame-like figures; until gradually I sank into a 
half-dream, from which I was awakened by seeing the petals of the great rose, which had no longer the look 
of mosaic, falling slowly through the incense—heavy air, and, as they fell, shaping into the likeness of living 
beings of an extraordinary beauty. Still faint and cloud—like, they began to dance, and as they danced took a 
more and more definite shape, so that I was able to distinguish beautiful Grecian faces and august Egyptian 
faces, and now and again to name a divinity by the staff in his hand or by a bird fluttering over his head; and 
soon every mortal foot danced by the white foot of an immortal; and in the troubled eyes that looked into 
untroubled shadowy eyes, I saw the brightness of uttermost desire as though they had found at length, after 
unreckonable wandering, the lost love of their youth. Sometimes, but only for a moment, I saw a faint solitary 
figure with a Rosa veiled face, and carrying a faint torch, flit among the dancers, but like a dream within a 
dream, like a shadow of a shadow, and I knew by an understanding born from a deeper fountain than thought, 
that it was Eros himself, and that his face was veiled because no man or woman from the beginning of the 
world has ever known what love is, or looked into his eyes, for Eros alone of divinities is altogether a spirit, 
and hides in passions not of his essence if he would commune with a mortal heart. So that if a man love nobly 
he knows love through infinite pity, unspeakable trust, unending sympathy; and if ignobly through vehement 
jealousy, sudden hatred, and unappeasable desire; but unveiled love he never knows. While I thought these 
things, a voice cried to me from the crimson figures: 'Into the dance! there is none that can be spared out of 
the dance; into the dance! into the dance! that the gods may make them bodies out of the substance of our 
hearts'; and before I could answer, a mysterious wave of passion, that seemed like the soul of the dance 
moving within our souls, took Alchemica. hold of me, and I was swept, neither consenting nor refusing, into 
the midst. I was dancing with an immortal august woman, who had black lilies in her hair, and her dreamy 
gesture seemed laden with a wisdom more profound than the darkness that is between star and star, and with 
a love like the love that breathed upon the waters; and as we danced on and on, the incense drifted over us 
and round us, covering us away as in the heart of the world, and ages seemed to pass, and tempests to awake 
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and perish in the folds of our robes and in her heavy hair. 


Suddenly I remembered that her eyelids had never quivered, and that her lilies had not dropped a black petal, 
or shaken from their places, and understood with a great horror that I danced with one who was more or less 
than human, and who was drinking up my soul as an ox drinks up a wayside pool; and I fell, and darkness 
passed over me. 


I awoke suddenly as though something had awakened me, and saw that I was lying on a roughly painted 
floor, and that on the ceiling, which was at no great distance, was a roughly painted rose, and about me on the 
walls half—finished paintings. The pillars and the censers had gone; and near me a score of sleepers lay 
wrapped in disordered robes, their upturned faces looking to my imagination like hollow masks; and a chill 
dawn was shining down upon them from a long window I had not noticed before; and outside the sea roared. 
I saw Michael Robartes lying at a little distance and beside him an overset bowl of wrought bronze which 
looked as though it had once held incense. As I sat thus, I heard a sudden tumult of angry men and women's 
voices mix with the roaring of the sea; and leaping to my feet, I went quickly to Michael Robartes, and tried 
to shake him out of his sleep. I then seized him by the shoulder and tried to lift him, but he fell backwards, 
and sighed faintly; and the voices became louder and angrier; and there was a sound of heavy blows upon the 
door, which opened on to the pier. Suddenly I heard a sound of rending wood, and I knew it had begun to 
give, and I ran to the door of the room. I pushed it open and came out upon a passage whose bare boards 
clattered under my feet, and found in the passage another door which led into an empty kitchen; and as I 
passed through the door I heard two crashes in quick succession, and knew by the sudden noise of feet and 
the shouts that the door which opened on to the pier had fallen inwards. I ran from the Kitchen and out into a 
small yard, and from this down some steps which descended the seaward and sloping side of the pier, and 
from the steps clambered along the water's edge, with the angry voices ringing in my ears. This part of the 
pier had been but lately refaced with blocks of granite, so that it was almost clear of seaweed; but when I 
came to the old part, I found it so slippery with green weed that I had to climb up on to the roadway. I looked 
towards the Temple of the Alchemical Rose, where the fishermen and the women were still shouting, but 
somewhat more faintly, and saw that there was no one about the door or upon the pier; but as I looked, a little 
crowd hurried out of the door and began gathering large stones from where they were heaped up in readiness 
for the next time a storm shattered the pier, when they would be laid under blocks of granite. While I stood 
watching the crowd, an old man, who was, I think, the voteen, pointed to me, and screamed out something, 
and the crowd whitened, for all the faces had turned towards me. I ran, and it was well for me that pullers of 
the oar are poorer men with their feet than with their arms and their bodies; and yet while I ran I scarcely 
heard the following feet or the angry voices, for many voices of exultation and lamentation, which were 
forgotten as a dream is forgotten the moment they were heard, seemed to be ringing in the air over my head. 


There are moments even now when I seem to hear those voices of exultation and lamentation, and when the 
indefinite world, which has but half lost its mastery over my heart and my intellect, seems about to claim a 
perfect mastery; but I carry the rosary about my neck, and when I hear, or seem to hear them, I press it to my 
heart and say: 'He whose name is Legion is at our doors deceiving our intellects with subtlety and flattering 
our hearts with beauty, and we have no trust but in Thee’; and then the war that rages within me at other times 
is still, and I am at peace. 
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8. DEE'S COAT OF ARMS. 
From an illustration to his Letter and Apology, presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 1599, second edition 1603 
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CHAPTER I 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION 


^O Incredulities, the wit of fooles 
That slovenly will spit on all thinges faire, 
The coward's castle and the sluggard's cradle, 
How easy 'tis to be an infidel!" 

— George Chapman 

It seems remarkable that three hundred years should have been allowed to 
elapse since the death of John Dee in December, 1608, without producing any Life of 
an individual so conspicuous, so debatable, and so remarkably picturesque. 

There is perhaps no learned author in history who has been so persistently 
misjudged, nay, even slandered, by his posterity, and not a voice in all the three 
centuries uplifted even to claim for him a fair hearing. Surely it is time that the 
cause of all this universal condemnation should be examined in the light of reason 
and science; and perhaps it will be found to exist mainly in the fact that he was too 
far advanced in speculative thought for his own age to understand. For more than 
fifty years out of the eighty-one of his life, Dee was famous, even if suspected and 
looked askance at as clever beyond human interpretation. Then his Queen died. 
With the narrow-minded Scotsman who succeeded her came a change in the 
fashion of men's minds. The reign of the devil and his handmaidens — the witches 
and possessed persons- -was set up in order to be piously overthrown, and the very 
bigotry of the times gave birth to independent and rational thought — to Newton, 
Bacon, Locke. 

But Dee was already labelled once and for all. Every succeeding writer who 
has touched upon his career, has followed the leaders blindly, and has only cast 
another, and yet another, stone to the heap of obloquy piled upon his name. The 
fascination of his psychic projections has always led the critic to ignore his more 
solid achievements in the realms of history and science, while at the same time, 
these are the only cited to be loudly condemned. The learned Dr. Meric Casaubon, 
who, fifty years after Dee's death, edited his Book of Mysteries — the absorbing 
recital of four out of the six or seven years of his crystal gazing — was perhaps the 
fairest critic he yet has had. Although he calls Dee's spiritual revelations a "sad 
record," and a “work of darkness," he confesses that he himself, and other learned 
and holy men (including an archbishop), read it with avidity to the end, and were 
eager to see it printed. He felt certain, as he remarks in his preface, that men's 
curiosity would lead them to devour what seems to him “not parallelled in that 
kind, by any book that hath been set out in any age to read." And yet on no account 
was he publishing it to satisfy curiosity, but only "to do good and promote Religion." 
For Dee, he is persuaded, was a true, sincere Christian, his Relation made in the 
most absolute good faith, although undoubtedly he was imposed upon and deluded 
by the evil spirits whom he sometimes mistook for good ones. 

It may be well here to remark that this voluminous Book of Mysteries or 
True and Faithful Relation (fol. 1659), from which in the following pages there will 
be found many extracts, abounds in tedious and unintelligible pages of what 
Casaubon calls "sermon-like stuff,” interspersed with passages of extraordinary 
beauty. Some of the figures and parables, as well as the language used, are full of a 


rare poetic imagery, singularly free from any coarse or sensual symbolism. Like 
jewels embedded in dull settings, here and there a gem of loftiest religious thought 
shines and sparkles. There are descriptive touches of costume and appearance that 
possess considerable dramatic value. As the story is unfolded in a kind of spiritual 
drama, the sense of a gradual moving development, and the choice of a fitting 
vehicle in which to clothe it, is striking. The dramatis personae, too, the "spiritual 
creatures" who, as Dee believed, influence the destinies of man, become living and 
real, as of course they were to the seer. In many respects these "actions" were an 
exact counterpart of the dealings inaugurated by psychical scientists 275 years later, if 
we omit the close investigation for fraud. 

Casaubon's successor in dealing with the shunned and avoided subject of 
John Dee was Thomas Smith, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who, in 1707, 
wrote the first connected Life of him, in a book of the Lives of Learned Men. It was 
based upon some of Dee's autobiographical papers, and out of a total of a hundred 
pages, gave fifty to letters already printed by Casaubon. 

After this no sustained account of Dee's romantic career is to be found outside 
the pages of biographical dictionaries and magazine articles, or among writers upon 
necromancy, hermetic philosophy, and alchemy. Many of these decorate their 
collections with apocryphal marvels culled from the well-worn traditional stories of 
Dee and his companion, Edward Kelley. Thus, throughout his lifetime and since, 
he has continued to run the gauntlet of criticism. "Old imposturing juggler," 
"fanatic," "quack," are mild terms: in the Biographia Britannica he is called 
"extremely credulous, extravagantly vain, and a most deluded enthusiast." Even 
the writer on Dee in the Dictionary of National Biography says his conferences with 
the angels are "such a tissue of blasphemy and absurdity that they might suggest 
insanity." Many more such summary verdicts might be quoted, but these will 
suffice for the present. 

It has been said that no Life of Dee exists. And yet the materials for such a Life 
are so abundant that only a selection can be here used. His private diary, for 
instance, if properly edited, would supply much supplementary, useful, and 
interesting historical information. 

It is the object of this work to present the facts of John Dee's life as calmly and 
impartially as possible, and to let them speak for themselves. In the course of 
writing it, many false assertions have disentangled themselves from truth, many 
doubts have been resolved, and a mass of information sees the light for the first 
time. The subject is of course hedged about with innumerable difficulties; but in 
spite of the temptations to stray into a hundred bypaths, an endeavour has been 
strictly made to do no more than throw a little dim light on the point where the 
paths break off from the main road. If, at the end of the way, any who have 
persevered so far, feel they have followed a magnetic and interesting personality, 
the labour expended will not have been in vain. With a word of apology to serious 
historical readers for the incorrigibly romantic tendency of much of the narrative, 
which, in spite of the stern sentinel of a literary conscience, would continually 
reassert itself, the story of our astrologer's strange life may now begin. 


John Dee was the son of Rowland Dee; he was born in London, according to 
the horoscope of his own drawing, on July 13, 1527. 


His mother was Jane, daughter of William Wild. Various Welsh writers 
have assigned to Dee a genealogical descent of the highest antiquity, and the 
pedigree which he drew up for himself in later life traces back his family history 
from his grandfather, Bedo Dee, to Roderick the Great, Prince of Wales. All 
authorities agree that Radnor was the county from whence the Dees sprang. 

Rowland Dee, the father, held an appointment at Court, as gentleman server 
to Henry VIIL, but was very indifferently treated by the King. This may partly 
account for the persistence with which Dee exhibited before Queen Elizabeth his 
claims to preferment at her hands. To be in habitual attendance at Court in those 
days, however, bred in men a great desire for place, and a courtier was but a 
mendicant on a grand scale. 

The boy, John Dee, was early bred in "grammar learning," and was inured to 
Latin from his tender years. Perhaps he was not more than nine or ten when he 
was sent to Chelmsford, to the chantry school founded there seven years before the 
great school at Winchester came into existence. The master who presided over 
Dee's school hours in Essex was Peter Wilegh, whom the chantry commissioners in 
1548 reported as a man "of good conversation" who had kept the school there for 
sixteen years. Dee has always been claimed by the Grammar School at Chelmsford 
as one of their most famous alumni, whose extraordinary career with its halo of 
mystery and marvel they perhaps feel little qualified to explore. Dee's testimony 
that at Chelmsford he was "metely well furnished with understanding of the Latin 
tongue" is an unconscious tribute to Peter Wilegh's teaching. 

In November, 1542, Dee, being then fifteen years and four months old, left 
Chelmsford to enter at St. John's College, Cambridge, where, as he tells us in his 
autobiography, he soon became a most assiduous student. "In the years 1543, 1544, 
1545, I was so vehemently bent to studie, that for those years I did inviolably keep 
this order: only to sleep four houres every night; to allow to meate and drink (and 
some refreshing after) two houres every day; and of the other eighteen houres all 
(except the tyme of going to and being at divine service) was spent in my studies and 
learning." Early in 1546 he graduated B.A. from St. John's College. At the close of 
the same year, Trinity College was founded by Henry VIII., and Dee was selected one 
of the original Fellows. He was also appointed under-reader in Greek to Trinity 
College, the principal Greek reader being then Robert Pember. The young Fellow 
created the first sensation of his sensational career soon after this by arranging some 
ofthe (Eirene — Peace) of Aristophanes, in which he apparently acted as stage 
manager and carpenter. 

For this play he devised a clever mechanical and very spectacular effect. 
Trygaeus, the Attic vine-dresser, carrying a large basket of food for himself, and 
mounted on his gigantic beetle or scarab (which ate only dung), was seen ascending 
from his dwelling on the stage to enter the palace of Zeus in the clouds above. One 
has only to think of the scenic effects presented by Faust and Mephistopheles at Mr. 
Tree's theatre, for instance, to realise how crude and ineffective these attempts must 
have been; but thirty or forty years before Shakespeare's plays were written, so 
unusual an exhibition was enough to excite wild rumours of supernatural powers. 
We hear no more of theatrical performances, although several references in his 
after-life serve to show that his interest in the English drama, about to be born, 
lagged not far behind that of his greater contemporaries. He does mention, 
however, a Christmas pastime in St. John's College, which seems to have been 


inspired by this same dramatic spirit. Of details we are totally ignorant; he only 
relates that the custom of electing a "Christmas Magistrate" was varied at his 
suggestion by crowning the chosen victim as Emperor. The first imperial president 
of the Christmas revels in St. John's College ^was one Mr. Thomas Dunne, a very 
goodly man of person, stature and complexion, and well learned also," evidently a 
presence fit for a throne. Dee adds: "They which yet live and were hearers and 
beholders, they can testifie more than is meete here to be written of these my boyish 
attempts and exploites scholasticall." 

He turned to sterner studies, and became a skilful astronomer, taking 
"thousands of observations (very many to the hour and minute) of the heavenly 
influences and operations actual in this elementall portion of the world." These he 
afterwards published in various "Ephemerides." 

In May, 1547, Dee made his first journey abroad, to confer with learned men 
of the Dutch Universities upon the science of mathematics, to which he had already 
begun to devote his serious attention. He spent several months in the Low 
Countries, formed close friendships with Gerard Mercator, Gemma Frisius, Joannes 
Caspar Myricaeus, the Orientalist Antonius Gogava, and other philosophers of 
world-wide fame. Upon his return to Cambridge, he brought with him two great 
globes of Mercator's making, and an astronomer's armillary ring and staff of brass, 
"such as Frisius had newly devised and was in the habit of using." These he 
afterwards gave to the Fellows and students of Trinity College; he cites a letter of 
acknowledgment from John Christopherson (afterwards Bishop of Chichester), but 
upon search being made for the objects recently, through the kindness of the Master, 
it appears they are not now to be found. Dee returned to Cambridge in the year 1548 
to take his degree of M.A., and soon after went abroad. “And never after that was I 
any more student in Cambridge." Before he left, he obtained under the seal of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Convocation, April 14, 1548, a testimonial to his learning and 
good conduct, which he proposed to take with him abroad. Many times did he 
prove it to be of some value. 

In Midsummer Term, 1548, he entered as a student at the University of 
Louvain, which had been founded more than a hundred years before in this quaint 
old Brabantian town of mediaeval ramparts and textile industries. At Louvain, Dee 
continued his studies for two years, and here he soon acquired a reputation for 
learning quite beyond his years. It has been presumed that he here graduated doctor, 
to account for the title that has always been given him. "Doctor Dee" certainly 
possesses an alliterative value not to be neglected. At Cambridge he was only M.A. 

Long after, when he had passed middle life, and when his remarkable genius 
in every branch of science had carried him so far beyond the dull wit of the people 
who surrounded him that they could only explain his manifestations by the old cry 
of "sorcery and magic," Dee made a passionate appeal to the Queen, his constant 
patron and employer, to send two emissaries of her own choosing to his house at 
Mortlake, and bid them examine everything they could find, that his character 
might be cleared from the damaging charges laid against him. He prepared for these 
two commissioners, to whose visit we shall revert in its proper place, an 
autobiographical document of the greatest value, which he calls "The Compendious 
Rehearsal of John Dee: his dutiful declaration and proofe of the course and race of 
his studious life, for the space of half an hundred years, now (by God's favour and 
help) fully spent." It is from this narrative that the facts of his early life are 


ascertainable. Perhaps we discern them through a faint mist of retrospective 
glorification for which the strange streak of vanity almost inseparable from 
attainments like Dee's was accountable. But there is every reason to reply upon the 
accuracy of the mathematician's story. 

"Beyond the seas, far and nere, was a good opinion conceived of my studies 
philosophicall and mathematicall." People of all ranks began to flock to see this 
wonderful young man. He gives the names of those who came to Louvain, a few 
hours' journey from Brussels, where the brilliant court of Charles V. was assembled, 
with evident pride. Italian and Spanish nobles; the dukes of Mantua and Medina 
Celi; the Danish king's mathematician, Mathias Hacus; and his physician, Joannes 
Capito; Bohemian students, all arrived to put his reputation to the test. A 
distinguished Englishman, Sir William Pickering, afterwards ambassador to France, 
came as his pupil to study astronomy “by the light of Mercator's globes, the astrolabe, 
and the astronomer's ring of brass that Frisius had invented." For his recreation, 
the teacher "looked into the method of civil law," and mastered easily the points of 
jurisprudence, even "those accounted very intricate and dark." It was at Louvain, 
no doubt, that his interest in the subject of alchemy became strengthened and fixed. 
Stories were rife of course of the famous alchemist, Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, 
who had died there, in the service of Margaret of Austria, only a dozen years or so 
before. Agrippa had been secretary to the Emperor Maximilian, had lived in France, 
London, and Italy, and Louvain, no doubt, was bursting with his extraordinary feats 
of magic. 

The two years soon came to an end, and a couple of days after his twenty-third 
birthday, young Dee left the Low Countries for Paris, where he arrived on July 20, 
1550. His fame had preceded him, and within a few days, at the request of some 
English gentlemen and for the honour of his country, he began a course of free 
public lectures or readings in Euclid, "Mathematice, Physice et Pythagorice," at the 
College of Rheims, in Paris, a thing, he says, which had never been done before in 
any university in Christendom. His audience (most of them older than himself) 
was so large that the mathematical schools would not hold them, and many of the 
students were forced in their eagerness to climb up outside the windows, where, if 
they could not hear the lecturer, they could at least see him. He demonstrated upon 
every proposition, and gave dictation and exposition. A greater astonishment was 
created, he says, than even at his scarabaeus mounting up to the top of Trinity Hall 
in Cambridge. The members of the University in Paris at the time numbered over 
4,000 students, who came from every part of the known world. He made many 
friends among the professors and graduates, friends of "all estates and professions," 
several of whose names he gives; among them, the learned writers and theologians 
of the day, Orontius, Mizaldus, Petrus Montaureus, Ranconetus (Ranconnet), 
Fernelius, and Francis Silvius. 

The fruit of these years spent in Louvain and Paris was that Dee afterwards 
maintained throughout his life a lively correspondence with professors and doctors 
in almost every university of note upon the Continent. He names especially his 
correspondents in the universities of Orleans, Cologne, Heidelberg, Strasburg, 
Verona, Padua, Ferrara, Bologna, Urbino, Rome, and many others, whose letters lay 
open for the inspection of the commissioners on that later visit already alluded to. 

An offer was made him to become a King’s Reader in mathematics in Paris 
University, with a stipend of two hundred French crowns yearly, but he had made 


up his mind to return to England, and nothing would tempt him to stay. He 
received other proposals, promising enough, to enter the service of M. Babeu, M. de 
Rohan, and M. de Monluc, who was starting as special ambassador to the Great 
Turk, but his thoughts turned back to England, and thither, in 1551, he bent his 
steps. 

CHAPTER II 


IMPRISONMENT AND AUTHORSHIP 
“A man is but what he knoweth." — Bacon 


In December, 1551, Dee obtained, through the offices of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
John Cheke, an introduction to Secretary Cecil and to King Edward VI. He had 
already written for and dedicated to the King two books (in manuscript): De usi 
Globi Coelestis, 1550, and De nubium, solis, lunae, ac reliquorum planetarum, etc., 
1551. These perhaps had been sent to Cheke, the King's tutor, in the hope that they 
might prove useful lesson books. The pleasing result of the dedication was the gift 
of an annual royal pension of a hundred crowns. This allowance was afterwards 
exchanged for the rectory of Upton-upon-Severn, in Worcestershire, which Dee 
found an extremely bad bargain. 

From the Beacon Hill above West Malvern Priory, the visitor may turn from 
inspection of the ancient British camp of Caractacus to admire the magnificent view; 
and across the level fields where the Severn winds, the tower of Upton church will 
be seen rising in the middle distance. Further west, if the day be clear, the more 
imposing towers of Tewkesbury and Cloucester may be discerned, while half a turn 
eastward will show Worcester Cathedral, not far away. Dee never lived in this 
beautiful place, although he was presented to the living on May 19, 1553. Even 
when the rectory of Long Leadenham, in Lincolnshire, was added to Upton, the two 
together were worth only about eighty pounds a year. Next year he declined an 
invitation to become Lecturer on Mathematical Science at Oxford, conveyed to him 
through "Mr. Doctor Smith" (Richard, D.C.L., 1528, the reformer), of Oriel College, 
and "Mr. du Bruarne," of Christ Church. He was occupied with literary work, and 
in 1553 produced, among other things, a couple of works on The Cause of Floods 
and Ebbs, and The Philosophical and Political Occasions and Names of the Heavenly 
Asterismes, both written at the request of Jane, Duchess of Northumberland. 

When Mary Tudor succeeded her young brother as queen in 1553, Dee was 
invited to calculate her nativity. He began soon after to open up a correspondence 
with the Princess Elizabeth, who was then living at Woodstock, and he cast her 
horoscope also. Before long he was arrested on the plea of an informant named 
George Ferrys, who alleged that oneof his children had been struck blind and 
another killed by Dee's “magic.” Ferrys also declared that Dee was directing his 
enchantments against the Queen's life. Dee's lodgings in London were searched and 
sealed up, and he himself was sent to prison. He was examined before the Secretary 
of State, afterwards upon eighteen articles by the Privy Council, and at last brought 
into the Star Chamber for trial. There he was cleared of all suspicion of treason, and 
liberated by an Order in Council. August 29, 1555, but handed over to Bishop 
Bonner for examination in matters of religion. Bonner was apparently equally 
satisfied. Dee was certainly enjoined by him, at John Philpot's examination on 


November 19, 1555, to put questions as a test of his orthodoxy. He quoted St. 
Cyprian to Philpot, who replied: "Master Dee, you are too young in divinity to teach 
me in the matters of my faith, though you be more learned in other things." 

Dee deserves well of all writers and students for time everlasting because of 
his most praiseworthy efforts to found a State National Library of books and 
manuscripts, with copies of foreign treasures, wherever they might be. On January 
15, 1556, he presented to Queen Mary "a Supplication for the recovery and 
preservation of ancient writers and monuments." Within a few years he had seen 
the monasteries dissolved and the priceless collections of these houses lamentably 
dispersed, some burned and others buried. He drew up a very remarkable address to 
the Queen dwelling on the calamity of thus distributing "the treasure of all antiquity 
and the everlasting seeds of continual excellency within this your Grace's realm." 
Many precious jewels, he knows, have already perished, but in time there may be 
saved and recovered the remnants of a store of theological and scientific writings 
which are now being scattered up and down the kingdom, some in unlearned men's 
hands, some walled up or buried in the ground. Dee uses powerful arguments to 
enforce his plea, choosing such as would make the most direct appeal to both Queen 
and people. She will build for herself a lasting name and monument; they will be 
able all in common to enjoy what is now only the privilege of a few scholars, and 
even these have to depend on the goodwill of private owners. He proposes first that 
a commission shall be appointed to inquire what valuable manuscripts exist; that 
those reported on shall be borrowed (on demand), a fair copy made, and if the owner 
will not relinquish it, the original be returned. Secondly, he points out that the 
commission should get to work at once, lest some owners, hearing of it, should hide 
away or convey away their treasures, and so, he pithily adds, "prove by a certain 
token that they are not sincere lovers of good learning because they will not share 
them with others." The expenses of the commission and of the copying, etc., he 
proposed should be borne by the Lord Cardinal and the Synod of the province of 
Canterbury, who should also be charged to oversee the manuscripts and books 
collected until a library "apt in all points" is made redy for their reception. 

Finally, Dee suggests that to him be committed the procuring of copies of 
many famous manuscript volumes to be found in the great libraries abroad: the 
Vatican Library at Rome, St. Mark's at Venice, and in Bologna, Florence, Vienna, etc. 
He offers to set to work to obtain these, the expenses only of transcription and 
carriage to England to be charged to the State. As to printed books, they are to "be 
gotten in wonderfull abundance." In this generous offer of his life to be spent in 
transcribing crabbed manuscripts, we cannot see the restless genius of John Dee long 
satisfied, but at any rate he proved himself not seeking for private gain. 

Thus was the germ of a great National Library first started by the Cambridge 
mathematician, nearly fifty years before Thomas Bodley opened his unique 
collection at Oxford, and close upon 200 years before there was founded in the capital 
the vast and indispensable book-mine known to all scholars at home and abroad as 
the British Museum. The Historical Manuscripts Commission, whose labours in 
cataloguing private collections of archives are also foreshadowed in Dee's 
supplication, only came into being with the appointment of Keepers of the Public 
Records, by an Act signalising the first and second years of Queen Victoria's reign. 

It is needless to say that nothing came of Dee's very disinterested proposition. 
So he bacame the more industrious in collecting a library of his own, which soon 


consisted of more than 4,000 volumes, which were always at the disposal of the 
friends who came often to see him. 

They came also for another reason. 

Astrology was a very essential part of astronomy in the sixteenth century, and 
the belief in the controlling power of the stars over human destinies is almost as old 
as man himself. The relative positions of the planets in the firmament, their 
situations amongst the constellations, at the hour of a man's birth, were considered 
by the ancients to be dominant factors and influences throughout his whole life. It 
is not too much to say that a belief in the truth of horoscopes cast by a skilled 
calculator still survives in our Western civilisation as well as in the East. Medical 
science today pays its due respect to astrology in the sign, little altered from the 
astrological figure for Jupiter, with which all prescriptions are still headed. 

Dee, as one of the foremost mathematicians and astronomers of the time, and 
one employed by the Queen, became continually in request to calculate the nativity 
and cast a horoscope for men and women in all ranks of life. He has left many notes 
of people's births; his own children's are entered with the greatest precision, for 
which a biographer has to thank him. 

When Elizabeth mounted with firm steps the throne that her unhappy sister 
had found so precarious and uneasy a heritage, Dee was very quickly sought for at 
Court. His first commission was entirely sui generis. He was commanded by Robert 
Dudley to name an auspicious day for the coronation, and hs astrological 
calculations thereupon seem to have impressed the Queen and all her courtiers. 
Whether or no we believe in the future auguries of such a combination of 
influences as presided over the selection of the 14th of January, 1559, for the day of 
crowning Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey, we must acknowledge that Dee's choice 
of a date was succeeded by benign and happy destinies. 

He was then living in London. We do not know where his lodging was, but 
several of the books belonging to his library have come down to us with his 
autograph, "Joannes Dee, Londini," and the dates of the years 1555, 1557, and 1558. 

Elizabeth sent for him soon after her accession, and invited him to her 
service at Whitehall with all fair promises. He was introduced by Dudley, then and 
long afterwards her first favourite; so he was likely to stand well. "Where my 
brother hath given him a crown,” she said to Dudley, or to Dee's other sponsor, the 
Earl of Pembroke, "I will give him a noble." This was the first of innumerable 
vague promises made, but it was long indeed before any real and tangible gift was 
conferred on the astrologer, although he was continually busied about one thing 
and another at the fancy of the Queen. The reversion of the Mastership of St. 
Catherine's Hospital was promised him, but "Dr. Willson politickly prevented me." 

One morning the whole Court and the Privy Council were put into a terrible 
flutter by a simple piece of what was common enough in ancient times and in Egypt 
— sympathetic magic. A wax image of the Queen had been found lying in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, with a great pin stuck through its breast, and it was supposed 
undoubtedly to portend the wasting away and death of her Majesty, or some other 
dreadful omen. Messenger after messenger was despatched to summon Dee, and 
bid him make haste. He hurried off, satisfied himself apparently of the harmless 
nature of the practical joke, and repaired, with Mr. Secretary Wilson as a witness of 
the whole proceedings and a proof of all good faith, to Richmond, where the Queen 
was. The Queen sat in that part of her private garden that sloped down to the river, 


near the steps of the royal landing-place at Hampton Court; the Earl of Leicester (as 
Dudley had now become) was in attendance, gorgeous and insolent as ever; the 
Lords of the Privy Council had also been summoned, when Dee and Mr. Secretary 
expounded the inner meaning of this untoward circumstance, and satisfied and 
allayed all their fears. Something about the calm attributes of this seasoned and 
travelled scholar seemed always to give moral support to the Queen and her 
household; this is only the first of many occasions when he had to allay their 
superstitous fright. That she felt it essential to keep him within reach of herself may 
have been one reason for not giving him the appointments for which he, and 
others for him, constantly sued. Dee was not an easy person to fit into a living: he 
required one with no cure of souls attached; for this, he says, "a cura animarum 
annexa, did terrfie me to deal with them." He is called a bachelor of divinity by Foxe 
in 1555, and as a matter of fact he does, both in 1558 and in 1564, add the letters S. D. 
T. to his name in his printed works. This degree also was not from Cambridge. At 
last he grew tired of waiting, and a certain restlessness in his character, not 
incompatible with the long patience of the true follower of science, drove him again 
abroad. His intention was to arrange for printing works already prepared in 
manuscript. To search among out-of-the-way bookmongers and book-lovers in 
hgh- walled German towns, for rare treasures wherewith to enrich ihs native 
country, was another magnet that drew his feet. In February, 1563, after he had been 
thus employed for more than a year, he wrote from the sign of the Golden Angel, in 
Antwerp, to Cecil, to ask if he was expected to return to England, or if he might 
remain to oversee the printing of his books, and continue his researches among 
Dutch books and scholars. He had intended, he says, to return before Easter, but this 
was now impossible, owing to printer's delays. When we remember that a hundred 
years had barely elapsed since the first metal types had been cast and used in a hand 
press, it is not wonderful that Dee's treatise, with its hieroglyphic and cabalistic 
signs, took long to print. He announces in the letter to Cecil a great bargain he has 
picked up, a work, "for which many a learned man hath long sought and dayley yet 
doth seek," upon cipher writing, viz. Steganographia, by the famous Abbot 
Trithemius of Wurzburg. It is the earliest elaborate treatise upon shorthand and 
cipher, a subject in which Cecil was particularly interested. It was then in 
manuscript (first printed, Frankfort, 1606). Dee continues that he knows his 
correspondent will be well acquainted with the name of the book, for the author 
mentions it in his Epistles, and in both the editions of his Polygraphia. He urges its 
claims upon the future Lord Treasurer, already a statesman of ripe experience, in the 
following words: "A boke for your honor or a Prince, so meet, so nedefull and 
commodious, as in human knowledge none can be meeter or more behovefull. Of 
this boke, either as I now have yt, or hereafter shall have yt, fully wholl and perfect, 
(yf it peas you to accept my present) I give unto your Honor as the most precious 
juell that I have yet of other mens travailes recovered." 

He then goes on to beg the minister and Secretary of State to procure for him 
that "learned leisure (dulcia illa ocia) the fruit whereof my country and all the 
republic of letters shall justly ascribe to your wisdom and honorable zeal toward the 
advancement of good letters and wonderful, divine, and secret sciences." Dee had 
copied in ten days, "by continual labour," about half of the book: a Hungarian 
nobleman there has offered to finish the rest, if Dee will remain in Antwerp and 
direct his studies for a time. 


"Of this boke the one half (with contynual labour and watch, the most part of 
10 days) have I copyed oute. and now I stand at the curtesye of a nobleman of 
Hungary for writing furth the rest; who hath promised me leave thereto, after he 
shall perceyve that I may remayne by him longer (with the leave of my Prince) to 
pleasure him also with such pointes of science as at my handes he requireth. 

“I assure you the meanes that I used to cumpas the knowledge where this 
man and other such are, and likewise of such book as this, as for this present I have 
advertisement of, have cost me all that ever I could here with honesty borrow, 
besydes that which (for so short a time intended) I thowght needefull to bring with 
me, to the value of xxlib. God knoweth my zeale to honest and true knowledg; for 
which my flesh, blud, and bones should make the marchandize, if the case so 
required." 


Dee did remain in the Low Countries; he completed his Monas 
Hieroglyphica, dated its prefatory dedication to the Emperor Maximilian II., at 
Antwerp, January 29, 1564, and added an address to the typographer, his "singular 
good friend, Gulielmo Silvio," dated the following day. the book appeared in April, 
and he at once journeyed to Presburg, to present a copy to Maximilian. Its twenty- 
four theorems deal with the variations of the figure represented on our title-page, 
which may be roughly explained as the moon, the sun, the elements (the cross), and 
fire as represented by the waving line below. Dee says that many "universitie 
graduates of high degree, and other gentlemen, dispraised it because they 
understood it not," but "Her Majestie graciously defended my credit in my absence 
beyond the seas." On his return in June she sent for him to Court and desired him 
to read the book with her. Dee's account of his regal pupil is given with much 
quaintness. "She vouchsafed to account herself my schollar in my book...and said 
whereas I had prefixed in the forefront of the book: Qui non intelligit aut taceat, aut 
discat: if I would disclose to her the secrets of that book she would et discere et 
facere. Whereupon her Majestie had a little perusion of the same with me, and 
then in most heroicall and princely wise did comfort and encourage me in my 
studies philosophicall and mathematicall."[ His escort had been required for the 
Marchioness of Northampton, who was returning from Antwerp to Greenwich. In 
return for this assistance the lady begged the Queen's favour for her cavalier. 
elizabeth was always Dee's very good friend, and she made a grant to him on 
December 8, 1564, of the Deanery of Gloucester, then void, but other counsels 
prevailed, and it was soon bestowed on some other man. No doubt the 
appointment would have given great offence, for the popular eye was already 
beginning to see in Dee no highly equipped mathematician, geographer and 
astronomer, but a conjuror and magisian of doubtful reputation, in fact, in the 
current jargon, one who “had dealings with the devil." What there had been at this 
time to excite these suspicions beyond the fact that Dee was always ready to expound 
a comet or an eclipse, to cast a horoscope, or explain that the Queen would not 
immediately expire because a wax doll with a stiletto in its heart was found under a 
tree, it is hard to say. But that these rumours were extremely persistent is seen by 
the astrologer's defence of himself in the "very fruitfull" preface which he, as the 
first mathematician of the day, was asked to write to Henry Billingsley’s first English 
translation of Euclid's Elements, in February, 1570. This preface must be reckoned as 


one of Dee's best achievements, although, as he says, in writing it, "he was so 
pinched with straightness of time that he could not pen down the matter as he 
would." He points out that Euclid has already appeared in Italian, German, High 
Dutch, French, Spanish and Portuguese dress, and now at last comes to England.[ 

In spite of its ex parte nature, a study of this preface alone must convince any 
reader that thte author was no charlatan or pretender, but a true devotee of learning, 
gifted with a far insight into human progress. He covers in review every art and 
science then known, and some "until these our daies greatly missed" (his comments 
on music and harmony are truly remarkable), and comes back to his own 
predilection — arithmetic, “which next to theologie is most divine, most pure, most 
ample and generall, most profound, most subtele, most commodious and most 
necessary." He quotes Plato to show how "it lifts the heart above the heavens by 
invisible lines, and by its immortal beams melteth the reflection of light 
incomprehensible, and so procureth joy and perfection unspeakable." Speaking of 
the refraction of light, he foreshadows the telescope as he describes how the captain 
of either foot or horsemen should emply "an astronomical staffe commodiously 
framed for carriage and use, and may wonderfully help himself by perspective 
glasses; in which I trust our posterity will prove more skilfull and expert and to 
greater purpose than in these days can almost be credited to be possible." Then he 
alludes to a wonderful glass belonging to Sir William P., famous for his skill in 
mathematics, who will let the glass be seen. The passage seems to show that 
looking-glasses were not common, or that this particular one was a convex mirror. 


" A man," he says, "may be curstly afraid of his own shadow, yea, so much to 
feare, that you being alone nere a certain glasse, and proffer with dagger or sword to 
foyne at the glasse, you shall suddenly be moved to give back (in maner) by reason 
of an image appearing in the ayre betweeene you and the glasse, with like hand, 
sword or dagger, and with like quickness foyning at your very eye, like as you do at 
the glasse. Strange this is to heare of, but more mervailous to behold than these my 
wordes can signifie, nevertheless by demonstration opticall the order and cause 
thereof is certified, even so the effect is consequent." 


This mirror was given to Dee not long afterwards. 

From optics he passes on to mechanics, and mentions having seen at Prague 
mills worked by water, sawing "great and long deale bordes, no man being by." He 
describes accurately a diving chamber supplied with air, and sums up some of the 
mechanical marvels of the world: — the brazen head made by Albertus Magnus, 
which seemed to speak; a strange "self-moving" which he saw at St. Denis in 1551; 
images seen in the air by means of a perspective glass; Archimedes' sphere; the 
dove of Archytas; and the wheel of Vulcan, spoken of by Aristotle; and comes down 
to recent workmanship in Nuremberg, where an artificer let fly an insect of iron, 
that buzzed about the guests at table, and then returned "to his master's hand agayne 
as though it were weary.” All these things are easily achieved he says, by “skill, will 
industry and ability duly applied to proof." "But is any honest student, or a modest 
Christian philosopher, to be, for such like feats, mathematically and mechanically 
wrought, counted and called a conjuror? Shall the folly of idiots and the mallice of 
the scornfull so much prevaile that he who seeketh no worldly gaine or glory at 
their hands, but onely of God the Threasor of heavenly wisdom and knowledge of 


pure veritie, shall he, I say, in the mean space, be robbed and spoiled of his honest 
name and fame? He that seeketh, by S. Paul's advertisement in the creatures’ 
properties and wonderfull vertues, to find juste cause to glorifie the eternall and 
Almightie Creator by, shall that man be condemned as a companion of Hell-hounds 
and a caller and conjuror of wicked damned spirits?" Then he recounts his years of 
study, and asks, "Should I have fished with so large and costly a nett, and been so 
long time drawing, even with the helpe of Lady Philosophie and Queen Theologie, 
and at length have catched but a frog, nay a Devill?...How great is the blindness and 
boldness of the multitude in things above their capacitie!"[ Then he refers to 
some who have appeared against him in print. 


“O my unkind countrymen. O unnatural Countrymen, O unthankfull 
countrymen, O brainsicke, Rashe, spitefull and disdainfull countrymen. Why 
oppresse you me thus violently with your slaundering of me, contrary to veritie, 
and contrary to your own conscience? And I, to this hower, neither by worde, deede 
or thought, have bene anyway hurtfull, damageable, or injurious to you or yours! 
Have I so long, so dearly, so farre, so carefully, so painfully, so dangerously fought 
and travailed for the learning of wisedome and atteyning of vertue, and in the end 
am I become worse than when I began? Worse than a madman, a dangerous 
member in teh Commonwelath and no Member of the Church of Christ? Call you 
this to be learned? Call you this to be a philosopher and a lover of wisdome?" 


He goes on to speak of examples before his time to whom in godliness and 
learning he is not worthy to be compared: — "patient Socrates," Apuleius, Joannes 
Picus and Trithemius, Roger Bacon, "the flower of whose worthy fame can never 
dye nor wither," and ends by summing up the people who can conceive nothing 
outside the compass of their capacity as of four sorts: — "vain prattling busybodies, 
fond friends, imperfectly zealous, and malicious ignorant." Of these he is inclined 
to think the fond friends the most damaging, for they overshoot the mark and relate 
marvels and wonderful feats which were never done, or had any spark of likelihood 
to be done, in order that other men may marvel at their hap to have such a learned 
friend.| The eloquent irony of this passage seems equalled only by its 
extraordinary universality, its knowledge of human character and its high 
philosophic spirit. At what a cost did a seeker after scientific truths follow his 
calling in the sixteenth century! 


CHAPTER III 


MORTLAKE 


"In her princely countenance I never perceived frown toward me, or 
discontented regard or view on me, but at all times favourable and gracious, to the 
joy and comfort of my true, faithful and loyal heart." — DEE, of Queen Elizabeth. 


The promised benefice did not yet come, although Dee's friends at Court were 
all busy on his behalf. Either now or later, he was actually mentioned as Provost of 
Eton, and the Queen "answered favourably." Mistress Blanche Parry and Mistress 
Scudamore, lady-in-waiting to Anne, Countess of Warwick, urged his claims for the 


Mastership of St. Cross at Winchester, which it was thought Dr. Watson would soon 
vacate. But all he seems to have obtained was a fresh dispensation from Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, to enjoy the two Midland rectories for ten years.[ 
He continued his literary work, and beside writing new manuscript treatises, 
bethought himself of an old one, which although printed had not received great 
attention. This was the Propoedeumata Aphoristica (London, 1558), dedicated to his 
old and dear friend and fellow-student at Louvain, Mercator, "my Gerard," as he 
affectionately calls him. In January, 1568, Dee presented a copy of a new edition, 
with an address to the studious and sincere philosophical reader, dated December 24, 
1567, from "our museum" at Mortlake, to "Mr. Secretary Cecil, now Lord 
Treasurer." Two copies were given at the same time to the Earl of Pembroke, one 
for him to use or give away at his pleasure, the other, by Cecil's advice, to be 
presented by him to the Queen. Within three days, Dee heard from Pembroke that 
she had graciously accepted and well liked his book. This gratifying information 
was rendered acceptable by a gift: — "He gave me very bountifully in his owne 
behalf xxlib. to requite such my reverent regard of his honour."[ An interview with 
the Queen followed on February 16, at 2 o'clock, when there was talk between them 
in the gallery at Westminster "of the great secret for my sake to be disclosed unto her 
Majesty by Nicholas Grudius, sometime one of the secretaries to the Emperor 
Charles V." Of this alchemical secret, no doubt concerning transmutation, Dee 
writes after, "What was the hinderance of the perfecting of that purpose, God best 
knoweth."[ He was now over forty, and had a natural desire to range himself and 
house his library. Before 1570 he took up his abode with his mother, in a house 
belonging to her at Mortlake, on the river Thames. It was an old rambling place, 
standing west of the church between it and the river. Dee added to it by degrees, 
purchasing small tenements adjoining, so that at length it comprised laboratories 
for his experiments, libraries and rooms for a busy hive of workers and servants. 
Mrs. Dee occupied a set of rooms of her own. Nothing of the old premises now 
remains, unless it be an ancient gateway leading from the garden towards the river. 
After Dee's death the house passed through an interesting phase of existence, being 
adapted by Sir Francis Crane for the Royal tapestry works, where, encouraged by a 
handsome grant of money and orders from the parsimonious James, suits of 
hangings of beautiful workmanship were executed under the eye of Francis Cleyne, 
a “limner,” who was brought over from Flanders to undertake the designs. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, a large panelled room with red and white roses, 
carved and coloured, was still in existence. Early in the nineteenth century the 
house was used for a girls’ school, kept by a Mrs. Dubois.[ Here Dee took up his 
abode. Its nearness to London and to the favourite places of Elizabeth's residence — 
Greenwich, Hampton Court, Sion House, Isleworth, and Nonsuch — was at first 
considered a great advantage, and the journey to and from London was almost 
invariably made by water. The Queen desired her astrologer to be near at hand. 
When he fell dangerously ill at Mortlake in 1571, after a tedious journey abroad into 
the duchy of Lorraine on some mysterious errand, Elizabeth sent down two of her 
own physicians, Doctors Atslowe and Balthorp, to attend him. Lady Sidney was also 
despatched with kind, and gracious, and “pithy” messages from the sovereign, and 
delicacies, "divers raretiess," were supplied from the royal table to supplement his 
mother's provision for the invalid. The Queen seems to have felt a special 
obligation to look after him, as she had sent him on some mission of her own, 


which probably we shall not be far wrong in thinking connected with Dee's 
alchemistic experiments. Every Court in Europe at this time had astrologers and 
alchemists in its employ, and the Queen and Burleigh were as anxious as Dee that 
he should really attain the ever-elusive secret of transmutation. Dee had of course 
carried the Queen's passport for himself and a couple of servants, with horses, and 
had obtained permits through foreign ambassadors in London to travel freely 
through various countries.[ Dee was now bent on rather a strange form of 
public service. On October 3, 1574, he wrote a very remarkable letter to Lord 
Burleigh of four and a half folio pages in that best printed hand of his which offers 
no excuse for skipping. His own paramount deserts are very naturally one of the 
main subjects. He has spent all his money and all his life in attaining knowledge. 
"Certes, by due conference with all that ever I yet met with in Europe, the poor 
English Bryttaine (Il favorita di vostra Excellentia) hath carried the Bell away. God 
Almighty have the glory." If he had only a sufficiency of two or three hundred 
pounds a year, he could pursue science with ease. Failing that, there is another way. 
Treasure trouve is a very casual thing, and the Queen is little enriched thereby, in 
spite of her royal prerogative. No one knows this better than the Lord Treasurer. 
Now, if her Majesty will grant him, but Letters Patent under her hand and seal, the 
right for life to all treasure he can find, he promises to give Burleigh one half, and of 
course to render to the Queen and Commonwealth the proportion that is theirs. It 
is not the gold, as wealth, that appeals to this man of books and stars: — 


“The value of a mine is matter for King’s Treasure, but a pott of two or three 
hundred pounds hid in the ground, wall, or tree, is but the price of a good book, or 
instrument for perspective astronomy, or some feat of importance." 


He has spent twenty years in considering the subject; people from all parts 
have consulted him about dreams, visions, attractions and demonstrations of 
sympathia et antipathia rerum;" but it is not likley he would counsel them to 
proceed without permission from the State. Yet what a loss is here! 


"Obscure persons, as hosiers or tanners, can, under color of seeking assays of 
metalls for the Saymaster, enojoy libertie to dig after dreamish demonstrations of 
places. May not I then, in respect of my payns, cost, and credit in matters 
philosophical and mathematicall, if no better or easier turn will fall to my Lot from 
her Majestie's hands, may I not then be thought to mean and intend good service 
toward the Queen and this realm, yf I will do the best I can at my own cost and 
charge to discover and deliver true proofe of a myne, vayn, or ore of gold or silver, 
in some place of her Grace's kingdom, for her Grace's only use?" 


The Society of Royal Mines had been incorporated May 28, 1565, and the 
Queen had granted patents to Germans and others to dig for mines and ores. It was 
well known that the country abounded in hidden treasure. The valuables of the 
monasteries had been, in many cases, hastily buried before the last abbot was ejected 
at the dissolution. The subject had a special fascination for Dee, who was conscious 
of a "divining rod" power to discover the hiding places. He made a curious diagram 
of ten localities, in various counties, marked by crosses, near which he believed 
treasure to lie concealed. He ends his letter to Burleigh with a more practical and 


much more congenial request. He has been lately at Wigmore Castle, and has seen a 
quantity of parchments and papers from which he has copied accounts, obligations, 
acquittances. Will the Treasurer give him a letter to Mr. Harley, keeper of the 
records there, asking permission to examine them and report as to the contents? 
"My fantasy is I can get from them, at my leisure, matter for chronicle or pedigree, by 
way of recreation." So he ends with an apology for his long letter and is “you 
Lordship's most bownden John Dee." 

Nothing seems to have resulted from this letter at the time; later he did 
receive a grant of royalties from a mine. 

in 1575 Dee married. He seems to have had no time for such an event before. 
He was now in his forty-eighth year, and did not execute the fatal folly (which, in his 
Court life, he had seen many times exemplified) of commiting the indiscretion first 
and informing the Queen after. He duly laid before her his intention, and received 
in return a "very gracious letter of credit for my marriage." He also had 
congratulatory epistles from Leicester and from Christopher Hatton. 

The Queen, when out riding in Richmond Park with her lords and ladies, 
would sometimes pass through the East Sheen Gate, down the hill towards the 
river, and would stop at the house between Mortlake Church and the Thames, 
desiring to be shown the latest invention of her astrologer, or the newest acquisition 
of his library. On the afternoon of one such windy day in march, 1576, she arrived at 
a slightly unlucky moment, for Dee's young wife, after a year of marriage, had just 
died, and not four hours earlier had been carried out of the house for burial in the 
churchyard opposite. Hearing this, Elizabeth refused to enter, but bade Dee fetch his 
famous glass and explain its properties to her outside in the field. Summoning 
Leicester to her assistance, she alighted from her horse by the church wall, was 
shown the wonderful convex mirror, admired the distorted image of herself, and 
finally rode away amused and merry, leaving the philosopher's distress at his recent 
bereavement assuaged for the moment by such gracious marks of royal interest and 
favour. And so this wraith of Dee's first wife fades away in the courtly picture, and 
we do not even know her name. 

He turned more than ever to literary work and followed up the scholastic 
books dedicated to the young King Edward VI. and the studies of astrological 
hieroglyphs with books of another kind. To this year of historical labours, perhaps, 
belongs a letter from Dee to his "loving friend," Stow, the historian. Contrary to 
Dee's careful practice, it is undated, save for day and month, "this 5th of December." 
He has evidently been the means of introducing a fellow-author in influential 
quarters, for he says, "My friend, Mr. Dyer, did deliver your books to the two Earls, 
who took them thankfully, but, as he noted, there was no reward commanded of 
them. What shall be hereafter, God knoweth. So could not I have done." Then he 
adjures Stow to "hope as well as I,” and turns from considering fruits to the sources 
of their toil. He sends a list of the varius ports, including the Cinque Ports, that 
have a mayor or bailey, all except Gravesend, which has a portreeve. Stow may get 
fuller information, "the very true plat," from Lord Cobham's secretary. He returns a 
manuscript of Asser's Saxon Chronicle; "it is not of the best and perfectest copy. I 
had done iwth it in an hour. If you have Floriacensis Wigornensis [the Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester] I would gladly see him a little." 


(4 


Stow, like Dee, was a Londoner and, within a year or two, of the same age. He 
had already published his Annals of England, which had then gone through four 
editions. 

Dee now began to keep a diary of his doings, written in the pages and margins 
of three fat quarto almanacs, bound in sheepskin and clasped. Quotations have 
perhaps already shown that his style, his spelling, his use of words, is that we expect 
from a man of his wide culture and reading. He was of the new learning, though 
before Shakespeare and Bacon. He had also two or more distinct handwritings, a 
roman hand with neat printed letters, and a scribbling hand. In the former all his 
manuscript works and his letters are written; his diary is in the last. This diary was 
quite unnoticed until about 1835, when the almanacs were discovered at Oxford in 
the Ashmolean Library, having been acquired by Elias Ashmole, a devout believer 
in hermetic philosophy and collector of all alchemical writings. They were 
transcribed (very inaccurately) by J.O. Halliwell and printed by the Camden Society 
in 1842. 

The books contain a strange medley of borrowings and lendings, births and 
deaths, illnesses, lawsuits, dreams and bickerings; observations of stars, eclipses and 
comets, above all of the weather (for Dee was a great meteorologist), of horoscopes, 
experiments in alchemy and topographical notes. Here are some of the earliest 
entries: — 

"1577. Jan. 16. The Earl of Leicester, Mr. Philip Sidney, and Mr. Dyer, etc., 
came to my house." This was Edward Dyer, Sidney's friend, afterwards to be 
dramatically associated with Dee and kelley in their reputed discovery of the secret 
of makig gold. "Feb. 19th. great wynde S.W., close, clowdy. March 11. My fall upon 
my right knucklebone about 9 o'clock. Wyth oyle of Hypericon in 24 hours eased 
above all hope. God be thanked for such his goodness to his creatures! March 12. 
Abrahamus Ortelius me invisit Mortlakii." This interesting visit from the great 
Dutch map-maker is entirely omitted in the printed diary. "May 20. I hyred the 
barber of Chyswick, Walter Hooper, to kepe my hedges and knots in as good order as 
he seed them then, and that to be done with twise cutting in the year, at the least, 
and he to have yearlly five shillings and meat and drink." 

Then he speaks of a visitor, Alexander Simon, who comes from persia, and 
has promised his "service" on his return, probably to assist with information on 
Eastern lore and wisdom. His friend and neighbour, William Herbert, sends him 
notes upon his already published Monas. Another work is ready for press, and he is 
constrained to raise money, whether for the printing or other expenses. In June he 
borrowed 40 pounds from one, 20 pounds from another, and 27 pounds upon "the 
chayn of gold." On August 19, his new book is put to printing (one hundred copies) 
at John Day's press in Aldersgate. 

This was another of those works, so pithy and so alive in their remarkable 
application to the future, which have fallen with their author into undeserved 
neglect. Dee had made suggestions about supplying officers of the army with 
perspective glasses as part of their equipment. Now his friendship with the Gilberts, 
Davis, Hawkins, Frobisher, and others off the great sea-captains, drew his attention 
to the sister service and the sea power of "this blessed isle of Albion." He had spent 
most of the previous year (1576) in writing a series of volumes to be entitled 
"General and Rare Memorials pertayning to the perfect art of Navigation." The first 


volume, The British Monarchy, or Hexameron Brytannicum, was finished in 
August. It was dedicated to Christopher Hatton in some verses beginning: — 


“If privat wealth be leef and deere 
To any wight on British soyl, 

Ought public weale have any peere? 
To that is due all wealth and toyle. 


Whereof such lore as I of late 
Have lern'd, and for security, 
By godly means to Garde this state, 
To you I now send carefully." 


The intention is better than the lines. Dee was no poet, and even a bad 
versifier, but he would not have been a true Elizabethan had he not on special 
occasions dropped into rhyme, like the rest of his peers. 

The second volume, The British Complement, "larger in bulk than the 
English Bible," was written in the next four months and finished in December. It 
was never published; its author tells us it would cost many hundreds of pounds to 
print, because of the tables and figures requisite, and he must first have a 
"comfortable and sufficient opportunity or supply thereto." The necessary funds 
were never forthcoming, and the book remained in manuscript. A considerable 
part of it is devoted to an exposition of the "paradoxall" compass which its author 
had invented in 1557. 

The third volume was mysterious; it wsa to be "utterly suppressed or 
delivered to Vulcan his custody." The fourth was Famous and Rich Discoveries, a 
book, he thinks, "for British Honour and Wealth, of as great godly pleasure as 
worldly profit and delight." It was a work of great historical research which never 
saw the light. 

The prejudice against Dee was so strong, and he was so much misunderstood, 
some persons openly attributing his works to other writers, others accusing him of 
selfishly keeping all his knowledge to himself, many perverting his meaning 
through ignorance, and again one, a Dutch philosopher, publishing a treatise which 
was in substance a repetition of his, that he determined to withhold his name from 
the publication. The anonymity is not, however, very well maintained, for Dee 
used the flimsy device of a preface to the reader by an "unknown friend," in which 
all the griefs and ill usages of that "harmless and courteous gentleman," "that 
extraordinary studious gentleman," the author, are freely aired. Under the thin 
disguise, Dee's high opinion of his own merits peeps, nay stares, out. Slanders have 
been spread against him, a damaging letter counterfeited by Vincent Murphy, his 
name and fame injured; he has been called "the arch-conjurer of the whole 
kingdom." "Oh, a damnable sklander," he bursts out, "utterly untrue in the whole 
and in every worde and part thereof, as before the King of Kings will appear at the 
dreadful day." It is no conceit on Dee's part, with his European reputation, to say 
that he "had at God his most mercifull handes received a great Talent of knowledge 
and sciences, after long and painful and costly travails." And he goes on to say that 
he is both warned by God and of of his own disposition to enlarge the same and to 
communicate it to others, but now he finds himself discouraged; he cannot "sayl 


against the winds eye," or pen any more treatises for his disdainful and unthankful 
countrymen to use or abuse, or put his name to any writing. The unknown friend 
has no desire to flatter the studious gentleman, but considering all his contributions 
to learning, he may honestly say, without arrogancy and with great modesty, that "if 
in the foresaid whole course of his tyme he had found a constant and assistant 
Christian Alexander, Brytain should now now have been destitute of a Christian 
Aristotle"! 

But he soon gets engrossed in his subject, whichis to urge the importance of 
establishing “a Petty Navy Royall, of three score tall ships or more, but in no case 
fewer," of 80 to 200 tons burden, to be thoroughly equipped and manned "as a cinfirt 
abd safeguard to the Realme." He shows the security it would give to or merchants, 
the usefulness in "deciphering our coasts," sounding channels and harbours, 
observing of tides. Thousands of soldiers, he says, “will thus be hardened and well 
broke to the rage and disturbance of the sea, so that in time of need we shall not be 
forced to use all fresh-water Soldyers," but we shall have a crew of "hardy sea- 
soldyers" ready to hand. This is interesting as showing that the word "sailor" was 
not yet in use. Then he touches on the question of unemployment: "hundreds of 
lusty handsome men will this way be well occupied and have needful maintenance, 
which now are idle or want sustenance, or both." "These skilful sea-soldyers will be 
more traynable to martiall exploits, more quick-eyed and nimble [he quotes Pericles 
for this], than the landsmen.” The Petty Navy Royall, as apart from the Grand Navy 
Royall, will look after pirates, will protest our valuable fisheries, and generally serve 
us in better stead than four such forts as "Callys or Bulleyn." Coming to the 
financial side, he asserts that every natural born subject of this "British Empire" will 
willingly contribute towards this "perpetual benevolence for sea security" the 
hundredth penny of his rents and revenues, the five hundredth penny of his goods 
valuation, for the first seven years, and for the second seven the hundred and 
fiftieth penny and the seven hundred and fiftieth penny of goods valuation, the 
same, after fourteen years, to be commuted for ever to half the original contribution. 
He calculated this tax would amount to 100,000 pounds or over. If that is not 
sufficient, he would exact a second tax (exempting all such counties, towns, and the 
five ports, as have Letters Patent for such immunity) of the six hundredth penny of 
every one's goods and revenues. He would have twenty victualling ports, in every 
part of the kingdom, "the incredible abuses of purveyors duly reformed." He would 
have a stop put to carrying our gunpowder and saltpetre out of the realm. "Good 
God,” he cries, “who knoweth not what proviso is made and kept in other Common 
Weales against armour carrying out of their Limits?" He speaks of many hundred 
pieces of ordnance lately carried out of the kingdom, so that we must make new; 
and deplores the wholesale destruction of our forests and timber (which is needed 
for ships) to keep the iron works going. Then he foreshadows the Trinity House by 
asking for a "Grand Pilot generall of England." He outlines a scheme of navy 
pensions, and in relation to the fisheries quotes sanitary statutes of Richard II. He 
devotes a chapter to the history of "that peaceable and provident Saxon, King 
Edgar," his "yearly pastime of sailing round this island in summer, guarded by his 
fleet of 4,000 sail," and speaks of the efficiency of Edgar's navy and the maintenance 
of his forts upon the coast. Then he passes to his final argument. We must attain 
this "incredible political mystery" — the supermacy of our sea power. We must be 
"Lords of the Seas" in order that out “wits and travayles" may be employed at home 


for the enriching of the kingdom, that "our commodities (with due store reserve) 
may be carried abroad," and that peace and justice may reign. "For we must keep 
our own hands and hearts from doing or intending injury to any foreigner on sea or 
land." 

Enough has been said of this book, perhaps, to show that it is a remarkable 
contribution towards the history of the navy and the fishing industries of Britain. It 
may be contended that if within twelve years England could offer a crushing defeat 
to the greatest sea power of the world, and establish herself mistress of the seas, she 
was not in need of theoretical advice from a landsman on the subject, but at any rate 
Dee's treatise voices the ideals of the times, the hopes that inspired all true lovers of 
their country and of their Queen in the sixteenth century. In the thunders of the 
Armada they were to be realised. 


CHAPTER IV 


JANE DEE 


"Content I live, this is my stay, 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
I press to bear no haughty sway, 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies: 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring." 
— Sir Edward Dyer. 


That October the Queen and the whole Court were thrown into a perturbed 
state of mind by a strange appearance in the heavens. This was the comet which the 
Swedish astronomer, Kepler, declared to predict the appearance in the north of 
Europe of a prince who should lay waste all Germany, and should vanish in 1632. It 
was lucky for his prognostications that Gustavus Adolphus was really bornin 
Finland, did embroil Central Europe in the Thirty Years' War, and did die in 1632. 

What the “blazing star,” as they called it, foreboded, no one at Court could 
tell; Dee was summoned forthwith to expound the phenomenon. “Her Majestie 
took great pleasure to hear my opinion, for the judgment of some had unduly bred 
great fear and doubt in many of the Court, being men of no small account. For three 
diverse dayes she did use me." Dee did not forget to urge his suit to the Queen, not 
so much this time for preferment but for protection. 


"Her Majestie promised unto me great security against any of her kingdom 
that would by reason of any my rare studies and philosophical exercises unduly seek 
my overthrow. Whereupon I again to her Majestie made a very faithful and 
inviolable promise of great importance. The first part whereof, God is my witness I 
have truely and sincerely performed; tho' it be not yet evident, how truely, or of 
what incredible value. The second part, by God his great mercies and helps, may in 
due time be performed, if my plat for the meanes be not misused or defaced." 


Nearly two years passed before Dee married his second wife, 
Jane Fromond, of East Cheam, Surrey. She was a lady-in-waiting 


at the Court to Lady Howard of Effingham, wife of the Lord 
Admiral (Charles Howard) who was afterwards in command of the 
fleet victorious against the "invincible" Spanish Armada. Lady 
Howard proved a true friend both to Jane and her elderly but 
learned husband throughout the rest of her life. 

He paid a long visit to the Court at Windsor a couple of months before the 
marriage, staying there from November 22 to December 1, 1577, and records 
interviews with the Queen on various days, and with "Mr. Secretary Walsingham." 
It may be presumed that the marriage was then arranged, for without the Queen's 
consent it could never have taken place. Just before leaving, he had a conversation 
with Sir Christopher Hatton, the newly-made knight of that day (December 1). 

The marriage took place on February 5, 1578, at one o'clock, as the bridegroom 
tells in his diary, but at what church he omits to say. Perhaps it took place in a Royal 
Chapel at Court. The young bride was twenty-two. She was a clever, well-born 
woman, hasty and quick-tempered, but of a steadfast and thorough faithfulness. It 
was no easy task to be the wife of a brilliant and erudite mathematician nearly thirty 
years her senior, but to the end of her days Jane proved herself a true and fitting 
helpmate, a most careful and devoted mother to her eight children. Little could she 
have foreseen at this bridal hour into what strange paths the coming years would 
lead her. Dee's devotion to his Jane, his growing respect for her force of character, is 
faithfully reflected in his diary, where every detail of her doings and her health is 
studiously entered. 

Before the end of the year, he had to leave home and undertake a sudden 
journey abroad at the command of the Queen's ministers. Elizabeth, in spite of an 
iron constitution, was ill and distracted with toothache and rheumatic pains. She 
had come to Richmond from Greenwich on September 25, and the next day the fine 
weather broke up. "The first rayn that came for many a day,” says Dee, “all pasture 
about us was withered. Rayn in afternone like Aprile showres." A week or two 
after this he was summoned to Hampton Court, and had a conference of two hours 
with the Queen, from nine to eleven in the morning. Dr. Bayly, the Queen's 
physician, came to Mortlake on October 16 to consult with him, for his profound 
hermetic studies gave him all the prestige of a super-doctor. On the 22nd Jane (Dee 
still writes of her as "Jane Fromonds," probably to distinguish her from his mother, 
Jane Dee) went to Hampton Court. She found the Queen no better, in fact a worse 
fit of paint than ever occurred on the 25th, lasting from nine in the evening till after 
midnight. On the 28th, Leicester and Walsingham decided to send Dee abroad to 
consult with some foreign physician about the malady. He was given his 
instructions at nine o'clock on November 4th; on the 7th he reached Gravesend, 
and sailed from Lee onthe 9th. By three o'clock on the 14th, he was in Hamburg; in 
Berlin on December 6; and on the 11th at Frankfurt-upon-Oder. The entry on the 
15th, "newes of Turnifer's comming, 8 o'clock, by a speciall messenger," looks as if 
the object of his journey was attained. There are no more details of the business. 

The diary is resumed in March, 1579, with some trivial entries about his 
showing Mr. John Lewis and his son, the physician, how to draw aromatical oils, 
and a note of his cat getting a young fledgling sparrow that “had never had but one 
— the right — wing, naturally." 

Dee's mother surrendered to him on June 15, 1579, the house and lands at 
Mortlake, with reversion to his wife Jane, and to his heirs and assigns after him, for 


ever. The document was delivered to him by a surveyor from Wimbledon (in 
which parish Mortlake was included) under the tree by the church. The fine for the 
surrender — twenty shillings — was paid to the Queen, as Lady of the Manor, on 
October 31. 

A month later, on his fifty-second birthday, July 13, 1579, Dee's eldest son, 
Arthur, was born. The event was coincident with another, for that same night, at 
ten o'clock, Jane's father, Mr. Fromond (Dee always adds an "s" to the name), was 
seized with a fit and rendered speechless; he died on Tuesday, the 14th, at four in the 
morning. Arthur was christened at three o'clock on the 16th; Edward Dyer and "Mr. 
Doctor Lewis, judge of the Admiralty," were his godfathers; his godmother was one 
of Dee's Welsh relations, "my cosen, Mistress Blanche Parry, of the Queen's Privy 
Chamber." She was represented by another cousin, Mistress Aubrey, from Kew. 
“August 9. Jane Dee churched,” is almost the next thing recorded. 

Dyer was already a person in considerable favour with the Queen. He was 
Sidney's great friend, and after the poet's death on the field of Zutphen, was legatee 
of half his books. Dyer was no mean poet himself, even among his greater 
compeers. He is the author of those immortal verses on "Contentment," beginning 
“My mind to me a kingdom is," which were set to music in 1588 by William Byrd. 
We shall meet him again in these pages. 

Dee of course knew all about Elizabeth's long flirtation with the King of 
France's brother, Duc d'Alencon, and her diplomatic holding off from the match. 
He notes Mr. Stafford's arrival as an emissary from "Monsieur." The Queen kept a 
very tender spot in her heart for this ugly little deformed suitor, and Dee has a 
remarkable note of a call from her at Mortlake as she returned from Walsingham's 
on February 11, 1583: "Her Majesty axed me obscurely of Monsieur's state. I said he 
was 

" (dead-alive). 

Pupils now began to resort to Dee. "John Elmeston, student of Oxford, cam to 
me for dialling." "Mr. Lock brought Benjamin his sonne to me: his eldest sonne 
also, called Zacharie, cam then with him." This was Michael Lock, the traveller. 
Zachary was the eldest of Lock's fifteen children; Benjamin afterwards wrote on 
alchemy — A Picklock for Ripley's Castle. 

It was a stormy October, of continuous rains and floods for three or four days 
and nights, and a "raging wynde at west and southerly." Six persons were drowned 
in the Kew ferry boat, "by reason of the vehement and high waters overwhelming 
the boat aupon the roap, but the negligens of the ferryman set there to help." Mrs. 
Dee had a strange dream that "one cam to her and touched her, saying, “Mistress 
Dee, you are conceived of child, whose name must be Zacharias; be of good chere, he 
sal do well, as this doth.’” This, meaning Arthur, had a sharp illness soon after, 
however, and when the next child arrived, in two years' time, it chanced to be a girl, 
who was named Katherine. So the dream went by contraries after all. Arthur was 
weaned in August, and his nurse discharged, with her wages, ten shillings, for the 
quarter ending at Michaelmas, paid in full. Dee is an exact accountant as well as 
diarist, and enters every payment with precise care. 

The Queen came riding down from Richmond in her coach, to see what her 
astrologer was doing, on Septermber 17, 1580, and put the household in a flutter. 
She took 


"The higher way of Mortlake field, and when she came right against the 
church, she turned down toward my house. And when she was against my garden 
in the field, her Majestie stayed there a good while, and then came into the field at 
the great gate of the field, where her Majestie espied me at the door, making 
reverent and dutiful obeysance unto her; and with her hand, her Majestie beckoned 
for me to come to her, and I came to her coach side; her Majesty then very speedily 
pulled off her glove and gave me her hand to kiss; and to be short, her Majestie 
willed me to resort oftener to her Court, and by some of her Privy Chamber to give 
her to weete when I am there." 


One can picture the gorgeously dressed and pearl-bedecked Queen, her 
auburn hair glistening in the sun, beckoning majestically to her astrologer, bidding 
him attend and swell the troops of courtiers and admirers, demanding imperiously 
to be let know when he came, and to be kept informed of all he did. Dee was a 
handsome man, tall and slender; he wore a beard, pointed and rather long. Among 
the crowd of personable courtiers in their rich and most becoming suits, he would 
be no inconspicuous figure. 

It was perhaps the publication of the first volume of the "General and Rare 
Memorials pertayning to the art of perfect Navigation" that brought Dee into 
intimate relations with the navigators of the time. Or it may have been his 
intimacy with them that suggested the work. the Hexameron appeared in 
September, 1577, and in November the diarist first records a visit from one of them: 
"Sir Umfrey Gilbert cam to me at Mortlake." Gilbert was then living at Limehouse, 
engaged in writing discourses on naval strategy and discovery. A few months later, 
Dee mentions a suggestion he gave to Richard Hakluyt, the author of the fascinating 
histories of the voyages: "I told Mr. Daniel Rogers, Mr. Hakluyt of the Middle 
Temple being by, that Kyng Arthur and King Mary, both of them, did conquer 
Gelindia, lately called Friseland, which he so noted presently in his written copy of 
Monumenthensis, for he had no printed book thereof." On August 5, one of 
Gilbert's company, "Mr. Reynolds of Bridewell, tok his leave of me as he passed 
toward Dartmouth to go with Sir Umfrey Gilbert toward Hochelaga." The 
expedition sailed from Dartmouth on September 23, Sir Humphrey having obtained 
his long-coveted charter to plant a colony in the New World in June. All his money 
was sunk in this unfortunate expedition, which only met diasaster at the hands of a 
Spanish fleet. Undaunted, however, Sir Humphrey set to work to collect more 
funds and information to pursue his end. With the first Dee could not help him 
much; with the last he believed he could, and in return he exacted a stake in the 
results: "1580, Aug. 28th. my dealing with Sir Humfrey Gilbert graunted me my 
request to him made by letter, for the royalties of discovery all to the north above 
the parallell of the 50 degree of latitude, in the presence of Stoner, Sir John Gilbert 
his servant or reteiner; and thereupon took me by the hand with faithful promises, 
in his lodging of Cooke's house in Wichcross Streete, where we dyned, onely us 
three together, being Satterday." 


It was more than two years before Gilbert succeeded in getting enough other 
persons to embark their capital in his project, and then he set out on his final 
voyage, the second to Newfoundland (the first having been assisted by Raleigh, his 
half-brother, in 1578). We all know the end, how, after he had planted "his raw 


colony of lazy landsmen, prison birds and sailors," he set out in his little vessel, The 
Squirrel, to explore the coast and sandbanks between Cape Breton Island and 
Newfoundland, and then headed for England. In a storm off the Azores, the little 
ship foundered and ws lost, its captain's last words being, "We are as near Heaven by 
sea as by land." 

With another brother, Adrian Gilbert, Dee had much closer relations, as we 
shall shortly see. This younger half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh was reputed "a 
great chemist in those days," which of course meant something of an alchemist. He 
is associated in one's mind with “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother,” that 
accomplished and beautiful inspirer of the most exquisite epitaph ever penned, for 
he was one of the "ingenious and learned men" who filled her house at Wilton "so 
that it ws like a college." The Countess of Pembroke spent a great deal yearly in the 
study of alchemy, and kept Adrian as a laborant for a time. He is described as a 
buffoon who cared not what he said to man or woman of any quality. Bringing 
John Davis, another of the breezy Devon sea captains, Adrian came to Mortlake to 
effect a reconciliation after some uncomfortable passages caused, as they found, by 
dishonest dealings on the part of William Emery, whom they now exposed. "John 
Davis say'd that he might curse the tyme that ever he knew Emery, and so much 
followed his wicked counsayle and advyse. 5o just is God!" Here again we suspect 
Dee's reputation for “magic” had been the trouble. 

With the discovery of so many new coasts and islands across in the Western 
seas, the Queen was anxious to know what right she had to call them hers, and what 
earlier navigators had sailed to them before. After Frobisher's three voyages in 
search of the North-West Passage, she sent for the author of the Hexameron and 
bade him set forth her title to Greenland, Estoteland (Newfoundland) and Friseland. 
This document he calls "Her Majestie's commandment — Anno 1578." Either he 
prepared another, or did not present this to the Queen for two years. 


1580. — "On Monday Oct. 3, at 11 of the clock before none, I delivered my two 
Rolls of the Queene's Majestie's title unto herself in the garden at Richmond, who 
appointed after dynner to heare fuder of the matter. Therfore betweene one and two 
afternone, I was sent for into her highness Pryvy Chamber, where the Lord 
Threasurer allso was, who having the matter slightly then in consultation, did seme 
to doubt much that I had or could make the argument probable for her highnes' title 
so as I pretended. Wheruppon I was to declare to his honor more playnely, and at 
his leyser, what I had sayd and could say therein, which I did on Tuesday and 
Wensday following, at his chamber, where he used me very honorably on his 
behalf." 


The next day Dee fancied that Burleigh slighted him. He called to see him, 
and was not admitted; he stood in the ante- chamber when the great man came out, 
but the Lord Treasurer swept by and "did not or would not speak to me." Probably 
he was pondering deeply on important matters of state. Dee's hopes of preferment 
fell to the ground, and he was persuaded that "some new grief was conceyved." Dee 
was ambitious; he was not yet surfeited with fame; of wealth he had none, hardly 
even a competency; he was vain, and he knew that he had gifts which few of his 
countrymen could rival or even understand; and he was no longer young. Such 


advantages as he could attain must be secured quickly, if they were to be enjoyed at 
all. 


“On the 10th, at four o'clock in the morning my mother Jane Dee dyed at 
Mortlake; she made a godlye ende: God be praysed therfore! She was 77 yere old." 


News of this event quickly travelled to the Court at Richmond, and the 
Queen determined to signalise her favour to Dee and her gratification at Burleigh's 
report of his geographical labours, which reached her on the same day as the news of 
his loss, by a personal visit of condolence. 


“Oct. 10th. The Quene's Majestie, to my great cumfort (hora quinta), cam 
with her trayn from the court, and at my dore graciously calling me to her, on 
horsbak, exhorted me briefly to take my mother's death patiently, and withall told 
me that the Lord Threasurer had greatly commended my doings for her title, which 
he had to examyn, which title in two rolls he had brought home two hours before; 
and delivered to Mr. Hudson for me to receive at my coming from my mother's 
burial at church. Her Majestie remembered allso how at my wive's death, it was her 
fortune likewise to call uppon me." 


So the fancied slight was nothing. The Queen's second remarkably-timed 
visit was followed up by an haunch of venison from my Lord Treasurer, and an 
atmosphere of satisfaction reigned. One of the rolls of which Dee writes is still in 
existence. It has on one side of the parchment a large map of "Atlantis," or America, 
drawn with the skill of a practised cartographer. At the top is his name, "Joannes 
Dee," and the date, "Anno 1580." Among his papers is a smaller map, upon which 
large tracts in the Polar regions are marked "Infinite yse." Thge other side of the roll 
is devoted to proving the Queen's title to lands she would never see or hear of, 
under the four following heads: "1. The Clayme in Particular. 2. The Reason of the 
Clayme. 3. The Credit of the Reason. 4. The value of that Credit by Force of Law." 

Dee was also busied this summer attending at the Muscovy House and 
writing instructions and drawing a chart for the two captains, Charles Jackson and 
Arthur Pett, for their North-East voyage to "Cathay," or China. 

He had perhaps joined the Company of the Merchant Venturers, for in 
March, 1579, he had signed a letter with Sir Thomas Gresham, Martin Frobisher (as 
every one knows, he was knighted in the thick of the Armada fight), and others, to 
the Council of State, desiring that those Adventurers who have not paid shall be 
admonished to send in contributions without delay. Another very interesting 
remark tells how "Young Mr. Hawkins, who had byn with Sir Francis Drake, came 
to me to Mortlake, in June, 1581; also Hugh Smith, who had just returned from the 
Straits of Magellan." In November, Dee is observing "the blasing star," or comet, of 
which, with its long tail, he makes a drawing on the margin of his diary. By the 
22nd it had disappeared: "Although it were a cler night, I could see it no more." 

On June 7, 1581, at half-past seven in the morning, Dee's second child and 
eldest daughter, Katherine, was born. She was christened on the 10th, her sponsors 
being Lady Katherine Crofts, wife of Sir James Crofts, Controller of the Queen's 
Household; Mistress Mary Scudamore, of the Privy Chamber, the Queen's cousin; 


and Mr. Packington, also a court gentleman. The infant was put out to nurse, first at 
Barnes with Nurse Maspely, then transferred to Goodwife Bennett. On August 11 


"Katherine Dee was shifted to nurse Garrett at Petersham, on Fryday, the next 
day after St. Lawrence day, being the 11th day of the month. My wife went on foot 
with her, and Ellen Cole, my mayd, George and Benjamin, in very great showers of 
rain." 


Nevertheless the little Katherine seemed to flourish, and there are entries of 
monthly payments of six shillings to her nurse, with allowance for candles and 
soap, up to August 8 of the following year, when "Kate is sickly," and on the 20th is 
reported as "still diseased." Four or five days after, she ws taken from nurse Garret, 
of Petersham, and weaned at home. The mother had several times been over to see 
the child, sometimes on foot, attended by George or Benjamin, the servants, and 
once by water with "Mistress Lee in Robyn Jackes bote." The children seemed in 
trouble at this time, for about seven weeks before Arthur "fell from the top of the 
Watergate Stayres, down to the fote from the top, and cut his forhed on the right 
eyebrow." This was at the old landing-place at Mortlake. Their childish ailments 
are always most carefully recorded in the diary, even when the cause is a box on the 
ears — probably well earned — from their quick-tempered mother. Jane's friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Scudamore, and their daughter, and the Queen's dwarf, Mrs. Tomasin, 
all came for a night to Mortlake. Jane went back with Mistress Scudamore to the 
Court at Oatlands. A number of other visitors are named, including “Mr. Fosker of 
the wardrobe." 


CHAPTER V 


THE SEARCH FOR A MEDIUM 


“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate'er you may believe 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception, which is truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it and makes all error; and to KNOW 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without." 

— Browning, Paracelsus. 


Dee had always, working with and under him, a number of young students 
and assistants, who were admitted more or less to his inner counsels. If they proved 
apt and diligent, he would reward them with promises of alchemical secrets, 
"whereby they might honestly live"; once he promised 100 pounds, ^to be paid as 
soon of my own clere hability, I myght spare so much." This was a very safe 


provison. Generous as he was, lavish to a fault, money never stuck near him, nor 
was it of the least value in his eyes, except as a means of advancing science and 
enriching others. 

Naturally, jealousies arose among the assistants. They would suddenly 
depart from his service, and spread ignorant and perverted reports of his 
experiments. Roger Cook, who had been with his master fourteen years, took 
umbrage "on finding himself barred from vew of my philosophical dealing with 
Mr. Henrick." He had imagined himself the chosen confidant, for to him Dee had 
revealed, December 28, 1579, what he considered a great alchemical secret “of the 
action of the elixir of salt, one upon a hundred." Roger was now twenty-eight, "of a 
melancholik nature, and had been pycking and devising occasions of just cause to 
depart on the sudden," for he was jealous of a newer apprentice. "On September 
7th, 1581, Roger went for alltogether from me." But it was not "alltogether," for 
Roger returned when Dee was old and inform and poor, and remained serving him 
almost to the end. There was always something patriarchal in Dee's care for the 
members of his large household, evidenced abundantly in his diary. No doubt their 
loyalty to him was often severely tried by harsh and cruel outside rumours, but as 
they knew and loved his real nature they only drew closer towards him. 

A new phase of his character is now forced upon us. He has appeared 
hitherto as the man of learning, astronomer and mathematician, a brilliant lecturer 
and demonstrator, diligent in probing the chemical and alchemical secrets of which 
his vast reading, his foreign correspondence, and his unique library gave him 
cognisance. Interested in geographical discovery and history, a bibliographical and 
mathematical writer, his genuine contributions to science had been considerable. 
He had written upon navigation and history, logic, travel, geometry, astrology, 
heraldry, genealogy, and many other subjects. He had essayed to found a National 
Library, and was contemplating a great work upon the reformation of the Calendar. 
But these purely legitimate efforts of his genius were discounted in the eyes of his 
contemporaries by the absurd suspicions with which his name had been associated 
ever since his college days. After his arrest and trial by Bonner, he never really 
succeeded in shaking off this savour of something magical. The popular idea of Dee 
in league with evil powers was, of course, the natural result of ignorance and dull 
understanding. To a public reared in superstition, untrained in reasoning, 
unacquainted with the simple laws of gravitation, the power to raise heavy bodies 
in the air at will, to see pictures in a simple crystal globe, or converse with 
projections of the air, to forecast a man's life by geometric or planetary calculations, 
and to discern the influence of one chemical or mineral substance upon another, 
seemed diabolically clever and quite beyond human agency. Even to study Nature 
and her secrets was to lay oneself open to the suspicion of being a magician. We 
must remember that in the early years of Queen Elizabeth's reign it was thought 
necessary to pass an Act of Parliament decreeing that all who practised sorcery 
causing death should suffer death; if only injury was caused, imprisonment and the 
pillory whould be the punishment. Any conjuration of an evil spirit was to be 
punished by death as a felon, without benefit of clergy or sanctuary. Any discovery 
of hidden treasure by magical means was punishable by death for a second offence. 

But if "magic" was tottering on its throne, the reign of alchemy was still 
uncontested. Belief in it was universal, its great votaries in the past were of all 
nations. St. Dunstan of Glastonbury, Roger Bacon, Raymond Lully, Canon George 


Ripley of Bridlington, Albertus Magnus, Cornelius Agrippa, Arnold de Villa Nova 
and Paracelsus, all their writings, and hundreds of others, Dee had in his library and 
constantly upon his tongue. Alchemy was not only a science, it was a religion and a 
romance. It was even then enduring the birth-throes and sickly infancy of modern 
chemistry, and the alchemists' long search for the secret of making gold has been 
called one of its crises. Long after this it was still an article of faith, that such a man 
as Robert Boyle did not deny. We cannot forget that even that great chemist, Sir 
Humphry Davy, reverenced the possibility, and refused to say that the alchemist's 
belief in the power to make gold was erroneous. How unlike Dante's keen irony of 
the dark and groping men who seek for "peltro," or tin whitened with mercury. But 
alchemy was bursting with many other secrets beyond the manufacture of gold. The 
spiritual element abounding in all minerals, and the symbolism underlying every 
actual substance, were deeply imbedded in it. It was a scienceof ideals. It ever led its 
followers on to scale illimitable heights of knowledge, for in order to surpass all 
material and rational nature, and attain the crowning end, did not God delegate His 
own powers to the sage? So the art of healing was thought the noblest, the most 
Godlike task, and no means of attaining hermetic wisdom were untried. The 
psychical world became every bit as real to these religious mystics as the physical and 
rational, which they understood so vaguely. Even the strange shapes which escaped 
from the retorts of the old alchemists were known to them as "souls." Their 
successors called them spirits. Paracelsus named them as mercury, and it was left to 
his pupil, Van Helmont, the true founder of all modern chemistry, to give the 
name of gas. 

It is easy to see how Dee, the astrologer, grew into close touch with those 
psychic phenomena which, though they have become extremely familiar to us, as 
yet continue to baffle our most scientific researches. When he first became 
conscious of his psychic powers, and how far he himself was mediumistic, is harder 
to discern. It is on May 25, 1581, that he makes in his diary the momentous entry: — 
"I had sightin Chrystallo offered me, and I saw." We may take it that he "saw" 
through a medium, for he never afterwards seems to have been able to skry without 
one. Perhaps his first crystal had then been given him, although, as we have seen, 
he already owned several curious mirrors, one said to be of Mexican obsidian such 
as was used for toilet purposes by that ancient race. He had made a study of optics, 
and in his catalogue of the manuscripts of his library are many famous writings on 
the spectrum, perspective and burning glasses, etc. Then came the trouble with 
Roger, “his incredible doggedness and ungratefulness against me to my face, almost 
ready to lay violent hands on me." Dee hears strange rappings and knockings in his 
chamber. A gentleman came from Lewisham to consult him about a dream many 
times repeated. Dee prays with him, and "his dream is confirmed and better 
instruction given." A mysterious fire breaks out for the second time in "the 
maydens" chamber at night. The knocking is heard again, this time accompanied 
with a voice repeated ten times. No words apparently, but a sound like "the schrich 
of an owl, but more longly drawn and more softly, as it were in my chamber." He 
has a strange "dream of being naked and my skyn all over wrought with work like 
some kinde of tuft mockado, with crosses blew and red; and on my left arm, abowt 
the arm in a wreath, these words I read: — “Sine me nihil potestis facere.” And 
another the same night of Mr. Secretary Walsingham, Mr. Candish and myself." 
Then he was ten days from home, at "Snedgreene, with John Browne, to hear and 


see the manner of the doings." Evidently some remarkable manifestation. he was 
becoming more interested in psychic problems, but he was not able to proceed 
without a medium, and the right one had not yet appeared. 

Meanwhile, he fills his diary with all manner of interesting news. Vincent 
Murphy, the “cosener” who had defamed him, and against whom in September, 
1580, he had instituted a troublesome law-suit, was condemned by a jury at the 
Guildhall to pay 100 pounds damages. "With much adoe, I had judgment against 
him." Five or six months later, he agreed with Mr. Godolphin to release the 
cosener. Jean Bodin, the famous French writer on witches, and publicist, had come 
to England with "Monsieur," and Dee was introduced to him by Castelnau, the 
French ambassador, in the "Chamber of Presence at Westminster." Letters came 
from Doctor Andreas Hess, the occult philosopher, sent through Dee's friend, 
Richard Hesketh, agent at Antwerp. There are also letters from Rome. John 
Leonard Haller, of Hallerstein by Worms, came to him to say he had received 
instructions for his journey into "Quinsay [or Northern china], which jorney I 
moved him unto, and instructed him plentifully for observing the variation of the 
compassin all places as he passed." He notes, as if it were a common occurrence, a 
“fowl falling out" between two earls at Court, Leicester and Sussex [the Lord 
Chamberlain], tells how they "called each other traytor, wheruppon both were 
commanded to keepe to theyre chambers at Greenwich, wher the Court was." It 
sounds like a schoolboys' quarrel, but the royal schoolmistress would have them 
both know that they were in disgrace for a time. In July, there was an eclipse of the 
moon, but it was "clowdy, so as I could not perceyve it." In August, about half-past 
eight on the night of the 26th, "a strange Meteore in forme of a white clowde 
crossing galaxium, lay north and sowth over our zenith. This clowde was at length 
from the S.E. to the S.W., sharp at both ends, and in the West it was forked for a 
while. It was about sixty degrees high, it lasted an howr, all the skye clere abowt and 
fayr star-shyne." 

Dee made a journey into Huntingdonshire, by St. Neots, to Mr. Hickman's at 
Shugborough, in the county of Warwick. Young Bartholomew Hickman was 
afterwards to become the companion and servant of his old age, and manifested 
some slight mediumistic powers. On the way home, a month or two later, Dee rode 
into Sussex to Chailey, probably to the glass workds there. The Queen and 
"Monsieur" were at Whitehall. 

A pretty little scene was enacted at Mortlake at the New Year, when "Arthur 
Dee and Mary Herbert, they being but 3 yere old, the eldest of them, did mak as it 
were a shew of childish marriage, of calling each other husband and wife." Then 
Dee essays a harmless little play upon words. "The first day Mary Herbert cam to her 
father's house at Mortlake, the second day she came to her father's hosue at East 
Shene." Mrs. Dee went the same day to see the baby Katherine at Nurse Garret's, 
and Mistress Herbert went with her. So the two families were in great unity. 

Sir George Peckham, who sailed with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, came to consult 
Dee about exploration in North America, and promised a share in his patent of the 
new lands. He also sent down his sea-master, Mr. Clement, and another gentleman, 
Mr. Ingram, to see the mathematician. For Sir John Killigrew, Dee devised "a way 
of protestation to save him harmless for compounding for the Spaniard who was 
robbed: he promised me fish against Lent." Haller came again to get instructions 
how to transfer his money to Nuremburg, and to get letters of introduction to 


Constantinople. By him, Dee sent letters to correspondents in Venice, where the 
German explorer was to winter. 

Mr. Newbury, who had been in India, came early in the New Year. Dee 
recounts how the stage in that well-known old London place of amusement, the 
Paris Garden, on Bankside, Southwark, fell down suddenly while it was crammed 
with people beholding the bear-baiting. "Many people were killed thereby, more 
hurt, and all amazed. The godly expound it as a due plague of God for the 
wickedness there used, and teh Sabbath day so profanely spent." Sunday was the 
great day for the bear-fights. 


“1583. — Jan. 23. Mr. Secretarie Walsingham cam to my howse, where by 
good luk he found Mr. Awdrian Gilbert, and so talk was begonne of Northwest 
Straights discovery. 

"Jan. 24. Mr. Awdrian Gilbert and John Davis went by appointment to Mr. 
Secretary, to Mr. Beale his house, where only we four were secret, and we made Mr. 
Secretarie privie of the N.W. passage, and all charts and rutters were agreed uppon 
in generall. 

"Feb. 3. Mr. Savile, Mor. Powil the younger, travaylors, Mr. Ottomeen his 
sonne cam to be acquaynted with me. 

"Feb. 4. Mr. Edmunds of the Privie Chamber, Mr. Lee, Sir Harry Lee, his 
brother, who had byn in Moschovia, cam to be acquaynted with me. 

"Feb. 11. The Queene lying at Richmond went to Mr. Secretarie Walsingham 
to dynner; she coming by my dore gratiously called me to her, and so I went by her 
horse side as far as where Mr. Hudson dwelt. 

"Feb. 18. Lady Walsingham cam suddenly to my house very freely, and 
shortly after that she was gone, cam Syr Francis himself, and Mr. Dyer. 

“March 6. I and Mr. Adrian Gilbert and John Davis did mete with Mr. 
Alderman Barnes, Mr. Townson and Mr. Yong and Mr. Hudson, about the N.W. 
passage. 

"March 17. Mr. John Davys went to Chelsey with Mr. Adrian Gilbert to Mr. 
Radforths, and so, the 18th day from thence, to Devonshyre. 

" April 18. The Queene went from Richmond toward Greenwich, and at her 
going on horsbak, being new up, she called for me by Mr. Rawly his putting her in 
mynde, and she sayd ^quod defertur non aufertur, and gave me her right hand to 
kisse." 


While these every-day events were going on and being chronicled, Dee was 
also occupying himself with the search for a medium. He first tried one named 
Barnabas Saul (he seems to have been a licensed preacher), who professed himself 
an occultist. Saul gives news of buried treasure — great chests of precious books 
hidden somewhere near Oundle in Northamptonshire, but the disappointed book- 
lover finds the hoard an illusion. Then Saul, who slept in a chamber over the hall 
at Mortlake, is visited at midnight by "a spiritual creature." The first real seance that 
Dee records, "Actio Saulina," took place on December 21, 1581. The skryer was 
bidden to look into the "great crystalline globe," and a message was transmitted by 
the angel Annael through the percipient to the effect that many things should be 
declared to Dee, not by the present worker, "but by him that is assigned to the stone." 
After New Year's tide, on any day but the Sabbath, the stone was to be set inthe sun, 
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the brighter the day the better, and sight should be given. The sitters might "deal 
both kneeling and sitting." When we consider how very real to a devout person in 
the Middle Ages apparitions of the devil and of evil spirits were, there seems 
nothing at all extraordinary in Dee's belief that good spirits also might be permitted 
to come to his call, for purposes of good. A month or two after this, Saul was 
indicted on some charge and tried in Westminster Hall, but, thanks to Mr. Serjeant 
Walmesley and a couple of clever lawyers, he was acquitted. There was an end of 
his clairvoyance, however: "he confessed he neyther herd or saw any spirituall 
crature any more." If the accusation against him had been that of sorcery, he was 
wise to risk no further appearances in Westminster Hall. He seems to have spread 
abroad many false reports about Dee, who reproached him bitterly when he called at 
Mortlake a few months later. Dee had, however, gained psychical experience by 
these early and tentative experiments. The field was now open for a maturer 
applicant. When he arrived, he was to change the whole current of Dee's life and 
outlook, to become at once a helper and a stumbling-block, a servant and a master, 
loving as a son, treacherous as only a jealous foe. It was a strange fate that sent 
Edward Kelley to Dee at this moment, when everything was ripe for his appearance. 
And it was characteristic of the man that he was ushered into Dee's life under a 
feigned name. On March 8, two days after Saul had confessed he saw and heard no 
more of the spirits, Dee writes in his diary, "Mr. Clerkson and his frende cam to my 
howse." He makes the visit very emphatic by repeating the information: "Barnabas 
went home abowt 2 or 3 o'clock, he lay not at my howse now; he went, I say, on 
Thursday, and Mr. Clerkson came." At nine o'clock the same night, there was a 
wonderful exhibition of the aurora in the northern and eastern heavens, which Dee 
describes minutely in Latin in the diary. The next day, March 9, he mentions 
Clerkson's friend by name as "Mr. Talbot," and shows how that individual appears 
to have begun ingratiating himself with his new patron by telling him what a bad 
man his predecessor was. Barnabas had said that Dee would mock at the new 
medium; Barnabas had "cosened" both Clerkson and Dee. This, Talbot professed to 
have been told by "a spiritual creature." The pair proceeded at once to business. On 
the 10th, they sat downto gaze into "my stone in a frame given me of a friend," with 
very remarkable results. Information was vouchsafed that they should jointly 
together have knowledge of the angels, if the will of God, viz., conjunction of mind 
and prayer between them, be performed. They were bidden to "abuse not this 
excellency nor overshadow it with vanity, but stick firmly, absolutely and perfectly 
in the love of God for his honour, together." There were forty-nine good angels, all 
their names beginning with B, who were to be answerable to their call. The first 
entry that Dee makes in his Book of Mysteries concerning Talbot is as follows: — 


"One Mr. Edward Talbot cam to my howse, and he being willing and desyrous 
to see or shew something in spirituall practise, wold have had me to have done 
something therein. And I truely excused myself therein: as not, in the vulgarly 
accownted magik, neyther studied or exercised. But confessed myself long tyme to 
have byn desyrous to have help in my philosophicall studies through the cumpany 
and information of the blessed Angels of God. And thereuppon, I brought furth to 
him my stonein the frame (which was given me of a frende), and I sayd unto him 
that I was credibly informed that to it (after a sort) were answerable Aliqui Angeli 
boni. And also that I was once willed by a skryer to call for the good Angel Annael 


to appere in that stone in my owne sight. And therefore I desyred him to call him, 
and (if he would) Anachor and Anilos likewise, accounted good angels, for I was not 
prepared thereto. 

“He [Talbot] settled himself to the Action, and on his knees at my desk, setting 
the stone before him, fell to prayer and entreaty, etc. In the mean space, I in my 
Oratory did pray and make motion to God and his good creatures for the furdering 
of this Action. And within one quarter of an hour (or less) he had sight of one in 
the stone." 


The one to appear was Uriel, the Spirit of Light. On the 14th, the angel 
Michael appeared, and gave Dee a ring with a seal. Only on two other occasions 
does a tangible object pass between them. Dee was overjoyed at the success of his 
new "speculator" or "skryer"; the sittings were daily conducted until March 21, 
when the medium was overcome with faintness and giddiness, and Michael, who 
was conversing with him, bade them rest and wait for a quarter of an hour. The 
next day, Talbot departed from Mortlake, being bidden by Michael to go fetch some 
books of Lord Monteagle's which were at Lancaster, or thereby, and which would 
else perish. 

He returned before long, and all through April, instructions were being given 
at the sittings for the future revelations. elaborate preparations were needed, and 
they were describedin minute detail. 

By April 29, a square table, "the table of practice," was complete. It was made 
of sweet wood, and was about two cubits high ("by two cubits I mean our usual 
yard"), with four legs. On its sides certain characters, as revealed, were to be written 
with sacred yellow oil, such as is used in chruches. Each leg was to be set upon a seal 
of wax made in the same pattern as the larger seal, “Sigilla AEmeth," which was to 
be placed upon the centre of the table, this seal to be made of perfect, that is, clean 
purified wax, 9 inches in diameter, 27 inches or more in circumference. It was to be 
an inch and half a quarter of an inch thick, and upon the under-side was to be a 
figure as below. 


It was a mystical sign, similar to those in use in the East, and also used by contemporary astrologers 
[INSERT ILLUSTRATION] 


The four letters in the centre are the initials of the Hebrew words, "Thou art great for ever, O Lord," 
which were considered a charm in the Middle Ages. 


The upper side of the seal was engraved with an elaborate figure obtained in 
the following manner. First, a table of forty-nine squares was drawn and filled up 
with the seven names of God — "names not known to the angels, neither can they 
be spoken or read of man. These names bring forth seven angels, the governors of 
the heavens next unto us. Every letter of the angels' names bringeth forth seven 
daughters. Every daughter bringeth forth seven daughters. Every daughter her 
daughter bringeth forth a son. Every son hath his son." 

The seal “was not to be looked upon without great reverence and devotion." 

It is extremely curious and interesting to relate that two of these tablets of 
wax, "Sigillum Dei," and one of the smaller seals for the feet of the table, with a 
crystal globe, all formerly belonging to Dee, are still preserved in the British 


Museum, having come there from Sir Thomas Cotton's library, where the table of 
practice was also long preserved. 

The spirits were kind enough to say: "We have no respect of cullours," but 
the table was to be set upon a square of red silk as changeable (i.e., shot) as may be, 
two yards square, and a red silk cover, with "knops or tassels" at the four corners, 
was to be laid over the seal, and to hang below the edge of the table. The crystal 
glove in its frame was then to be set upon the centre of the cover, resting on the seal 
with the silk between. 

The skryer seated himself in "the green chair" at the table, Dee at his desk to 
write down the conversations. These were noted by him then and there at the time, 
and he is careful to particularise any remark or addition told him by the Ckryer 
afterwards. Once a spirit tells him: "There is time enough, and we may take 
leisure.” Whereupon Dee conversed directly with the visitant; sometimes 
apparently only Talbot hears and repeats to him what is said. A golden curtain was 
usually first seen in the stone, and occasionally there was a long pause before it was 
withdrawn. Once Dee writes: “He taketh the darkness and wrappeth it up, and 
casteth it into the middle of the earthen globe.” The spirits generally appeared in 
the stone, but sometimes they stept down into a dazzling beam of light from it, and 
moved about the room. On some occasions a voice only is heard. At the close of 
the action, the “black cloth of silence is drawn,” and they leave off for the present. 

There are very few comments or general impressions of the actions left by 
Dee, but on one occasion he does use expressions that show his analytical powers to 
have been actively at work to account for the phenomena. He brought his reason to 
bear upon the means of communication with the unseen world in a remarkable 
manner. In speaking to the angels one day he said: “I do think you have no organs 
or Instruments apt for voyce, but are meere spirituall and nothing corporall, but 
have the power and property from God to insinuate your message or meaning to ear 
or eye [so that] man’s imagination shall be that they hear and see you sensibly.” 

As Plotinus says, “Not everything whichis in the soul is now sensible, but it 
arrives to us when it proceeds as far as sense.” 

The minute descriptions of the figures seen are of course characteristic of 
clairvoyant or mediumistic visions. In the case of Bobogel, the account of his “sage 
and grave” attire — the common dress of a serious gentleman of the time — may be 
quoted. 


“They that now come in are jolly fellows, all trymmed after the manner of 
Nobilities now-a-dayes, with gylt rapiers and curled haire, and they bragged up and 
downe. Bobogel standeth in a black velvet coat, and his hose, close round hose of 
velvet upperstocks, over layd with gold lace. He hath a velvet hat cap with a black 
feather in it, with a cape on one of his shoulders; his purse hanging at his neck, and 
so put under his girdell. His beard long. He had pantoffolls and pynsons. Seven 
others are apparelled like Bobogel, sagely and gravely.” 


CHAPTER VI 


EDWARD KELLEY 


“Kelley did all his feats upon 


The Devil's looking-glass, a stone 
Where, playing with him at bo-peep, 
He solv'd all problems ne'er so deep." 
— Butler, Hudibras 


It is now time to inquire who this Talbot, this seer and medium, was. Where 
did he come from, and what was his previous history? 

That he came to the Mortlake philosopher under a feigned name is perhaps 
not so damning an accusation as might at first sight appear. There was in his case, 
certainly, every reason why he should change his identity, if possible, but an alias in 
those days was so common a thing that perhaps more stress has been laid upon 
Kelley’s than is strictly fair. 

The whole of Kelley’s story is so wildly and romantically coloured, it is so 
incredible, and so full of marvels, that it is extremely difficult to know what to 
believe. There is no disentangling the sober facts of his life from the romance 
attributed to him; indeed, there are no sober facts, as the reader will see when the 
accepted traditions of this extraordinary man’s career are laid down. 

From March 8 to November, 1582, Edward Talbot, the skryer, came and went 
in the Mortlake establishment, gazed in the crystal, and ingratiated himself into his 
employer's liking. Then he disappeared, and Edward Kelley took his place. There 
had been a quarrel of some kind, precursor of many others, and Dee opens his 
fourth Book of Mysteries, on November 15, “after the reconciliation with Kelley.” 
Henceforth “E.K.” is his name. 

Kelley was born at Worcester, on August 1, 1555, as appears by the horoscope 
drawn for him by the astrologer. He began life as an apothecary’s apprentice, and 
showed some aptitude for his calling. It has been stated that, under the name of 
Talbot, he studied for a short time at Oxford, but left abruptly under a cloud. A few 
years later, he was exposed in the pillory in Lancaster for having either forged 
ancient title deeds or coined base money. Both feats are accounted to him. The next 
incident in his career is a charge of having dug up a newly buried "caitiff's" corpse in 
Walton-le-Dale churchyard, Lancashire, for the purpose of questioning the dead, or 
"an evil spirit speaking through his organs," respecting the future of "a noble young 
gentleman," then a minor. After this savoury episode, Kelley is reported to have 
been wandering in Wales (it is suggested that he was hiding from justice), when he 
stumbled accidentally upon an old alchemical manuscript and two caskets or phials 
containing a mysterious red and white powder. Another version of this discovery is 
that Dee and Kelley together found the powder at Glastonbury. This we may 
dismiss. Wherever he procured it, Kelley undoubtedly owned a small quantity of 
some substance which he regarded as of priceless value, inasmuch as, if properly 
understood and manipulated, it could be used for transmuting baser metals into 
gold. 

The reputation of the learned doctor of Mortlake, who was known all over 
the Continent, was a favourite at Court, and in touch with every adventure by sea or 
land, had of course reached Kelley. Dee's parsonage of Upton-on-Severn, near 
Worcester, did not trouble him much with responsibility, but it must have been on 
one occasional visit to it that he received from the Dean of Worcester Catherdral a 
Latin volume, in which he inscribed the gift thus: "Joannes Dee, 1565, Februarii 21. 
Wigorniae, ex dono decani ecclesiae magistri Beddar." 


With the powder that he did not know how to use, and the alchemical 
manuscript which he could not decipher, and which yet might contain the 
invaluable secret (if indeed there is any truth in the story of his find), Kelley, the 
adventurer, sought out some means of introduction to the man so likely to help 
him. He had dabbled in alchemy, and came to Mortlake with something of a 
reputation, for Dee speaks of him as "that lerned man." It is utterly unlikely that 
Dee had heard anything of Kelley's exploits in the north. Such doings would 
scarcely penetrate the solmen recesses of the laboratory on the Thames side. So 
Kelley arrived, and was recieved in all good faith. He told Dee that the last seer, 
Barnabas, had "cosened" him, and seems to have at once impressed himself 
favourably upon the astrologer, who at the moment was without a reliable assistant. 
The sittings began, as we have seen, in March, and were successful immediately. In 
May the message comes that "none shall enter into the knowledge of these 
mysteries but this worker," and Kelley's position is secured. 

Kelley was now about twenty-seven years old, and unmarried. He was bidden 
by the spirits on April 20 to take a wife, ^which thing to do," he told Dee, "I have no 
natural inclination, neither with a safe conscience may I do it." but Michael had 
made him swear on his sword to follow his counsel, so he married reluctantly, not 
long after, Joan, or Johanna, Cooper, of Chipping Norton, who was eight years his 
junior, and about nineteen. 

There was little love on his side apparently, but the girl seems at any rate to 
have essayed to do her duty as a wife. She was apparently a complete stranger to the 
Dees, although soon to become part of their household. What were Jane's feelings 
at the thought of this invasion of her domestic peace we can only guess from an 
entry in Dee's diary made two days after one of these first sittings. Dee does not 
write much about his wife in his diary, save only entries relating to her health, and 
this one he has carefully erased, as if he thought some disloyalty to her was 
involved in it. It is, however, possible to make it out almost entirely. "1582, 6 May. 
Jane in a merveylous rage at 8 of the cloke at night, and all that night, and next 
morning till 8 of the cloke, melancholike and ch[?ided me] terribly for...." 
Something illegible follows, and then this: "that come to me only honest and 
lerned men." Finally, “by Mr. Clerkson his help was [?pacified].” What canthis 
mean save that she had takena violent dislike to, and disapproval of, Kelley; that 
she mistrusted his honesty and wished they might have no more to do with him; 
that it was only by his friend Clerkson's help that she was atlast quieted? Her 
woman's intuition was scarcely at fault; however kindly she came to treat her 
husband's medium afterwards, however charitable she showed herself, she was 
right in suspecting no good to come to Dee through association with Kelley. 

The accounts of the actions with the spirits which took place under Kelley's 
control were minutely written down by Dee, as we have seen, mostly during the 
timeof the sittings. The papers had a romantic history. The last thirteen books, 
which were in Sir Thomas Cotton's library, were printed by Dr. Meric Casaubon 
about fifty years after Dee's death, under the title of A True and Faithful Relation of 
what passed for many Yeers between Dr. John Dee, a Mathematician of Great Fame 
in Q. Elizabeth and K. James their Reigns, and some Spirits: Tending (had it 
succeeded) To a General Alteration of most States and Kingdomes in the 
World...With a Preface confirming the reality (as to the Point of Spirits) of this 
Relation; and shewing the several good Uses that a sober Christian may make of all" 


(folio 1659). Casaubon in his learned preface maintains stoutly that the visions were 
no distempered fancy, that Dee acted throughout with all sincerity, but that he was 
deluded. His book sold with great rapidity; it excited so much controversy, and 
incurred such disapproval from Owen, Pye, and the other Puritan divines, that it 
came near being suppressed; only the excellent demand for it prevented its 
confiscation, for not a copy could be found. The True Relation contains the record 
of all actions after the beginning of June, 1583. The earlier conversations, from the 
first with Barnabas, and Talbot's appearance on the scene, are still to be found in 
manuscript, they having in some way parted company from those of which Cotton 
had possession. 

These earlier papers were acquired by the antiquary, Elias Ashmole, in a 
rather romantic way. Ashmole had been visiting William Lilly, the astrologer, at 
Horsham, in August, 1672, when on his return his servant brought him a large 
bundle of Dee's autograph MSS. which a few days before he had received from one 
of the warders of the Tower. The warder called on Ashmole at the Excise Office, and 
offered to give them in exchange for one of Ashmole's own printed works. The 
Windsor Herald cheerfully agreed, and sent him a volume "fairly bound and gilt on 
the back,” of which of his works we know not. 

Now for the history of the papers. Mrs. Wale, the warder's wife, had brought 
them with her dower from her lamented first husband, Mr. Jones, confectioner, of 
the Plow, Lombard Street. While courting, these young people had picked up 
among the “joyners in Adle STreet" a large chest whose “very good lock and hinges 
of extraordinary neat work" took their fancy. It had belonged, said the shopman, to 
Mr. John Woodall, surgeon, father of Thomas Woodall, surgeon to King Charles II. 
and Ashmole's friend. He had bought it probably at the sale of Dee's effects in 1609, 
after his death. The Joneses owned the chest for twenty years without a suspicion of 
its contents. Then, on moving it one day, they heard a rattle inside. Jones prized 
open the space below the till, and discovered a large secret drawer stuffed full of 
papers, and a rosary of olive-wood beads with a cross, which had caused the rattle. 
The papers proved to be the conferences with angels from December 22, 1581, down 
to the time of the printed volume; the original manuscripts of the (unprinted) 
books entitled, "48 Claves Angelicae," "De Heptarchia Mystica," and "Liber Scientiae 
Auxiliis et Victoriae Terrestris.” We may imagine Ashmole's excitement when he 
found he had in his hand the earlier chapters of the very remarkable book that was 
stil in every one's mouth, published only thirteen years before. 

We may now briefly examine this remarkable and voluminous Book of 
Mysteries. In view of the fact that it is perhaps the earliest record of mediumistic 
transactions, the first attempt to relate consecutive psychic transmissions, in fact a 
sort of sixteenth century Proceedings of a Society for Psychical Research, it seems to 
warrant investigation at some length. 

The first book (still in manuscript) opens with a Latin invocation to the 
Almighty, and an attribution of all wisdom and philosophy to their divine original 
source. It ends "O beata et super benedicta omnipotens Trinitas, concedas mihi 
(Joanni Dee) petitionem hane modo tali, qui tibi maxime placebit, Amen." Then 
comes a table of the four angels — Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, their 
particular attributes, and their descent from Annael. A long prayer in English 
follows, which gives a remarkable insight into Dee's attitude of mind. Unfeigned 
humility towards God, a certain unconsciousness of self and of his own particular 


acquirements, are mingled with a calm assumption of authority and power to enter 
into the heart of knowledge. This was perhaps the chief characterisitic of the exalted 
mysticism so prevalent at the time in a small section of alchemists, especially on the 
Continent. Dee was its representative in England, having, of course, imbibed much 
of it during his residence abroad. Paracelsus had been dead but forty years. His 
disciples everywhere were seeking three secrets which were to fulfil his teaching — 
the secret of transmutation, the elixir of life, and the philosophic stone, key to all 
wisdom. Bruno was still alive, developing hs theories of God as the great unity 
behind the world and humanity. Copernicus was not long dead, and his new 
theories of the solar system were gradually becoming accepted. Galileo was still a 
student at Pisa, his inventions as yet slumbering in his brain. Montaigne was 
writing his getle satires on humanity. Everywhere and in every sphere new 
thought was beginning to stir. 

Dee did not scruple to claim in his prayer gifts like those bestowed upon the 
prophets. He deprecates any kind of traffic with unauthorised or unreliable spirits, 
and acknowledges again the only Source of wisdom. But since he has so long and 
faithfully followed learning, he does think it of importanc ethat he should know 
more. The blessed angels, for instance, could impart to him things of at least as 
much consequence as when the prophet told Saul, the son of Kish, where to find a 
lost ass or two! A spirit afterwards told him that ignorance was the nakedness 
wherewith he was first tormented, and "the first plague that fell unto man was the 
want of science." 

He had reached that state of mind when he seemed unable to discern any 
boundary line between finite and infinite. His hope and his confidence were alike 
fixed on nothing less than wresting all the secrets of the universe from the abyss of 
knowledge, or, at any rate, as many of them as God willed. he explains how from his 
youth up he has prayed for pure and sound wisdom and understanding, 


"such as might be brought, under the talent of my capacitie, to God's honour and 
glory and the benefit of his servaents, my brethren and sisters. And forasmuch as 
for many yeres, in many places, far and nere, in many bokes and sundry languages, I 
have wrought and studyed, and with sundry men conferred, and with my owne 
reasonable discourse Laboured, whereby to fynde or get some yinkling, glimpse, or 
beame, of such the aforesaid radicall truthes:...And seeing I have read in they bokes 
and records how Enoch enjoyed thy favor and conversation, with Moses thou wast 
familiar, And also that to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Josua, Gedeon, Esdras, Daniel, 
Tobias, and sundry other, the good angels were sent, by they disposition, to instruct 
them, informe them, help them, yea in worldly and domesticall affairs; yea and 
sometimes to satisfy theyr desyres, doubts and questions of thy secrets; and 
furdermore, considering the Shewstone which the high priests did use by thy owne 
orderinge, wherein they had lighte and judgments in their great doutes, and 
considering allso that thou (O God) didst not refuse to instruct the prophets (then 
called seers), to give answers to common people of things oeconomicall, as Samuel 
for Saul, seeking for his father's asses, being gon astray: and as other things, vulgar 
true predictions, whereby to wyn credit unto ther waightier affayres. And thinking 
within myself the lack of thy wisdom to me to be of more importance than the 
value of an Asse or two could be to Cis (Saul his father): And remembering what 
good counsayle they apostle James giveth, saying Si quies autem vestrumetc. And 


that Solomon the wise, did so, even immediately by thyselfe, atteyne to his 
wonderfull sidome: Therefore, Seeing I was sufficiently taught and confirmed that 
this wisdome could not be come by at mans hand, or by human powre, but onely 
from thee (O God) mediately or immediately. And having allwayes a great regarde 
and care to beware of the filthy abuse of such as willingly and wittingly did invocate 
and consult (in divers sorte) Spirituall Creatures of the damned sort: Angels of 
darknes, forgers and patrons of lies and untruths; I did fly unto thee by harty prayer, 
full oft, and in sundry manners: sometymes cryinge unto thee Mittas Lucem tuam 
et veritatem, tuam quoe me ducant, etc." 


Then he goes on to say that his slight experience with two different persons 
has convinced him of God's wish to enlighten him through His angels. He has 
heard of a man accounted a good seer and skryer, a master of arts and preachger of 
the Word, and through his means he has seen spiritual apparitions "either in the 
christalline receptab cle, or in open ayre.” He hopes to have help from this person 
until "some after man or meanes are sent him from on high." But Saul — for it is 
Saul he means — is not devout, sincere and honest. Evil spirits have come to him, 
much to Dee's terror "but that thou didst pitch thy holy tent to my defence and 
comfort." He has quoted to Saul Roger Bacon's warning to wicked devil-callers; but 
the man cannot brook rebuke, and is angry at being further debarred from the 
mysteries “which were the only things I desired, through thy grace." He begs, most 
humbly and deprecatingly for leave to note down the actions, and asks that Annael 
may come to his help. 

Barnabas having proved so unreliable, he rejoiced at having found another 
skryer. The one accessory wanting, when all the table and seals were comlete, was a 
"shewstone." Dee seems already to have owned several. He had used a crystal 
before this time, but a new one was desirable. One evening, towards sunset, a little 
child angel appears standing in the sunbeams from the western window of the 
study, holding in its hand a thing "most bright, most clere and clorius, of the bigness 
of an egg.” Michael with his fiery sword appeared and bade Dee “Go forward, take it 
up, and let no mortall hand touch it but thine own." 

Michael tells them, too, that he and Kelley are to be joined in the holy work, 
united as if one man. But one is to be master, the other minister; one the hand, the 
other the finger. They are to be contented with their calling, for vessels are not all of 
one bigness, yet all can be full. Dee is reminded that all his knowledge is "more 
wonderful than profitable, unless thou art led to a true use of the same." 

Another spirit, Medicus Dei, or Medicina, says, "Great are the purposes of 
him whose medecine I carry," and on one of the early march days utters some 
remarkable words on the precious doctrine of the universality of the Light: — 

"Your voices are but shadows of the voices that understand all things. The 
things you look on because you see them not indeed, you also do name amiss... 

“We are fully understanding. We open the eyes from the sun in the morning 
to the sun at night. Distance is nothing withus, unless it be the distance which 
separateth the wicked from His mercy. Secrets there arenone, but that are buried in 
the shaddow of man's sould....Iniquitie shall not range where the fire of his piercing 
judgment and election doth light." 


Calvin had been dead but twenty years, but with his scheme of election and 
eternal reprobation Dee had no affinity. His mind was far more in harmony with 
the ancient hermetic teaching that medicine, healing, was the true road to all 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CRYSTAL GAZERS 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
— Tennyson, Ulysses 


It is a curious picture to call up, that of the strangely assorted pair seated in the 
inner room at Mortlake, acting out this spiritual drama. Dee had asked for 
instructions about the room for the sittings: “May my little fartherest chamber 
serve, if the bed be taken down?” The table, covered with its cloth stood in the 
centre upon the seals. Kelley, perhaps with the black cap he is credited with having 
always worn, pulled close over his cropped ears, was seated at it. Dee at his desk sat 
writing in the great folio book. He was now fifty-six years old; his beard was long, 
but perhaps not yet “as white as milk,” as Aubrey describes it. He did not apparently 
ever see the visions himself. Once he reproachfully said, “You know I cannot see or 
skry.” He conversed with the spirits and sometimes heard what they said; but to the 
eye and ear of his body they were invisible; hence his dependence upon a skryer. 

The sole object of his ambition was the attainment of legitimate wisdom. 
When conversing with the angels, how near within his grasp it seemed! Michael's 
exposition seemed almost to promise it to him: — 

“Wilt thou have witt and wisdom? Here it is.’ 

"Michael points each time to a figure of seven squares shown within a circle 
of light. 

“^The exaltation and government of princes is in my hand. 

^ [n counsayle and Nobilitie, I prevayle. 

““The Gayne and Trade of Merchandise is in my hand. Lo! here it is. 

"The Qualitie of the Earth and Waters is my knowledge, and I know them. 
And here it is. 

""The motion of the Ayre and those that move in it, are all known to me. Lo! 
here they are. 

“^I signifie wisdom. In fire is my government. I was in the beginning and 
shall be to the end. 

““Mark these mysteries. For this knowne, the state of the whole earth is 
knowne, and all that is thereon. Mighty is God, yea, mighty is he who hath 
composed for ever. Give diligent eye. Be wise, merry and pleasant in the Lord.’” 


Quite early in the actions, it was told them that a third person was necessary 
to the complete work. Adrian Gilbert was the first selected, and permission was 
given for him to be made "privie of the mysteries, but not to be a practiser." 

Gilbert was making ready for a voyage to the North-West. Dee and the spirits 
seem to think it may be a kind of missionary enterprise, and Dee asks for (but does 


not actually obtain) a geographical description of the country he is going to. The 
answer is that Dee knows about it, as indeed he did, sufficiently well, as we have 
seen, to draw very good charts of North America and the Frozen Seas. An angel 
named Me tells him he must counsel A.G. and be his father. "Who made the sun of 
nothing? Who set Nature to thrust up her shoulder amongst trees and herbs like a 
gentle fire? How great is his power in those in whom he kindleth a soul of 
understanding." 

In Dee's absence in London, at the Muscovy House, on Maundy Thursday 
(March 28), Kelley tried to summon Medicina again, but was only visited by an 
"illuder." Next day Dee asks for "the veritie of his doings,” and is told that darkness 
has presumed to put itself in place of light. Kelley will not be overthrown, but he is 
to brag not. "When I yoked your feathers together, I joined them not for a while." 
The illuder is made to confess deception and is consumed by fire, and Dee turns to 
his skryer with "Master Kelley, is your doubt of the spirit taken away?" 

Dee had been requested to prepare a calculation for the reformation of the 
Calendar, or at any rate to give his opinion on the scheme propounded by Pope 
Gregory. His calculations were approved by all the English mathematicians of the 
time, but the Queen, advised by the bishops, did not see her way to adopt them in 
effect. Dee tells his angel friends how "grieved" he is that "Her Majestie will not 
reform the Kalendar in the best terms of veritie." He desires counsel what to do. 

Easter Day passed, and the crystal gazing still went on. The sittings were often 
long. On April 3, Dee ventured to tell his visitor that "it will be dark soon, and our 
company will expect our coming down to supper. If without offence we might now 
leave off, it might seem good to do so." Three days after, he again offered a slight 
remonstrance, asking why they had not been warned of Mistress Frances Howard's 
coming, a gentlewoman of Her Majestie's Privy Chamber. She had caused 
interruption of their exercise for a full hour, or two. Was this to be forgiven her 
because of her great charity, and goodness in procuring the Queen's alms for many 
needy people? 

The Queen was then at Richmond, and Dee was several times at Court. He 
seems to have been there to bid her adieu when she left for Greenwich on the 18th: 
— " At her going on horseback, being new up, she called for me, by Mr. Rawly his 
putting her in mynde, and she sayd, ‘quod defertur non aufertur, and gave me her 
right hande to kisse." 

Dee was now puzzling over some mysterious papers brought him by Kelley, 
whether those he is reported to have found in Wales of Glastonbury we can scarcely 
decide, but they seem to concern ten places in England where treasure was supposed 
to be hid. There is a curious drawing of them in the MS. diary: "After coming from 
the Court, I thought I would try to discover the cipher of the paper E.K. brought me 
as willed to do, found at Huets Cross, with a book of magic and alchemy, to which a 
spiritual creature led them." Dee was by no means the easy dupe of Kelley that he 
has been called. Two or three months after he first knoew him he writes in his 
diary of his "abominable lyes"; and he here makes a very telling remark, an aside, so 
to speak: "Of this K., I doubt yet." 

Kelley's hot, uncontrollable nature and his overbearing ways had already 
begun to appear. There was an outbreak at supper one night because Charles Sled 
had "done him an injurie in speeche at my table." Probably some story of his early 


career had been raked up. A voice next morning says to him appropriately: "Serve 
God and take hold of nettles." 

The manuscript in crabbed signs puzzled the astrologer desperately, and he 
was unhappy at the delay. An angel tells him they are to be "rocks in faith." "While 
sorrow be meansured thou shalt bind up thy fardell." He is not to seek to know the 
mysteries till the very hour he is called. "Can you bow to Nature and not honour 
the workman?" 

A new spirit visits them, Il, “a merie creature, apparelled like a Vyce in a 
[morality] play. He skipped here and there." Dee asks where is his Arabic book of 
tables that he has lent and lost. Il says it is in Scotland and is nothing worth. Then 
Dee asks about the Lord Treasurer's books, for he had not seen Burleigh's library, 
and had all the rival collector's jealousy over his own treasures. He was never quite 
sure that Burleigh was his friend; there semed always a suspicion in his mind where 
the Lord Treasurer was concerned. The feeling was reflected in a curious dream that 
he had soon after the beginning of his partner ship with Kelley: "I dreamed on 
Saturday night that I was deade, and afterwards my bowels wer taken out. I walked 
and talked with divers, and among other with the Lord Thresorer, who was cum to 
my howse to burn my bookes when I was dead. I thought he looked sourely on 
me." Now, Il tells him that Burleigh has no books "belonging to Soyga," and 
explains that name as in "the language of Paradise, before Babel's aery tower." Dee 
takes up a lexicon to look for the word, but Il points to another book on "the 
mysteries of Greek, Latin and Hebrew." Then Il becomes very practical, and says: 
"Your chimney will speak against you anon," and Dee remembers that he had 
hidden there "in a cap-case" the records of his doings with Saul and the others. Il 
advises Kelley to communicate to his employer the book and the powder, and all 
the rest of the roll. “True friends arenot to hide anything each from the other." 

This was perhaps the cause of the "great and eager pangs" that now took place 
between Dee and Kelley. The medium pretends to fear they are dealing with evil 
spirits. He bursts into a passion, declares he is a cumber to the house, and dwells 
there as in a prison. He had better be far away in the open country, where he can 
walk abroad, and not be troubled with slanderous tongues. He is wasting his time 
there, and must follow some study whereby he may live. As for these spirit 
mysteries, Adam and Enoch knew them before the Flood. Dee responds gfravely to 
this tirade: He will wait God's time, and he will not believe a stone will be given 
them and no bread. As to Kelley's necessities, are not his own far greater? At the 
present moment, he owes 300 pounds, and does not know how to pay it. He has 
spent forty years, and travelled thousands of miles, in incredible forcing of his wit in 
study, to learn, or bowel out, some good thing, yet he would willingly go up and 
down England in a blanket, begging his bread, for a year or more, if at the end he 
might be sure of attaining to godly wisdom, whereby to do God service for His glory. 
He was resolved either willingly to leave this worlk, to enjoy the fountain of all 
wisdom, or to pass his days on earth in the enjoyment of its blessings and mysteries. 

Another violent scene occurred before long; this time the mistress of the 
house was the one offended. Dee says: "By A[drian] G[ilbert] and Providence, E.K.’s 
vehement passions were pacified. He came back again to my house, and my wife 
was willing and quiet in mind and friendly to E.K. in word and countenance. A 
new pacification in all parts confirmed and all upon the confidence of God his 
service faithfully performed." Kelley's wife had not yet joined him at Mortlake, but 


he had occasional letters from her. One found him in a tender religious mood, 
about to "pray in his bedchamber, on a little prayer book which Mr. Adrian Gilbert 
had left here, ad it lay on the table during the action." It was Seven Sobbes of a 
Sorrowful Soul for Sinne, in English metre, "made by Mr. William Harris." When 
he opened it, he found some automatic script in the end, or, as he calls it, a 
counterfeit ofhis own hand. He took it to Dee, who saw in it the work of a wicked 
spirit trying to shake their confidence. The next evening, both prayed against their 
enemy, Kelley on his knees before the green chair standing at the chimney. Uriel 
appeared and said temptation was requisite. "If it were not, how should men know 
God to be merciful?” He speaks to Kelley: — "Thou, O yongling, but old sinner, why 
dost thou suffer thy blindness to increase? Why not yield thy Limbs to the service 
and fulfilling of an eternal veritie? Pluck up thy heart, and follow the way that 
leadeth to the knowledge of the end." He explains how the trouble is caused by 
Belmagel, "the firebrand who hath followed thy soul from the beginning." 

The whole of this spring, the pair of partners had been busily engaged in 
preparing the various things — the table, the wax seals, the ring and lamin — 
required for use. Most complicated diagrams of letters and figures had also been 
dictated to them, and Kelley, whose mathematical training had been slight, was 
sometimes very exhausted. Once fire shoots out of the crystal into his eyes, and 
when it is taken back, he can read no more. As Dee remarks one day to a spirit, 
apologising for his many questions: "For my parte I could finde it in my heart to 
contynue whole days and nights in this manner of doing, even tyll my body should 
be ready to synk down for weariness before I could give over, but I feare I have 
caused weariness to my friends here." A journey is foretold, but first of all Kelley is 
to go to the places of hidden treasure, and bring earth, that it may be tested. He may 
be away ten days. He bought a "pretty dun mare" for the journey, of "good man 
"Penticost," for which he paid three pounds ready money in angels. A day or two 
after, he took boat to London to buy a saddle, bridle, and "boote-hose." 

At supper the night before he started, in a clairvoyant state, he had an 
extraordinary prophetic sight of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, a beautiful 
woman having her head cut off by a tall black man. He also speaks of seeing the sea, 
covered with many ships. Uriel warns them that foreign Powers are providing 
ships "against the welfare of England, which shall shortly be put in practice." It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that the Queen of Scots' execution and the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada took place in two following years, 1587, 1588, four 
years after this vision. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MADIMI 


"Therefore for spirits I am so far from denying their existence that I could 
easily believe that not only whole countries but particular persons have their 
tutelary and guardian angels. It is not a new opinion, but an old one of Pythagoras 
and Plato. There is no heresy in it, and if not manifestly defined in Scripture, yet it 
is an opinion of good and wholesome use in the cours and actions of a man's life, 
and would serve as an hypothesis to solve many doubts whereof common 
philosophy affordeth no solution." 


— Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 


Dee's costly apparatus and experiments, his large establishment and generous 
treatment of his servants and assistants, his entertainment of great folk, were all 
heavy drains upon his resources. He spent lavish amounts upon books and 
manuscripts for his library; he contributed as able to some of the Adventurers' 
funds. He borrowed freely, and he had sometimes to run long bills. Beside the rent 
of the two livings (about eighty pounds a year) he had no fixed income. The Queen 
was ever promising him benefices which either never fell vacant, or when they did, 
had to be bestowed elsewhere. At the time he first fell in with Kelley, he knew not 
where to turn for money. Almost at this very moment, however, a rich patron 
appeared unexpectedly on the horizon and changed Dee's outlook for several 
years. 

On March 18, 1583, Mr. North came to Mortlake bringing a "salutation" from 
Albert or Adelbert Laski, Count Palatine of Siradia, a Polish Prince then about to 
arrive on a visit to the Queen. He wished to make Dee's acquaintance, to see his 
library, and discuss magic, of which he had made a study. Laski was one of the most 
powerful of the Polish nobles reconverted to Catholicism. He had taken a very 
prominent part in the patriotic movement of a few years before in Poland, when 
almost every European sovereign had made a bid for the Polish crown. Elizabeth's 
old suitor, the Duc d'Alencon, had actually worn it a month or two before escaping 
in the night to his brother of France. Laski was a dashing adventurer of heroic 
courage, quite unscrupulous as to cost; and although he had favoured the claims of 
the Emperor of Austria, he had, openly at least, agreed in the people's victorious 
choice of Stephan Bathory. When that Transylvanian Prince had been elected King 
in 1576, Laski had taken a prominent part in affairs. He was popular and ambitious, 
not without aspiration towards the Polish crown himself. Burleigh, in writing of 
him to Hatton, called him "a personage of great estimation, few in the Empire of the 
greatest exceed him in sovereignty and power." He is described by contemporary 
writers as a most learned man, handsome in stature and lineaments, richly clothed, 
“of very comely and decent apparel," and of graceful behaviour. He wore his beard 
very long, not clipped close like the English courtiers. He arrived in London by 
Harwich on May Day, and proceeded to Winchester House, Southwark, where he 
made his headquarters during his stay. There seemed some doubt about how he 
was to be received, whether he was actually in favour or in disgrace with King 
Stephan. Burleigh desired Hatton to get some Essex nobleman — Lord Rich or Lord 
Darcy — to meet him at Harwich with proper state, "if he is the very Count Palatine 
of the House of Laski." Hatton replied that he must wait to hear more from 
Leicester, for in his letter to the Queen the visitor has called her "the refuge of the 
disconsolate and afflicted," so perhaps he is out of favour after all. 

Dee first saw Laski on May 13, at half-past seven in the evening, in the Earl of 
Leicester's apartments at the Court at Greenwich, when he was introduced by 
Leicester himself. 

Five days after the first meeting, Laski "came to me at Mortlake withonly two 
men. He cam at afternone and tarryed supper, and [till] after sone set." Near a 
month elapsed before his next visit, when he made a sort of royal progress down the 
Thames from Oxford to Mortlake. 


"June 15 about 5 of the clok, cam the Polonian Prince, Lord Albert Lasky, 
down from Bissham, where he had lodged the night before, being returned form 
Oxford, whither he had gon of purpose to see the universitye, wher he was very 
honorably used and enterteyned. He had in his company Lord Russell, Sir Philip 
Sydney and other gentlemen: he was rowed by the Queene's men, he had the barge 
covered with the Queene's cloth, the Queene's trumpeters, etc. He cam of purpose 
to do me honor, for which God be praysed!" 


The visit was repeated on the 19th, when the distinguished foreigner was 
hospitably entertained for the night. The Queen was then at Greenwich, but on July 
30 she and her court proceeded in great splendour up the river to Sion House. She 
passed by Dee's door, and probably paused as usual for a greeting. Next morning 
Leicester rode over to Mortlake, and put the household in commotion by 
announcing that Laski and others would come to dine at Mortlake on the next day 
but one. These festivities were a great tax on the astrologer's means, and he 
confessed sincerely that he was "not able to prepare them a convenient dinner, 
unless I should sell some of my plate or some of my pewter for it. Whereupon her 
Majestie sent unto me very royally, within one hour after, forty angells of gold [20 
pounds] from Sion, whither her Majestie was now come from Greenwich." 
Leicester's secretary, Mr. Lloyd, was despatched post-haste with the gift, prompted, as 
Dee adds, "through the Erle his speech to the Queene." One imagine Leicester's 
somewhat peremptory suggestion and the Queen's impulsive acquiescence. In 
minor matters she was woman enough to relish being sometimes dictated to. The 
secretary also brought what was hardly less acceptable to Dee, viz., "Mr. Rawligh his 
letter unto me of her Majestie's good disposition unto me." Raleigh was then in 
great favour with the Queen. 

In the intervals between these visits of the Prince, the spirits had been 
consulted about Laski's prospects. They had at once interested themselves in him, 
and Madimi, one of the most fascinating of these psychical projections, had 
vouchsafed some kind of genealogical information, connecting him with the Lacys 
and Richard, Duke of York. She was the first of the female angels who appeared to 
Dee, as it seemed in answer to his arguments reproving Trithemius, who had 
asserted that no good spirits ever took the shape of women. Madimi, who suddenly 
appeared on May 28, was "like a pretty girle of 7 or 9 years, attired ina gown of Sey, 
changeable green and red, with a train”; her hair was "rowled up before and hanging 
down very long behind." She came into the study and played by herself; "she 
seemed to go in and out behind my books;...the books semed to give place 
sufficiently, one heap with the other, while she passed between them." She 
announced that her elder sister would come presently, and corrected Dee's 
pronunciation fo her name. "My sister is not so short as you make her: Esemeli not 
Esemeli." Madimi was a very clever and accomplished little fairy. She learned 
Greek, Arabic, and Syrian on purpose to be useful to Dee. On June 14 Dee asked the 
spirit Galvah, or Finis, what she had to say about the "Polandish Lord Albertus 
Laski." The reply came, "Ask me these things to-morrow." But when the next day 
came, Kelley, the seer, "spent all that afternoon (almost) in angling, when I was very 
desirous to have had his company and helping hand in this action." So at the next 
sitting Galvah administers to Kelley a sharply pointed reproof: "You, sir, were best 
to hunt and fish after Verity." Dee adds that "she spake so to E.K. because he spent 


too much time in Fishing and Angling." Then he asked if Laski should return to 
Poland in August, if his relation with the Prince should bring him credit, and how 
should he "use himself therin to God's liking, his country's honour, and his own 
credit." Galvah replied oracularly: "He shall want no direction in anything he 
desireth.” “Whom God hath armed, no man can prevaile against." Again, on June 
19, Dee asked if it would be best for the Prince to take the first opportunity of going 
homeward. 


“It shall be answered soon,” replied Galvah. 

"May he be present at the action?" 

“Those that are of this house are not to be denied the Banquets therein." 

“May I request you to cause some sensible apparition to appear to him, to 
comfort him and establish his minde more abundantly in the godly intent of God 
his service?" 

“If he follow us, let him be governed by us. But whatsoever is of flesh is not 
of us." 

"You perceive how he understandeth of the Lord Treasurer his grudge 
against him. And perhaps some others also are of like malicious nature. What 
danger may follow hereof, or encombrance?" 

“The sum of his life is already appointed; one jot cannot be 
diminished. But he that is Almighty can augment at his pleasure. 

Let him rejoice in poverty, be sorry for his enemies, and do the 
works of justice." 


Then the "cloud of invisibility" — a drop scene between the acts — came over 
Galvah, and she disappeared. 

Next day Laski was present at the action. An angel named Jubanladec 
appeared, and said he was appointed the Prince's "good governour or Angel," "the 
keeper and defender of this man present." He bade him "look to the steps of his 
youth, measure the length of his body, live better and see himself inwardly." 
Excellent advice, which might have been continued had not a man named Tanfield, 
attached to the Prince, arrived suddenly at Mortlake, with a message from the Court, 
and, contrary to all good manners, burst into the study. Laski had gone out another 
way through the oratory to meet him. The angel was annoyed, and prophesied 
rather unkindly that in five months the rash interrupter should be devoured by 
fishes of the sea. Was he drowned then or ever? Then the thread was resumed. 


"What do ye seek after? Do ye hunt after the swiftness of the winds? Or are 
you imagining a form unto the coulds? Or go ye forth to hear the braying of an 
Asse, which passeth away with the swiftness of the air? Seek for true wisdom, for it 
beholdeth the highest and appeareth unto the lowest." 


Then Laski's guardian angel becomes extremely practical and interesting: 
"Cecil hateth him [Laski] to the heart, and desireth he were gone hence. Many 
others do privily sting at him." 

Dee endeavours to keep him to the point. 


"For his return, what is your advice? Perhaps he wanteth necessary 
provision, and money." 

“He shall be helpen, perhaps miraculously. Let him go so soon as he can 
conveniently." 

"I say again, perhaps he wanteth money; but the Treasures of the Lord are not 
sent to them whom he favoureth." 

“His help shall be strange. The Queen loveth him faithfully and hath fallen 
out with Cecil about him. Leicester flattereth him. His doings are looked into 
narrowly. But I alwayes inwardly direct him. I will minister such comfort to him as 
shall be necessary in the midst of all his doings." 


Mingled with these sayings were some prophetical utterances about Laski 
overcoming the Saracens and Paynims with a bloody cross shown in his hand, and 
about Dee's passing to his country and aiding him to establish his kingdom. Then 
the familiar spirit sank through the table like a spark of fire, "seeming to make haste 
to his charge, I mean the Lord Laski." 

On Wednesday, the 26th, Laski again being present, the good angel Il appeared 
with a besom in his hand. The Prince's pedigree was then barely begun, but on June 
29 the clever little Madimi promised to finish the book exactly as Dee would have 
written it. It was no matter where the book was left, she told him, locked up or lying 
about. "Your locks are no hindrance to us." 

"You have eased my heart of a thousand pound weight," ejaculated Dee, 
fervently. "Now I shall have leisure to follow my sute, and to do all Mr. Gilbert's 
businesse." 

Madimi was much too learned a scholar for Kelley, who on this same day 
grew very angry with her for speaking to him in Greek, of which he knew nothing, 
not even the alphabet. As an alternative she gave him Arabic. "Unless you speak 
some language which I understand, I will expresse no more of this Gibberish,” he 
said, rudely. 

Poor Dee! His skryer was a constant anxiety to him. Like every medium 
since known, he would sometimes apply himself and sometimes not, was often 
honest and yet frequently a cheat. 

Dee writes: — 


“My heart did throb oftentimes this day, and I thought E.K. did intend to 
absent himself from me, and now upon this warning, I was confirmed, and more 
assured that it was so. Whereupon seeing him make such haste to ride to Islington, 
I asked him why he so hasted to ride thither. And I said if it were to ride to Mr. 
harry Lee, I would go thither also, to be acquainted with him; seeing now I had so 
good leisure, being eased of the book writing [through Madimi's good offices]. Then 
he said that one told him the other day that the Duke did but flatter him, and told 
him other things, both against the Duke and me. I answered for the Duke and 
myself, and also said that if the forty pound annuity which Mr. Lee did offer him 
was the chief cause of his mind feeling that way (contrary to some of his former 
promises to me), that then I would assure him of fifty pounds yearly, and would do 
my best by following of my sute [with the Queen] to bring it to passe as soon as 
possibly I could, and thereupon did make him promise upon the Bible. Then E.K. 
again, upon the same Bible, did swear unto me constant friendship and never to 


forsake me: And moreover said that unless this had so faln out, he would have 
gone beyond the Seas, taking ship at Newcastle, within eight days next. And so we 
did plight our faith to one another, taking each other by the hands upon these 
points of brotherly and friendly fidelity during life, which Covenant I beseech God 
to turn to his honour, glorie and service, and the comfort of our brethren (his 
children) here on earth." 


This reconciliation was not for long, in spite of the promised salary, and soon 
another scene occurred. On June 5 Dee write that from nine in the morning Kelley 
was "in a marvellous great disquietness of mind, fury and rage," because his brother 
Thomas Kelley brought him word, first, that a commission was out to attach and 
apprehend him as a felon for coining money; second, that his wife, whom he had 
left at Mistress Freeman's house at Blockley, having heard from Mr. Hussey that he 
was a cosener, had gone home to her mother, Mrs. Cooper, at Chipping Norton. 

Dee is "touched with a great pang of compassion," grieved that any Christian should 
use such speeches and be of so revenging a mind, even more than he is distressed 
that his own credit shall be endangered for embracing the company of such a 
disorderly person, especially if he be arreseted at Mortlake, ^which will be no small 
grief and disgrace." But he so generously resolves to stand by his friend. Kelley, it 
seems, had been met coming from Islington with his scroll, book and powder, and 
had been threatened to "be pulled in pieces" if he brought them to Dee. A drawing 
in the margin of the MS. shows the book to have had a cross on the cover, one clasp, 
and deep metal bands across its two sides. Presumably these were some of the 
treasures reported to have been found at Glastonbury. 

A day or two after, June 18, Kelley again simulated great fear and distress at 
seeing evil spirits. He protested he would skry no more, and was so excited that he 
brought on himself the wise rebuke from Galvah: "He that is angry cannot see 
well." He seems to have wished to show Laski some reprobate spirits in Dee's study, 
but the older man wisely kept the crystal and teh "table of communion" under his 
own control. It was, perhaps, partly cunning that made Kelley, although he really 
possessed extraordinary mediumistic powers, so sceptical. "I am Thomas Didymus," 
he says to the spirits. "How can ye persuade me ye are no deluders?" 

Three days after this, Dee was writing letters to Adrian Gilbert, in Devonshire, 
when Madimi suddenly appeared to Kelley, who was seated in the green chair. 

Dee said, "How is the mind of Mr. Secretary toward me? Methinketh it is 
alienated marvellously." 

Dee had long been on neighbourly terms with Sir Francis and Lady 
Walsingham. If any cause existed for supposing both Burleigh's and Walsingham's 
attitude toward him was changed, it may have been that the Lord Treasurer, the 
great finanacier of the time, resented his constant applications for a salary from the 
exchequer, while Walsingham, with his intimate knowledge of foreign affairs, 
perhaps misdoubted this intimacy between Dee and the scheming Polish Prince. 
Curiously enough, it was through this very intimacy with Laski that both Burleigh 
and Walsingham came later to regard the alchemists in the light of a valuable 
national asset. 

Madimi replied — 


"The Lord Treasurer and he are joyned together, and they hate thee. I heard 
them when they both said, thou wouldst go mad shortly. Whatever they can do 
against thee, assure thyself of. They will shortly lay a bait for thee, but eschew 
them." 

D. — "Lord have mercy upon me, what bait, I beseech you, and by whom?" 

M. — "They have determined to search thy house, but they stay untill the 
Duke be gone." 

D. — "What would they search it for?" 

M. — "They hate the Duke, both, unto death." 


Then with a sharp caution to Kelley to deal uprightly with Dee, and a 
protestation from him of his "faithful mind" to his master, she goes on to reveal the 
suspicions attached to Laski: — 


M. — "Look unto the kind of people about the Duke in the manner of their 
diligence." 

D. — "What mean you by that? His own people? Or who?" 

M. — "The espies." 

D. — "Which be those?" 

M. — "All. There is not one true." 

D. — "You mean the Englishmen." 

M. — "You are very grosse if you understand not my sayings." 

D. — "Lord! what is thy counsel to prevent all?" 

M. — "The speech is general. The wicked shall not prevail." 

D. — "But will they enter to search my house or no?" 

M. — "Immediately after the Duke his going, they will." 

D. — "To what intent? What do they hope to find?" 

M. — "They suspect the Duke is inwardly a traitor." 

Dee replies with sincerity, "They can by no means charge me, no not so much 
as with a traitorous thought." 

M. — "Though thy thoughts be good, they cannot comprehend the doings of 
the wicked. In summe, they hate thee. Trust them not. They shall go about shortly 
to offer thee friendship. But be thou a worm in a heap of straw." 

D. — "I pray you expound that parable." 

M. — "A heap of straw being never so great, is no weight upon a worm. 
Notwithstanding every straw hindereth the worm's passage. See them and be not 
seen of them; dost thou understand it?" 


It now seemed certain that Dee and his skryer were to embark their fortunes 
with Laski. Dee begs for particular instructions when they had better take ship, what 
shall be done with all the furniture prepared and standing in the chamber of 
practice? Is it best for the Pole to resort hither oft, or to stay quiet at his house in 
London? 

Madimi retorts — 


“Thou hast no faith. He is your friend greatly and intendeth to do much for 
you. He is prepared to do thee good, and thou art prepared to do him service. Those 


who are not faithful shall die a most miserable death, and shall drink of sleep 
everlasting." 


A couple of days after, on July 4, Dee returning from Court, found Kelley 
making preparation to go away for five days, having fixed to met some companions 
in Mortlake, others in Brentford. Doubtless he found all this mystical and angelic 
society somewhat of a bore, and was yearning for an outburst a little more to his 
taste. Dee, who had seen Laski in London, knew that he intended to come down to 
Mortlake within a day or two, “who also,” he says, "delighted in E.K. his company." 
So he wrote a short note in very polite Latin to the “Nobilissimi Princeps," bidding 
him put off his visit, as "our Edward" was about to take a journey, and would not be 
home for five days, or so he says: "Quid sit ipsa veritas." 

He showed Kelley the letter. Kelley took great offence at these words, 
suspecting some secret understanding between the two against him. Dee gently 
referred to Kelley's own words that his return might be within, or at the end of, five 
days. Kelley, angry and suspicious, seized the letter and tore it up. 

Soon after, Kelley beholds "a spiritual creature" by his right shoulder, telling 
him to go clean away, for if he stays there he will be hanged. If he goes with the 
Prince, he will cut off his head, and (to Dee) 


"You mean not to keep promise with me. And therefore if I might have a 
thousand pound to tarry, yea, a kingdom, I cannot. Therefore I release you of your 
promise of 50 pounds yearly stipend to me, and you need not doubt but God will 
defend you and prosper you, and can of the very stones raise up children unto 
Abraham. And again, I cannot abide my wife, I love her not, nay, I abhor her, and 
here in the house I am misliked because I favour her no better." 


Dee endeavoured to calm this turbulent young man, spoke of his confidence 
in him in his dealings with their spiritual friends, but such doings and sayings as 
these, he points out, are not meet and fitting. 

Kelley flung out of the room in a passion, mounted his mare, and rode off 
furiously towards Brentford, clattering out of the house with such commotion that 
Jane came running up to her husband's study to know what was the matter. It was 
about seven o'clock in the evening. 


Jane; I said, ‘this man is marvellously out of quiet against his wife, for her 
friends their bitter reports against him behind his back, and her silence thereat, etc. 
He is gone,’ said I, "but I beseech the Almighty God to guide him and defend him 
from danger and shame. I doubt not but God will be merciful to him, and bring him 
at length to such order as he shall be a faithful servant unto God.'" 


Then a remarkable thing happened. By ten o'clock that night (the long 
midsummer twilight barely over), the prodigal returned, and mounted softly up the 
study stairs, "unbooted, for he was come in a boat from Brentford. When I saw him, 
I was very glad inwardly. But I remained writing of those records as I had yet to 
write, of last Tuesday's action. 

“^I have lent my mare,’ he said, "and so am returned.’ 

““Tt is well done,’ said I. 


“Thereupon he sate down in the chair by my table where he was wont to sit. 
He took up in his hand the books which I had brought from London, of the Lord 
Laskie, written to him in his commendations." Evidently books sent to Kelley by 
way of compliment. 

Almost immediately, Madimi, who seemed to have a special wardship over 
books, appeared. She patted the parchment cover of one and would have taken it 
out of Kelley's hand. Dee heard the strokes, he says. He took a paper and, greeting 
his visitor, noted the conversation. 


D. — "Mistresse Madimi, you are welcome in God for good, as I hope. What 
is the cause of your coming now?" 

M. — "To see how you do." 

D. — I know you see me often, but I see you onely by faith and imagination." 

M. (who is always more personal than the other spirits) — 

"That sight is perfecter than his," pointing to Kelley. 

D. (with emotion) — "O Madimi, shall I have any more of these grievous 
pangs?" 

M. (oracularly) — "Curst wives and great Devils are sore companions." 

D. — "In respect of the Lord Treasurer, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Rawly, I pray 
you, what worldly comfort is there to be looked for? Besides that I do principally put 
my trust in God." 

M. — "Madder will staine, wicked men will offend, and are easie to be 
offended." 

D. — "And being offended, will do wickedly, to the persecution of them that 
mean simply." 

M. — "Or else they were not to be called wicked." 

D. — "As concerning Alb. Laski, his pedigree, you said your sister would tell 
all." 

M. — "I told you more than all your Dog painters and Cat painters can do." 


Kelley interrupts Dee's questions about Laski's pedigree and parentage, 
impatiently, with 


K. — "Will you, Madimi, lend me a hundred pounds for a fortnight?" 

M. — "I have swept all my money out of doors." 

D. — As for money, we shall have that which is necessary when God seeth 
time." 


Then Madimi, becoming serious, addresses to Kelley a beautiful exposition of 
the unity of all things: "Love is the spirit of God uniting and knitting things 
together in a laudable proportion." She turns sharply to him, with 


"What dost thou hunt after? Speak, man, what doest though hunt 
after?... Thou lovest not God. Lo, behold, thou breakest his commandments: thy 
bragging words are confounded...If thou hast none of these [faith, hope, love] thou 
hast hate. Dost thou love Silver and Gold? The one is a Thief; the other is a 
Murderer. Wilt thou seek honour? So did Cain. But thou hast a just God that 


loveth thee, just and virtuous men that delight in thee. Therefore be thou 
virtuous." 


Next follows a remarkable scene. Madimi summons Barma and his fourteen 
evil companions, who have assumed possession of Kelley, with the words "Venite 
Tenebrae fugite spirito meo," and orders them to return to the Prince of Darkness: 
“Depart unto the last cry. Go you thither.... The hand of the Lord is like a strong oak. 
When it falleth it cutteth in sunder many bushes. The light of His eyes shall expel 
darkness." 

Kelley sees the whole crew sink down through the floor of the chamber: "A 
thing like a wind came and pluckt them by the feet away." He professes his 
deliverance: "Methinketh I am lighter than I was, and I seem to be empty and to be 
returned from a great amazing. For this fortnight, I do not well remember what I 
have done or said." 


"Thou art eased of a great burden. Love God. Love thy friends. Love thy 
wife." 


And with this parting injunction, and a psalm of thanksgiving from Dee, the 
story of Kelley's wild attack of temper, or as it was regarded in teh sixteenth century, 
his possession, for the present ends. Nor is there any record of further dealings with 
spirits for more than two months. 


CHAPTER IX 


A FOREIGN JOURNEY 


"Friends are everywhere to him that behave himself well, and a prophet is 
not esteemed in his country." 
— Robert Burton 


There is a hiatus in the Liber Mysteriorum after this tempestuous scene with 
Kelley. We can, however, slightly fill it up from Dee's other diary. It seems as if the 
skryer went away, leaving behind at Mortlake the poor slighted wife, who must 
have joined him there, for Dee notes on July 7 payment of wages to a servant he 
dismissed, "in the presens of Goodman Hilton and Mistress Kelley in my study." 

On the 30th, as we have seen, the Queen came in grand procession, heralded 
with music and song, down the river to Sion. The next day, Leicester's secretary 
brought letters and gifts. On August I, John Halton, a London minister, called; also a 
Worcestershire man, "a wicked spy came to my howse, whom I used as an honest 
man, and found nothing wrong, as I thought. He was sent to E.K.” 

This entry is characteristic of the philosopher who, in spite of all his learning, 
was, as regards men, of so confiding and innocent a nature that he ended by being 
infinitely more deceived by another Worcestershire man — Kelley, for whom he 
entertained to the last a most faithful friendship. 

Then we come on a very entertaining remark in the diary: "Aug. 18. A great 
tempest of wynde at midnight. Maxima era E. K. cum uxore ejus." Kelley had 


returned, and his wife was treated to another of his outbreaks, by comparison with 
which the gale outside was slight. 

This is the last entry in the diary before Dee's departure for Poland with Laski. 

The Prince proposed to take the whole party from Mortlake back with him to 
the Continent. He was reputed to be deeply in debt, and seems to have entertained 
wild hopes that they, aided by the spirits, would provide him with gold, and secure 
to him the crown of Poland. Kelley foresaw an easy and luxurious life, plenty of 
change and variety suited to his restless, impetuous nature. He hadn ot as yet been 
out of England. There were very obvious reasons that he should quit the country 
now if he would escape a prison. Dee had been a great traveller, as we know, and 
these were not the attractions to a man of his years. He went in obedience to a 
supposed call, in the hope of furthering his own knowledge and the Prince's good. 
The notion of providing for himself and his family lay doubtless at the back of his 
mind also, but he had all a genius's disregard for thrift and economy, and though 
very precise and practical about small details, as his diary proves, his mind refused 
to contemplate these larger considerations of ways and means. 

He disposed of the house at Mortlake to his brother-in-law, Nicholas 
Fromond, but in such a loose and casual way that before his return he found 
himself compelled to make a new agreement with him. He took no steps about 
appointing a receiver of the rents of his two livings, and when he came back the 
whole six years were owing, nor did he ever obtain the money. He says he intended 
at the most to be absent one year and eight months. It was more than six years 
before he again set foot in England. 

So, unprepared, he left Mortlake about three in the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 21, 1583. He met the Prince by appointment on the river, and travelled 
up after dark to London. A certain secrecy was observed about the journey. laski, as 
we have seen, was under some suspicion of Walsingham and Burleigh, whose 
business it had become to learn news from every Court in Europe. He was suspected 
of plots against the King of Poland. 

In the dead of night, Dee and Laski went by wherries to Greenwich, "to my 
friend Goodman Fern, the Potter, his house, where we refreshed ourselves." 
Probably a man whom Dee had employed to make retorts and other vessels for his 
chemical work. Perhaps they met there the rest of the party, but on the whole it 
seems more probable that all started together from Mortlake. The exit of such a 
company from the riverside house must have been quite an event. At Gravesend, a 
"great Tylte-boat" rowed up to Fern's house, on the quay, and took them out to the 
two vessels arranged to convey them abroad. These ships, which Dee had hired, 
were lying seven or eight miles down stream — a Danish double fly-boat, in which 
Laski, Dee, Kelley, Mrs. Dee and Mrs. Kelley and the three children, Arthur, 
Katherine and Rowland Dee, embarked at sunrise on Sunday morning; and a boyer, 
"a pretty ship," which conveyed the Prince's men, some servants of Dee, and a 
couple of horses. They sailed at once, but the wind coming from N.W., they 
anchored on the Spits. The fly-boat dragged her anchor, and the wind suddenly 
changing to N.E., they were in danger of grounding. However, next morning they 
made Queenborough Haven, and landed in small fishing boats. On the landing, the 
boat in which the party were seated was nearly upset. Water came in up to their 
knees, an oar was lost, and they were in considerable peril, but Kelley seems to have 
risen to the occasion by baling water out of the bottom with a great gauntlet. Dee 


thinks he saved their lives. Dee, poor man, was dropped from the captain's back on 
landing into ooze and mud, so that he was "foule arrayed" on reaching 
"Queenborough town, up the crooked creek." "God be praised for ever that all that 
danger was ended with so small grief or hurt," is his cheerful comment. 

After three nights ashore, they again embarked, and at daybreak on the 27th 
sailed out into the Channel. On the 29th they landed at Brill. Here Laski's guardian 
angel, Jubanladec, seems to have granted them an interview. They only paused for 
two or three days, and hurried on, travelling forward each day by the sluggish Dutch 
canals, having exchanged their vessel for a hoy of Amsterdam at Rotterdam. They 
passed through Tergowd and Haarlem to Amsterdam; here they stayed three days, 
and Dee despatched Edmond Hilton with his heavy goods by sea to Dantzic. By 
Enkhuisen they sailed up the Zuyder Zee to Harlingen, then took the canals again in 
little “scuts,” or small boats, to Leewarden, thence to Dokkum, in West Friesland, in 
somestill smaller craft. On the Sunday spent at Dokkum, Gabriel appeared in the 
crystal, and delivered to them the most searching and exalted code of ideals for the 
conduct of their lives. Everything was laid bare before his relentless and unerring 
eyes. They were bidden to live in brotherly charity, the imperfections of each to be 
by the other "perfectly shadowed in charity." 


"Bear your own infirmities, and so the infirmities of others, with quiet and 
hidden minde...The Cross of Christ is the comparison in mildness over thy 
brethren...He that forsaketh the world for the love of God in Christ shall have his 
reward, but he that forsaketh himself shall be crowned with a diadem of glory. 
Bridle the flesh. Riotousness is the sleep of death and the slumber to destruction. 
Feed the soul, but bridle the flesh, for it is insolent. Look to your servants. Make 
them clean. Let your friendship be for the service of God. All frienship else is vain 
and of no account. Persevere to the end. Many men begin, but few end. He that 
leaveth off is a damned soul." 


From Dokkum the travellers put out to sea again, beyond the islands, and 
sailed up the Western Ems to Embden. They arrived after dusk, and found the city 
gates shut, so they lay all night on shipboard. Next morning, the 18th October, Laski 
took up his quarters at "The White Swan,” on the quay, for he was to remain there 
to see the Landgrave, and obtain money. The others “lay at `The Three Golden 
Keys,' by the English House," and left early next morning by a small boat to sail up 
the river Ems to Leer, and thence by a little tributary to Stickhuysen and Apen — "a 
very simple village," and so on to Oldenburg. A night there, and then on by 
Delmenhorst to Bremen, where they lodged at "an old widow, her house, at the 
signe of the Crown." 

Here Il, the jaunty spirit who was like a Vice in a morality play, again 
appeared to them, clad in a white satin jerkin, ragged below the girdle. The curtain 
lifted, and his first words were theatrically light. 


"Room for a player! Jesus! who would have thought I should have met you 
here?" 

D. (solemnly). — "By the mercies of God we are here. And by your will and 
propriety and the power of God, you are here." 

Il. “Tush, doubt not of me, for I am Il.” 


Kelley (with rebuke). — "My thinketh that the gravity of this action requireth 
a more grave gesture, and more grave speeches." 

Il. — "If I must bear with thee for speaking foolishly, which art but flesh and 
speakest of thy own wisdom, how much more oughtest thou to be contented with 
my gesture, which is appointed of Him which regardeth not the outward form, but 
the fulfilling of His will and the keeping of His commandments, etc., etc." 

Kelley. — "I do not understand your words. I do only repeat your sayings." 

Il. — "It is the part of a servant to do his duty, of him that watcheth to look 
that he seeth...Do that which is appointed, for he that doeth more is not a true 
servant." 

Il turns from Kelley to Dee. "Sir, here is money, but I have it very hardly. 
Bear with me, for I can help thee with no more. Come on, Andras; where are you, 
Andras?" he calls. 

Andras, in a bare and shabby gown, "like a London 'prentice," appears, but 
empty-handed. 

Il. — "This is one of those that forgetteth his businesse so soon as it is told 
him." 

Andras. — "Sir, I went half-way.” 

Il. — "And how then? Speak on. Speak on." 

Andras. — "Then, being somewhat weary, I stayed, the rather because I met 
my friends. The third day, I came thither, but I found them not at home. His family 
told me he had gone forth." 

Il. — "And you returned a coxcomb. Well, thus it is. I placed thee above my 
servants, and did what I could to promote thee. But I am rewarded with loytring 
and have brought up an idle person. Go thy way, the officer shall deliver thee to 
prison, and there thou shalt be rewarded. For such as do that they are commanded 
deserve freedom; but unto those that loytre and are idle, vengeance and hunger 
belongeth." 


Then Dee questions Il about Laski, and whether he is having any success in 
his efforts to obtain money, about Laski's brother-in-law, Vincent Seve, whose 
errand in England is not yet completed, and whether they shall all arrive safe at 
Cracow, or the place appointed. 

Kelley has a sight of Master Vincent in a black satin doublet, "cut with cross 
cuts," a ruff and a long cloak, edged with black or blue. Then Il goes off into a 
mystical rhapsody, at the end of which he suddenly falls "all in pieces as small as 
ashes." 

Next day, Kelley sees Master Vincent again, walking down by Charing Cross, 
accompanied by "a tall man with a cutberd, a sword and skie-coloured cloack." He 
passes on towards Westminster and overtakes a gentleman on horseback with five 
followers in short cape-cloaks and long moustaches. The rider is a lean-visaged 
man in a short cloak and with a gold rapier. His horse wears a velvet foot cloth. (It 
sounds like a vision of Raleigh.) 

They are merry. Vincent laughs heartily and shows two broad front teeth. He 
has a little stick in his crooked fingers. The scar on his left hand is plainly seen. He 
has very high straight close boots. They arrive at Westminster Church (the Abbey). 
Many people are coming out. A number of boats lie in the river, and in the gardens 
at Whitehall a man is grafting fruit trees. The lean-visaged man on horseback 


alights, and goes down towards, and up, the steps of Westminster Hall, Vincent 
with him. His companion walks outside and accosts a waterman. The waterman 
asks if that is the Polish bishop? The servant wants to know what business it is of 
his. A messenger comes down the steps of the Hall and says to Vincent's man that 
his master shall be despatched to-morrow. The servant saith he is glad of it. “Then 
all that shew is vanished away.” 

There are one or two allusions here to an emissary from Denmark who has 
brought a bag of amber. Il also says he has much business in Denmark. Frederick, 
the King of Denmakr, was in frequent correspondence with Queen Elizabeth at this 
time. 

At Bremen, where they stayed a week, Dee says that Kelley, when skrying by 
himself, was given a kind of rambling prophetical verse of thirty-two lines, which 
he prints, foretelling the downfall of England, Spain, France and Poland. In fact, a 
general debacle of nations. It is very bad prophecy and still worse poetry, but 
evidently inspired by the highly diplomatic foreign relations of Elizabeth and her 
two ministers. 

On leaving Bremen, the party travelled by Osterholz to Harburg, on the left 
bank of the Elbe. They crossed the river and went on by coach to Hamburg. Laski 
had then rejoined them, but stayed behind in Hamburg, at "the English house," 
probably the consul's. Dee and the rest reached Lubeck on November 7. 


CHAPTER X 


PROMISES AND VISIONS 


"Search while thou wilt; and let thy reason go 
To ransom truth, e'en to th'abyss below; 
Rally the scattered causes; and that line 
Which nature twists be able to untwine. 
It is thy Maker's will; for unto none 
But unto reason can He e'er be known." 
— Sir Thomas Browne 


The dealings which Kelley had in Lubeck with the spirits seem to throw a 
light on all his relations with Dee. Kelley is gaining confidence; he sees that he is 
already able to dupe his employer considerably. He has only to manipulate the 
conversations a little to show up often his so-called sincerity. He can pretend he is 
aghast at Il's levity, and he seems to have been cunning enough when the spirits 
very often blamed him. 

Buthis dreams of advancement in wealth and fame were no nearer 
accomplishment. He had seen through Dee's ambition. It was very different from 
his own, but he thought he could use it to his own advantage. Dee was now 
flattered without stint. 

So at the sitting in November 15 he sees eleven noblemen in rich sables. 
One, wearing a regal cap trimmed with sable, is seated on a chair beset with precious 
stones. "He is a goodlier man than the Lord A.L." He addresses Dee with glittering 
promises. He is the King or the Emperor, and is represented in the margin of the 
diary by a crown. He says to Dee: — 


"Pluck up thy heart and be merry, pine not thy Soul away with inward 
groanings, for I will open unto thee the secrets of Nature and the riches of the 
world, and withal give thee such direction that shall deliver thee from many 
infirmities both of body and mind, ease thee of they tedious labours and settle thee 
where thou shalt have comfort. 

"Thanks be given unto the Highest now and ever. 

"Why doest thou [hesitate] within thy thought? Hast thou not need of 
comfort?" 

"Yes, God knows, for I am half confounded." 

"Then first determine within thyself to rest thee for this winter. Secondly, 
open thy mind to desire such things as may advance thy credit and enrich thy 
family, reap unto thee many friends and lift thee up to honour. For I will stir up the 
mindes of learned men, the profoundest in the world, that they shall visit thee. 
And I will disclose unto you such things as shall be wonderful and of exceeding 
profit. Moreover I will put to my hands and help your proceedings, that the world 
may talk of your wisdom hereafter. Therefore wander not farther into unknown 
places: contagious, the very seats of death for thee and thy children and such as are 
thy friends. If thou enquire of me where and how, I answer, everywhere, or how 
thou wilt. Thou shalt forthwith become rich, and thou shalt be able to enrich kings 
and help such as are needy. Wast thou not born to use the commodity of this 
world? were not all things made for man's use?" 


Here are the old dreams of the philosopher's stone, the elixir of life, the 
transmutation of metals and all the works of alchemy, for which both these 
travellers were adventuring their lives in a foreign land. Dee does not seem exactly 
dazzled by these allurements. He only begs leave to ask questions, and seeks to keep 
the speaker to the point. "Are they to stay there and not to go on with Laski? 
Where are they to spend the winter?" 

"Where you will," comes the answer. "Are you so unwise as to go with him 
now? Let him go before, and provide for himself and the better for you. In the 
Summer, when it is more fair, you can follow. The weather now will be hard and 
the travel unfit for children. Heap not up thy wife's sorrow." 

“T desire to live in quiet that my spirit may the better attend to the service of 
God." 

"Well, you are contented?" 


Dee asks again, are they to part from Laski? Will it not be prejudicial to their 
arrangement, they having entered into a kind of covenant with him? "Are you not 
content?" the visitor repeats. 

Then he did impart some remarkable information to Dee, in which there was 
certainly a grain of telepathically conveyed truth. 

"Your brother is clapped up in prison. How like you that? Your house- 
keeper I mean." 


This evidently refers to Nicholas Fromond. 


"They examine him. They say that thou hast hid divers secret things. As for 
thy books, thou mayst go look at them at leasure. It may be that thy house may be 
burnt for a remembrance of thee, too. Well, if they do, so itis. I have given thee my 
counsel, and desired to do thee good. The choice is thine." 


There is no evidence that Fromond was imprisoned, but he was a poor 
protector of his brother-in-law's valuable effects. He was powerless against a mob 
who broke into Dee's house not long after his departure from Mortlake, made havoc 
of his priceless books and instruments, and wrought irreparable damage. It was not 
nearly two months since Dee had left Mortlake, and, moving from place to place, it 
was unlikely that he had heard any news from thence. No date has ever been 
assigned to this action of the mob. It is quite conceivable that it actually took place 
on this day, November 15, and that by Kelley's clairvoyant or telepathic power the 
news was communicated across the sea and continent to Dee. 

The poor astrologer was torn with doubts and misgivings. He fell upon his 
knees, uttering a piercing supplication to the "Author of all truth and direction of 
such as put their trust in him." 


“I most humbly beseech thee consider these promises thus to me 
propounded. If they be true and from thee, confirm them. If they be illusions and 
not from thee, disprove them. For hardly in my judgment they do or can agree with 
our former precepts and order taken by thee." 


And again, in an agony: 


"O Lord, I doubt of these promises of ease, wealth, and honour: I suspect the 
whole apparition of the eleven to be an illusion. O confirm my judgment or 
disprove it." 


So he seeks for a revelation of guidance, writes letters to Laski, and waits. 
Soon he perceives these temptations to have come from "a very foolish devil." He 
decides that they will continue to throw in their lot with Laski, who rejoined them 
in Lubeck. He left again to visit the Duke of Mecklenburg, they meanwhile going by 
Wismar to Rostock and Stettin, which place they reached at ten o'clock on 
Christmas morning. Laski joined them in a fortnight. They passed on by Stayard to 
Posen, where Dee adds an antiquarian note that the cathedral church was founded 
in 1025, and that the tomb of Wenceslaus, the Christian king, is of one huge stone. 
It was here that Dee began to enter curous notes about Kelley in the Liber 
Peregrinationis, written in Greek characters, but the words are Latin words, or more 
frequently English. The supposition is that Kelley was unacquainted even with the 
Greek alphabet. Dee kept his other foreign diary, written in an Ephemerides 
Coelestium (printed in Venice, 1582), secret from his partner, for Kelley had 
obtained possession of an earlier one kept in England and had written in it 
unfavourable comments, as well as erased things, about himself. Dee had the last 
word, and has added above Kelley’s “shameful lye,” “This is Mr. Talbot's, his own 
writing in my boke, very unduely as he came by it." The various diaries sound, 
perhaps, confusing to the reader, but are really quite simple. By the private diary is 
meant the scraps in the Bodleian Almanacs, edited by Halliwell for the Camden 


Society, in which he seldom alludes to psychic affairs. The Book of Mysteries is the 
diary in which he relates all the history of the crystal gazing. The printed version 
(True Relation) begins with Laski's visit to Mortlake on May 28, 1583. 

Winter had now set in with unwonted rigour, and one is amazed at the 
celerity with which this great caravanserai of people and goods pushed on from 
place to place. From Stettin to Posen, for instance, is more than 200 miles, and it ws 
accomplished within four days and apparently with only one stop. Then 
southwards into the watery district between the Oder and the Warthe, where the 
country was so icebound that they had to employ five-and-twenty men to cut the ice 
for their coaches for a distance as long as two English miles. On February 3 they 
reached Lask, on the Prince's own property, and at last were comfortably housed in 
the Provost's "fair house by the Church." Here Dee was ill with ague, but the table 
was set up, and a new spirit called Nalvage appeared in teh globe. Nalvage's 
"pysiognomy was like the picture of King Edward the Sixth. His hair hangeth 
downa quarter of the length of the cap, somewhat curling, yellow." Dee, of course, 
had seen the young King when he presented his books, so this is a first-hand 
reminiscence. Nalvage stood upon a round table of mother-of-pearl, and revealed 
to them many cabalistic mysteries, tables of letters and names. There was a terrible 
vision of Mrs. Dee lying dead, with her face all battered in, and of the maid Mary 
being pulled our of a pool of water half drowned. But it seems to portent no more 
than did another piece of ill news conveyed at the same time: "Sir Harry Sidney 
died upon Wednesday last. A privy enemy of yours." Dee says, "I ever took him for 
one of my chief friends," and adds, with unconscious humour: 


"Note. At Prague, Aug. 24, I understood that Sir H. Sidney was not dead in 
February nor March, no, not in May last. Therefore this must be considered. Doctor 
Hagek, his son, told me." 


This note makes us realise for a moment how slowly news travelled from 
England to the Continent in this year of grace 1584. 

The informant, Madimi, "a little wench in white," told Dee that she had been 
in England at his house, and all there were well. The Queen said she was sorry she 
had lost her philosopher. But the Lord Treasurer answered, "He will come home 
shortly a begging to you." "Truly," adds Madimi, "none can turn the Queen's heart 
from you." Then, recurring to Mortlake, she says: "I could not come into your 
study. The Queen hath caused it to be sealed." This no doubt after the breaking in 
of the rioters. Dee was counselled to go and live at Cracow. He would like to be led 
step by step, and begs to know what house "is in God's determination for me and 
mine." Madimi answers, "As wise as I am, I cannot yet tell what to say." Dee 
demurs to the expense, and reproaches her for not telling them sooner. Needless 
cost would have been saved, and he does not know if Laski will have enough 
money for yet another move. He had rather Kesmark had been redeemed before 
Laski went to Cracow. Perhaps then his credit with the people would be greater. 

Laski had heavily mortgaged his estates in Poland; he was in debt, and he had 
apparently raised a loan on his Kesmark property for a large sum of money. The 
bond was to expire on St. George's Day, April 23 next, and without the Emperor's 
help Dee did not see how it could be met. Kelley recurs to the Danish treasure he 
had found in England, hidden in ten places, which they would fain have 


transported to Poland now, very speedily, for Laski's use. Dee is anxious to kow 
from Madimi whether his rents are being duly received in England by his deputy or 
not, ^whether Her Majesty or the Council do intend to send for me again or no." 
They ask instructions from Gabriel about Kelley's red powder, and how they shall 
use it. Dee seeks for information about the Prince's wife, whom they have not yet 
seen, but they doubt she is not their sound friend. He begs for medicine for his ague. 
And again, shall he take the pedestal, being made in Lask for the holy table, on to 
Cracow when they go, "rather than make a new one there, both to save time and to 
have our doings the more secret"? This pedestal was for the crystal to rest in upon 
the table. Three iron hasps and padlocks were also made at Lask for the table. If any 
answer to these questions was vouchsafed by the spirits, it was in the usual enigmas. 

Part of Dee's baggage, a chest left at Toon on their way out, not having 
arrived, they did not immediately obey the injunction to move on to Cracow, but 
after about five weeks in Lask, they again journeyed forward. 


CHAPTER XI 


CRACOW 


“Sir, to a wise man all the world's his soil: 
It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe 
That must bound me if my fates call me forth. 
Yet, I protest it is no salt desire 
Of seeing countries, shifting a religion; 
Nor any disaffection to the State 
Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out: much less 
That idle, antique, stale, grey-headed project 
Of knowing men's minds and manners." 
— Jonson, Volpone, or The Fox 


At the close of the sixteenth century, Cracow was at the height of its fame and 
prosperity. It was still the capital of POland, and the residence of her kings, as well 
as the seat of the university founded two hundred years before by Casimir the Great. 
The Gothic cathedral erected under the same king, the burial place of Polish 
monarchs, was already adorned with sculptures and bronzes, the work of 
Renaissance artists from Florence and Siena. The visitor of today will find himself 
surrounded by churches and other buildings dating from the twelfth, fourteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. Amid the ramparts of the Austrian fortress can still be 
traced here and there the older fortifications. 

The city lies in the centre of a vast plain, almost at the confluence of two 
rivers, the Vistula and Rudowa. Across this plain from the north-west the 
travellers came, and reached Cracow in the afternoon of March 13, 1584. 


"We were lodged in the suburbs by the church, where we reamained a seven 
night, and then we (I and my wife) removed to the house in St. Stephen Street, 
which I had hired for a year for 80 gylders of 30 groschen. And Master Edward 
Kelley came to us on Fryday in the Easter week by the new Gregorian Kalendar, 


being the 27 day of March by the old Kalendar, but the sixth day of April by the new 
Kalendar, Easter Day being the first day of April in Poland, by the new Gregorian 
institution." 


From the time of arriving in Poland Dee is careful to enter the dates in both 
old and new styles. The New Style was then extremely new, it having been 
introduced by Pope Gregory XIII. only a couple of years before, and universally 
adopted by all Roman Catholic countries. England, in all the fervour of her recently 
established Protestantism, would have none of it, but still desired not to lag behind 
in needful reforms. Dee, as already stated, had been commissioned before he left 
England to make calculations by which the calendar could be suitably adopted in this 
country. The Roman Church had assumed the chronology adopted by the Council 
of Nice to be strictly correct. But Dee desired to ascertain the actual position of the 
earth in relation to the sun at the birth of Christ, as a bsais on which to rectify the 
calendar. The result of his calculations would have omitted eleven instead of ten 
days. 

Dee's book (which was never printed, but remains in manuscript among the 
Ashmolean MSS.) was entitled "A Playne discourse and humble advise for our 
gratious Queene Elizabeth, her most Excellent Majestie, to peruse and consider as 
concerning the needful Reformation of the Vulgar Kalendar for the civile yeres and 
daies accompting or verifying, according to the tyme truely spent." It was finished 
and delivered to Burleigh on February 26, 1583. To him it was inscribed with these 
rather playful verses: — 


“To ott, and To 610 
I shew the thing and reason why, 
At large, in briefe, in middle wise 
I humbly give a playne advise; 
For want of tyme, the tyme untrew 
If Ihave must, command anew 
Your honour may, so shall you see 
That love of truth doth govern me.” 


Burleigh proposed that skilful men in science, as Mr. Digges, be called from 
the universities to peruse the work and confer. But the Council of State consulted 
Archbishop Grindal and three of the bishops who recommended the rejection of 
Dee’s scheme, chiefly on the ground that it emanated from Rome, and so their 
opposition delayed this desirable public reform in England for 170 years. Dee agreed 
to grant the ten days for the sake of conformity with the rest of the world, if his 
calculation that eleven were strictly accurate was publicly announced. It will be 
remembered that in 1742, when the change was made, eleven days were omitted 
from the calendar. 

The household at Cracow now consisted of Mrs. Dee, Arthur, Katherine, 
Rowland and his nurse, and the mand Mary, Mrs. Kelley and her husband, a 
servant named John Crocker and a boy. It was augmented before long. 

The actions with the spirits soon recommenced. Kelley began very unfairly 
by trying sittings alone, for he was importunate to know how the Prince was going 


to treat them as regards money. But he seems only to have drawn reproof and 
much excellent counsel on himself from Nalvage. 

The next few weeks were taken up with instructions from Gabriel and 
Nalvage, consisting of letters, numbers and words ina strange Eastern or angelic 
language, to which Dee probably had some key, though they appear unintelligible. 
The partners were bidden to keep the Sabbath, and Dee resolves to go always to 
church. Kelley seems to have turned restive once again. On April 17 he declared he 
would sit no more to receive these A.B.C. messages unless they were better 
explained. “There is your boy, John,” he said; "he can well enough give you these 
simple signs. You need me no longer. I will be gone." As Casaubon remarks, "he 
was ever and anon upon projects to break with Dee." 

Two days after, Dee heard him come upstairs to his own study, and called 
him in. Dee's study was an inner room through one that opened on to the stairs, at 
the foot of which was a door. He explained that he had now a distinct clue to the 
meaning of the tables of letters on which he had long been puzzling; dwelt on how 
essential it was to miss not a single letter, or else the words would err. He asked 
him, in fact, to resume his skrying, and encouraged him by saying that he knew he 
"would come to like better this due and methodical manner of our friends' 
proceeding," if only he would continue. Kelley scornfully replied that their teachers 
were mere deluders, and no good or sufficient teachers. In two years they had not 
made them able to understand, or do anything. "In two years," he said boastingly, "I 
could have learned all the seven liberal arts and sciences, if I had first learned 
Logick." He protested he would have no more to do with the spirits in any manner 
or way, wished himself in England, and vowed if the books were his he would burn 
them all. “These spiritual creatures are not bound to me. Take John for your 
skryer." 

Dee pathetically recapitulated his long desire for wisdom, his faith that more 
knowledge will be granted him. Kelley went out leaving Dee buried in prayer. 

In two days, Kelley was again submissive to the spirits, who bade him not 
mistrust. "Let him that is a servant and is commanded to go, go. And let not the 
earth rise up and strive against the plowman.” So they go on again with their 
cabalistic letters and signs. In the beginning of May, Dee notes: "E.K. is very well 
persuaded of these actions now, thanked be the Highest." 

Later in the month he says: "There happened a great storm or temptation to 
E.K. of doubting and mistaking our instructors and their doings, and of contemning 
and condemning anything that I knew or could do. I bare all things patiently for 
God his sake." Kelley at the same time says: "I am contented to see and to make 
true report of what they will show, but my heart standeth against them." 

That night after the sitting, he again swore he would not go on skrying. The 
morning after, Dee knocked at his study door, and bade him come, for Nalvage had 
left off the previous day in the middle of an interesting geographical lesson about 
unknown parts of the earth, and had told them to be ready to continue it next 
morning. Kelley was obdurate, and Dee retired to prayer. In half an hour, the skryer 
burst in with a volume of Cornelius Agrippa's in his hand, where he said all the 
countries they were told about yesterday were described and written down. "What is 
the use," he said, "in going on with this farce, if they tell us nothing new?" Dee 
replied that he was glad to see Kelley had such a book of his own; that Nalvage in 
giving those ninety-one new names of countries, all of seven letters, was answering 


his particular request; that he had verified the lands in the charts of Gerardus 
Mercator and Pomponius Mela, which he had at hand and produced, "and now,” he 
said triumphantly, “we know exactly what angels govern which countries, in case 
we are ever called to practise there." Nalvage had described the natives of the 
countries and the products, suggesting that in Greenland a vein of gold might be 
found. "Your wilful phantasie," Dee ended to Kelley, "perverts your reason; and 
whereas you find fault with our instructors, I, who much more narrowly peruse 
their words, know that they give direct answers to my questions, except indeed 
when you misreport them, or I make a mistake in hearing or writing." So three 
days were lost, as Dee bemoans in the margin, and then Kelley was again induced to 
resume his skrying. 

On the 25th, Laski arrived and left again for Kesmark. He now intended to 
redeem his property there. But King Stephan and his Chancellor were both set 
against him, and he wished Dee to go with him to the Emperor of Austria, Rudolph 
II. 

Instructions were now given that they must be ready to go with Laski to the 
Emperor, must make themselves apt and meet, for until no remembrance of 
wickedness is left among them they cannot forward the Lord's expeditions. Gabriel 
tells Kelley at some length of his many faults. Dee did not hear this, but 
considerately does not ask for a repetition of the catalogue. He only bids Kelley 
listen well. Gabriel says if any will be God's minister, he must sweep his house 
clean, without spot. He must not let his life be a scandal to the will of the Lord. 

"God finds thee, as he passes by in his Angel, fit in matter, but, my brother, 
God knows, far unfit in life. O consider the Dignity of thy creation. See how God 
beareth with thy infirmity fromtime to time. Consider how thou art now at a 
Turning where there lieth two wayes. One shall be to thy comfort, the other to 
perpetual woe." 

Gabriel's dart, like a flame of fire, is upright in his hand. He pleads with 
Kelley in such adorable gentleness and with such tender and ecstatic weeping, that 
both his hearers cannot withhold their tears. Gabriel's words so moved Kelley that 
he professed absolute repentance for all his dealings with wicked spirits, vowed he 
would burn whatsoever he has of their trash and experiments, and write a book 
setting forth their horrible untruth, and blasphemous doctrine against Christ and 
the Holy Ghost. It is curious that among the other errors he renounced was the 
Eastern doctrine that a fixed number of souls and bodies have always been in the 
world, and that a man's soul goes from one body to another, viz., into the new-born 
child. In the light of after-events, it is significant that another belief abjured is that 
to the chosen there is no sin. 

Dee was overjoyed, and full of thanksgiving. He believed utterly in Kelley's 
conversion, all the more because of his former lapses. If anything were wanting to 
prove it, it was to be found in the humble and patient spirit in which this 
impracticable, volcanic skryer of his now sat on patiently for two hours and a half 
before the stone without either cloud, veil, or voice appearing. This to Kelley was 
"no light pang." Nay, he argues that servants must wait as long as their Master 
pleases, and the time is better spent thanin any human doings. He opens his 
wayward heart to Dee, the man without guile, and avows that he had fully intended 
at his last outburst, ten days before, to have gone away secretly with those with 
whom he had so long dealt had they not threatened him with beggary — a thing, 


adds Dee, that he most hated and feared. Therefore, till this timehe had been a 
hypocrite. Now, in his new-found elation, he cares not for poverty; life eternal is 
more than riches and wealth. He that can be hired with money to forsake the devil 
is no Christian. He will doubt no more, but believe. Dee adds that he omits many 
others of his godly sayings, thinking these sufficient to write down. He had no 
suspicion of any ill faith. His love for Kelley was truly unbounded in its long- 
suffering. He offered a fervent thanksgiving for the conversion, and for Satan's 
defeat, and prayed for them both for "continual zeal, love of truth, purity of life, 
charitable humility and constant patience tothe end." 

The same atmosphere continued next day, June 11. Kelley protests he could 
sit for seven years awaiting a vision. They do wait nearly four hours. Evidently 
Kelley converted is not going to be so good a medium as Kelley unregenerate. Dee 
explains the non-appearance as retribution for the three days wasted before. But 
they are all reather depressed, especially the Prince. 

Then a vision appears of the castle of Grono, in Littau, where the King of 
Poland then was. Stephan's arms are seen over the gate. A man like an Italian is 
beheld, carrying an iron chest within which are an image in black wax, a dead hand, 
and so on. The promise is that Laski shall be King of Poland. 

Early next morning Kelley, lying awake in bed, had a vision which he or Dee 
afterwards embodied in the curious diagram facing [ ? ]. 

It may be taken as a sample of the kind of intricate complications of theurgy 
which often absorbed the pair for days together. 

The vision was expounded by Ave, something in the following manner: — 


A VISION. 

East and West, North and South, stand fouur sumptuous and belligerent 
Castles, out of which sound Trumpets thrice. From every Castle, a Cloth, the sign of 
Majesty, is cast. In the East it is red, like new-smitten blood. In the South, lily- 
white. In the West, green, garlick-bladed like the skins of many dragons. In the 
North, hair-coloured, black like bilberry juice. Four trumpeters issue from the 
Castles, with trumpets pyramidal, of six cones, wreathed. Three Ensign bearers, with 
the names of God on their banners, follow them. Seniors, Kings, Princes as train 
bearers, Angels in four phalanxes like crosses, all in their order, march to the central 
Court, and range themselves about the ensigns. 


IT VANISHETH. 


The dazzling, shifting formation seems to proceed in a glorious pagenat of 
colour, and then to rest, frozen into a minutely exact phantasticon of harmony. 

Now for the meaning of the allegory. The Castles are Watch towers provided 
against the Devil, the Watchman in each is a mighty angel. The ensigns publish the 
redemption of mankind. The Angels of the Aires, which come out of the Crosses, 
are to subvert whole countries, without armies, in this war waged against the 
Powers of Darkness. 


Many weeks were taken up with tables of letters for the 
games, angels, seniors, etc. 


Kelley is again sometimes very much tempted to doubt the good faith of the 
angelic visitants, more especially as he sadly fears that good angels will not provide 
them with the needful money that the Prince requires for the success of his cause. 
One day, Dee wrote in his diary: "E.K. had the Megrom sore." Kelley read this, and 
“A great temptation fell on E.K., upon E.K. taking these words to be a scoff, which 
were words of compassion and friendship." After this Dee resorts more frequently 
to the use of his Greek characters. 

The Dees were still living near the church of St. Stephen, where Kelley was a 
frequent visitor. Laski lodged with the Franciscans in their convent. The 
revelations were now of tables of letters again, intended, Dee things, that they may 
learn the names of angels and distinguish the bad from the good. (The bad angels' 
names are said to be all of three letters.) He hopes Ave is about to reveal the healing 
medicines; the property of fire; the knowledge, finding, and use of metals; the 
virtues of stones, and the understanding of arts mechanical. But Ave says it is the 
wicked spirits who give money coined, although there are good angels who can find 
metals, gather them and use them. Then Madimi appears, after a long absence, and 
addressing Dee as "my gentle brother," tells him that Ave is a good creature and 
they might have made more of him. She wants to know why they have not gone to 
the Emperor Rudolph. The old excuse of poverty is pleaded. 

That evening, June 26, at seven o'clock, Dee sat in his study considering the 
day's action, when Kelley entered and asked if he understood it. He, it seems, had 
burst out again, had raged and abused Michael and Gabriel, called Ave a devil, made 
"horrible speeches." There had been a most terrible storm of thunder and rain, and 
Kelley always appeared sensitive to these electric disturbances. Now he is penitent 
once more, acknowledges his words were "not decent," and begs forgiveness of God 
and Dee. The talk lasted long, and several calls to supper were unheeded; then, just 
as they were leaving the room, Kelley felt something warm and heavy on his 
shoulder, and behold! it was Ave come to acknowledge his repentance. Dee hands 
him his Psalter book, and with three prayers devoutly said, all is smooth again, and 
they go down to supper. 

Dee's patience and humility seemed unending. In conversing with the spirits 
he is always, as it were, face to face with God. His replies are made direct to the 
Majesty of the Divine. When Kelley is blamed he assumes equal blame. 


Ave. — "Which of you have sought the Lord for the Lord his sake?" 

D. — "That God can judge. We vaunt nothing of our doings, nor challenge 
anything by the perfection of our doings. We challenge nothing, Lord, upon any 
merits, but fly unto thy mercy, and that we crave and call for. Curiosity is far from 
our intents." 


CHAPTER XII 


FROM CRACOW TO PRAGUE 


"Since all men from their birth employ sense prior to intellect, and are 
necessarily first conversant with sensible things: some, proceeding no farther, pass 
through life considering these as first and last; and apprehending what is painful to 
be evil, what is pleasant good, they deem it sufficient to shun the one and pursue 


the other. Some pretending to greater reason than the rest, esteem this wisdom; like 
earth-bound birds, though they have wings they are unable to fly. The secret souls 
of others would recall them from pleasure to worthier pursuits, but they cannot 
soar: they choose the lower way, and strive in vain. Thirdly, there are those — 
divine men — whose eyes pierce through clouds and darkness to the supernal 
vision, where they abide as in their own lawful country." 

— Plotinus 


All this time, Dee is so absolutely absorbed with his spiritual visions that we 
know very little about his outer existence. For three years after he left England, he 
neglected to enter anything in his ordinary diary, and the Liber Mysticus contains 
nothing of everyday affairs. 

In this July, 1584, however, at Cracow, he does enter an important piece of 
information about his boy Rowland, the baby then about a year and a half old. 


“1584. Remember that on Saturday the fourteenth day of July by the 
Gregorian Calendar, and the fourth day of July by the old Calendar, Rowlande my 
childe (who was born Anno 1583, January 28 by the old calendar) was extreamely 
sick about noon or mid-day, and by one of the clock was ready to give up the ghost, 
or rather lay for dead, and his eyes set and sunck in his head. 


^| made a vow if the Lord did foresee him to be his true servant, and so 
would grant him life, and confirm him his health at this danger, and from this 
danger, I would during my life on Saturdays eat but one meal." 


Although we never find this vow referred to again, there is no doubt that Dee 
devoutly kept his bargain. Rowland did grow up and had other remarkable 
escapades. 

Still the journey to Prague to the Emperor Rudolph was postponed, and it 
was not until the first day of August that the trio set off. Dee and Kelley were ready 
to go sooner, but Laski had not sufficiently recovered his finances. The party had 
been augmented by the arrival of Kelley's brother, Thomas, and Edmond Hilton, 
son of Dee's old friend, Goodman Hilton, who had sometimes lent him money, and 
who in 1579 had requested leave for his two sons to resort to Dee's house. Thomas 
Kelley accompanied the Prince and his pair of crystal gazers. The women were left 
behind under Edmond Hilton's charge. 

Five or six days after arriving in Prague, on the day of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, August 15, Dee was settled in the house of Dr. Hageck, by 
Bethlem in Old Prague (Altstadt), kindly lent him for his use. The house was not 
far from the old Rathhaus, the great clock tower of which, dated 1474, and the 
Council Chamber, still exist. It was also near the Carolinum or University, founded 
by Charles IV. in 1383, in whose hall John Huss a hundred and fifty years before had 
held his disputations. When Dee and his party arrived in the city Tycho Brahe was 
still alive, though not yet a resident in Prague. Prague was the city of alchemists. 
The sombre, melancholy Emporer himself relieved his more seriuos studies by 
experiments in alchemics and physics. A mania for collecting rare and valuable 
objects provided him with a still lighter pastime. He painted, read much, and 
worked in iron, was a good linguist, and a regular dilettante. Unmarried, and with 


all the weaknesses of the Habsburghs, for nearly thirty years our of his long life and 
far too protracted reign he was quite mad. Not many years after his reception of Dee 
he ceased to make any pretence of public appearance. 

The excellent little study or "stove" (from "stube," German for study) in Dr. 
Hageck's house had been since 1518 the abode of some student of alchemy, skilful of 
the holy stone. The name of the alchemist, "Simon," was written up in letters of 
gold and silver in several places in the room. Dee's eyes also fell daily on many 
cabalistic hieroglyphs, as well as on drawings or carvings of birds, fishes, flowers, 
fruits, leaves and six vessels, all the work, he presumed, of Simon baccalaureus 
Pragensis. Over the door were the lines: 


"Immortale Decus par gloriaque illi debentur 
Cujus ab ingenio est discolor hic paries," 


and on the south wall of the study was a long quotations from some philosophical 
work ending with 


" Ars nostra est Ludus puero cum labor mulierum. Scitote omnes filii artis 
hujus, quod nemo potest colligere fructus nostri Elixiris, nisi per introitum nostri 
lapidis Elementati, et si aliam viam quaerit, viam nunquam intrabit nec attinget. 
Rubigo est opus, quod sit ex solo auro, dum intraverit in suam humiditatem." 


In these congenial surroundings skrying was at once resumed. Madimi (now 
grown into a woman) was the first visitor, and Dee hastened to inquire for his wife 
and child at Cracow. He notes that his first letter from her arrived on the 21st. She 
joined him before long. He was told to write to the Emperor Rudolph. He did so on 
August 17, and he relates in the epistle the favourable attention he has received 
from Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, Rudolph's father, the Emperor 
Maximilian II., who accepted the dedication of his book Monas Hieroglyphica, and 
others of the imperial house. He signs the letter, "Humillimus et fidelissimus 
clientulus Joannes Dee." 

After waiting a week he sent the letter by Laski's secretary to the Spanish 
ambassador, Don Guglielmo de Sancto Clemente, who was to present it to Rudolph. 
With it he also sent a copy of his Monas. The same night he heard by Emerich 
Sontag, the secretary, that the Emperor had graciously accepted the book, and within 
three or four days would appoint a time for giving him an audience. 

He received letters from England on August 27, which were dated April 15 
and 16. His brother-in-law, Nicholas Fromond, told him that Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Sled, 
and his bookseller had used him very ill. Doubtless he was expecting some money 
from the sale of his books. Mrs. Dee was much upset at her brother's defections, and 
poor Dee was worried all round, for, as he writes in the margin of his diary, "Satan 
is very busy with E.K. about this time." Kelley seems to have been making friends 
with young Simon Hageck, son of "our host," as Dee calls him. To furnish his own 
study he has bought a clock of Mrs. Hageck for five ducats, which was so good a 
bargain that she requested "a quart of wine" (probably a quarter hogshead) thrown 
in. She herself does not seem to have benefited much by the largess, for Kelley and 
Laski's man Alexander proceeded to get drunk on it, and fell to fighting and 
quarrelling. Dee, who had stayed writing in his study instead of going to supper, 


was warned by the city watchman to keep better peace in his house. Looking from 
his window to account for the caution, he saw Laski's man sitting on a great stone, 
and called him to come in. When he had heard the tale he went off to Hageck's to 
"understand the very truth," and there found Kelley lying in a drunken sleep on a 
form. This was a relief. He was better pleased to think that angry words had been 
spoken “when wine, not wit, had rule," and persuaded Laski's man to stay in his 
lodgings that night instead of raging forth into the street. Already a scandal had 
been made which he foresaw would do him much harm. Next morning Kelley had 
a madder fit than ever. 


"Much ado. Emerich and his brother (Thomas Kelley) and I had to stop or 
hold him from going on Alexander with his weapon. At length we let him go, in 
his doublet and hose without a cap or haton his head, and into the street he hasted 
with his brother's rapier drawn, and challenged Alexander to fight. But Alexander 
said "Nolo, Domine Kelleie, Nolo.’ Hereupon E.K. took up a stone and threw after 
him as after a dog, and so came into the house again in a most furious rage for that 
he might not fight with Alexander. The rage and fury was so great in words and 
gestures as might plainly prove that the wicked enemy sought either E.K. his own 
destroying of himself, or of me, or of his brother. This may suffice to notifie the 
mighty temptation and vehement workingo f the subtle spiritual enemy, Satan, 
wherewith God suffered E.K. to be tempted and almost overcome: to my great grief, 
discomfort, and most great discredit, if it should come to the Emperor's 
understanding. I was in great doubt how God would take this offence, and devised 
with myself how I might with honesty be cleared from the shame and danger that 
might arise if these two should fight. At the least, it would cross all good hope here 
with the Emperor for a time, till God redressed it." 


By this time Dee had become skilled and tactful in dealing with his turbulent 
skryer, and he soon brought him to quietness by yielding to his humour and saying 
little. At mid-day came Dee's messenger from Cracow, bringing letters from and 
tidings by word of mouth of his dear wife Jane, "to my great comfort." Much he was 
in need of comfort, and when a letter from the Emperor arrived the same day, 
desiring to see him, Kelley's enormities began to assume less desperate proportions. 

Dee started at once to the Castle, the Palace of Prague, and waited in the guard- 
chamber, sending Emericus to the Lord Chamberlain, Octavius Spinola, to 
announce his coming. 


"Spinola came to me very courteously and led me by the skirt of the gown, 
through the dining chamber to the Privie chamber, where the Emperor sat at a table, 
with a great chest and standish of silver before him, and my Monad and Letters by 
him." 


Rudolph thanked Dee politely for the book (which was dedicated to his 
father), adding that it was “too hard for his capacity” to understand; but he 
encouraged the English philosopher to say on all that was in his mind. Dee 
recounted his life history at some length, and told how for forty years he had sought, 
without finding, true wisdom in books and men; how God had sent him His Light, 
Uriel, who for two years and a half, with other spirits, had taught him, had finished 


his books for him, and had brought hima stone of more value than any earthly 
kingdom. This angelic friend had given him a message to deliver to Rudolph. He 
was to bid him forsake his sins and turn to the Lord. Dee was to show him the Holy 
Vision. 


“This my commission is from God. I feign nothing, neither am I a hypocrite, 
an ambitious man, or doting or dreaming in this cause. If I speak otherwise than I 
have just cause, I forsake my salvation," said he. 


Rudolph was probably very much bored by this mystical rhapsody. He 
excused himself from seeing the vision at this time, and said he would hear more 
later. He promised friendship and patronage, and Dee, who says he had told him 
almost more thanhe intended of his purposes, "to the intent they might get some 
root or better stick in his minde," was fain to take his leave. In a few days he was 
informed, through the Spanish ambassador, that one Doctor Curtius, of the Privy 
Council, "a wise, learned, and faithful councillor," was to be sent to listen to him on 
the Emperor's behalf. Uriel, whose head had been bound of late in a black silk 
mourning scarf because of Kelley's misdoings, now reappeared in a wheel of fire, 
and announced favour to Rudolph. 


“If he live righteously and follow me truly, I will hold up his house with 
pillars of hiacinth, and his chambers shall be full of modesty and comfort. I will 
bring the East wind over him as a Lady of Comfort, and she shall sit upon his castles 
with Triumph, and she shall sleep with joy." 


To Dee, he says, has been given "the spirit of choice." Dee petitions that his 
understanding of that dark saying may be opened: "Dwell thou in me, O Lord, forI 
am frail and without thee very blind." 

The conference between Dee and Curtius on September 15 lasted for six 
hours. It took place at the Austrian's house, whither Dee was permitted, it seems, to 
take the magic stone and teh books of the dealings. Dee in all good faith promised 
that many excellent things should happen to Rudolph, if only he would listen to the 
voice of Uriel. Dee's sincerity, credulous though it appears, was as yet unshaken. 
He lived in a transcendental atmosphere, and trembled, as he believed, on the brink 
of a great revelation. The very heavens seemed opening to him, and soon, he 
thought, he would probe knowledge to its heart. 

Kelley, on the other hand, was under no delusion. He had worked the spirit 
mystery for long enough without profit; already he was beginning to more than 
suspect that the game was played out; that their dreams of Laski as King of Poland, 
dispensing wealth and favour to his two helpers, were never to be realised; that the 
Emperor's favour would be equally chimerical and vain; and that some more 
profitable occupation had better be sought. At the back of his mind lay always the 
hope of the golden secret. Somehow and somewhere this last aspiration of the 
alchemist must be realised. 

At the very time when the two learned doctors were holding their 
confabulation, Kelley, says Dee, was visited at their lodgings with a wicked spirit 
who told him that Dee's companion would use him like a serpent, "compassing his 


destruction with both head and tayle; and that our practices would never come to 
any fruitful end." 

This was a true prophecy indeed, but many things were yet to come to pass. 

Uriel now instructs Dee to write to the Emperor and tell him that he can 
make the philosopher's stone: in other words, that he can transmute base metal 
into gold. In the next breath Uriel foretells that Rudolph shall be succeeded by his 
brother Ernest, for when he sees and possesses gold (which is the thing he desireth, 
and those that cousel him do also most desire), he shall perish, and his end shall be 
terrible. Dee shall be brought safely home to England. Uriel used a curious simile, 
that Dee "shall ascend the hills as the spiders do." Dee, with his knowledge of many 
sciences, has never shown himself a naturalist, but he here gives us an interesting 
scrap of natural history. He writes in the margin: "Perhaps spiders flying inthe aire, 
are carried by strings of their own spinning or making, or else I know not how." 

Dee's suit with the Emperor did not much progress. His ministers were 
naturally envious of this foreigner, and many whispers, as well as louder allegations 
against the two Englishment, were abroad, although, as San Clemente told him, the 
Emperor himself was favourable. The Spanish ambassodor was friendly enough, 
and Dee dined several times at his table. He professed to be descended from 
Raymond Lully, and, of course, like every educated person of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was a believer in the virtues of the philosopher's stone. He bade 
them not regard the Dutchmen's ill tongues, ^who can hardly brook any stranger." 
Dee wrote again to the Emperor a letter of elaborate compliment and praise of 
vestroe sacrae Coesaraoe Majestatis, in which he offered to come and show him the 
philosopher's stone and the magic crystal. 

Still nothing came of it, and these needy adventurers in a foreign land began 
to get into deadly straits. "Now were we all brought to great penury: not able 
without the Lord Laski's, or some heavenly help, to sustain our state any longer." 
Dee returned from a dinner at the Spanish ambassador's to find Kelley resolved to 
throw up the whole business and start for England the next day, going first to 
Cracow to pick up his wife. If she will not go he must set off without her, but go he 
will. He will sell his clothes and go to Hamburg, and so to England. It is all very 
well for the spirits to promise spiritual covenants and blessings; but as Kelley said to 
Uriel, "When will you give us meat, drink and cloathing?" 

At this time the women and children did join the party from Cracow, 
although Dee does not record it in his diary. But on September 27 Dr. Curtius called 
to see him at his lodging in Dr. Hageck's house by Bethlem, and he says "saluted my 
wife and little Katherine, my daughter." Dee laid before him some of the slanders 
that he knew were going about. He had been called at Clemente's table a bankrupt 
alchemist, a conjuror and necromantist, who had sold his own goods and given the 
proceeds to Laski, whom he had beguiled, and now he was going to fawn upon the 
Emperor. Curtius was at last induced to spread before the Emperor his report of the 
conference he had held (by command) with Dee. "Rudolph," said Curtius, "thinks 
the things you have told him almost either incredible or impossible. He wants you 
to show him the books." Then the talk became the learned gossip of a couple of 
bookish and erudite scholars. Dee produced some rare editions which the others 
had never seen. Curtius offered the loan of one of his own works, De 
Superficierum Divisionibus, printed at Pesaro. After this, with mutual courtesies 


offered on both parts, "after the manner of the world," Curtius took his horse, and 
returned homeward. 

Jane Dee was ailing at this time, and Dee was much distressed. Gabriel, when 
consulted, told him that the true medicine is trust in the God of Hosts and in His 
Son Christ. "The Lamb of Life is the true medecine of comfort and consolation." He 
did, however, condescend to give a remarkable precription for her use, concocted of 
a pint of wheat, a live pheasant cock, eleven ounces of white amber, and an ounce of 
red wine, all distilled together. Dee, though no Christian Scientist, was willing 
enough to administer the strange decoction, but says he knows not where or how to 
get a cock pheasant. In the spring of the next year, Jane's fourth child, Michael, was 
born. He was always rather sickly, and died when nine years old. Theodore, her 
fifth child, was only thirteen when he too died, but all the six other children grew 
up. 

Curtius and Dee became good friends. The Austrian showed his English 
acquaintance several of his inventions connected withthe quadrant and with 
astronomical tables, and Dee confided to him the secret of a battering glass he had 
contrived for taking observations on a dark night. The glass was left at Cracow with 
his books and other goods, but he would gladly go and fetch it to show the Emperor. 
This led to Dee's request for a passport to enable him to travel, with servants, wife 
and children, where he would in the Emperor's dominions at any time within a 
year. He drew it up himself on October 8, 1584, and the Emperor granted it without 
demur. Dee soon started for Cracow to bring the rest of his goods to Prague, but the 
diary for the month of November is missing, and the following book opens on 
December 10, when he had set out from Cracow to return to Prague. "Master 
Kelley" was with him, John Crocker, and Rowland and his nurse, who had been left 
behind when Mrs. Dee and the two elder children joined her husband in Prague. As 
before, more than a week was occupied with the journey, which was made in a 
coach, with horses bought of "Master Frizer." In Prague a new lodging was found in 
a house belonging to two sisters, of whom one was married to Mr. Christopher 
Christian, the registrar of Old Prague. Dee hired the whole house from him at a rent 
of 70 "dollars" or thalers a year, to be paid quarterly. 


"On Saturday afternoon, January 12, 1585, I removed clean from Doctor 
Hageck, his house by Bedlem, and came with all my household to the House which 
I had hired of the two sisters (married) not far from the Market Place in old Prage." 


He announced his return to the Spanish ambassador and to Dr. Curtius, and 
continued his interviews with "the schoolmaster" daily. 

Some of the sittings recorded at this time are really of the nature of school 
lessons, which to a man of Dee's acquirements must have seemed rather 
elementary, yet he humbled himself as a child to learn. One day geographical and 
ethnographical information is imparted about America, or, as Dee calls it, 

" Atlantis"; Cathay; the Bactrian desert; and Phalagon, a country of which Dee says he 
never heard. Another day, minerals and their properties form the subject of the 
lesson. 

Much was said about the doubting, incredulous spirit of Kelley, which Dee 
always feels is the hindrance to further knowledge. At length he is given 
permission to choose another skryer if he will: "Take whomsoever thou wilt in 


whose face the Lord shall seem to dwell, and place him withthis Seer, and let him 
stand seven times by him. I will take the spirit from him and will give it unto the 
same that standeth by, and he shall fulfill my word that I have begun." 

But Dee was strangely reluctant to part with Kelley. He loved him like a son, 
he yearned over his soul, and he entertained more lively hopes than ever of his real 
conversion, for Kelley had at last consented to partake of the sacrament with his 
older friend. Dee uttered aloud a solemn prayer: — 


“O God, thouh has coupled us two together in they election, and what the 
Lord hath joyned, no fleshly fancy of mine shall willingly separate. But if it be thy 
will, seeing he is so hard to give credit to thy holy messengers, without some proof 
in work first past, as for example this doctrine of the philosopher's stone, that so he 
may come to be allowed, though he imitate Thomas Didymus in his hard and slow 
belief. And because he is to receive the pledge of thy mercies, and mystery of the 
heavenly food, we would gladly hear of that holy sacrament some discourse for our 
better instruction, and his better encouragement to the mystery receiving." 


Then was delivered a remarkable homily expounding Protestant Christian 
belief upon several points: the Creation, the fall of Adam (because he wanted the 
beauty and excellency of God's spirit for which he was created); of the sacrament of 
Christ's body, "the holy sign of peace between God and man"; and the mystery and 
wonder of the rite as shown to the disciples, not, as the wicked do, "tying the power 
and majesty of God and His omnipotence to the tail or end of reason, to be haled as 
she will....It is a holy miracle, and thou must believe, as the Disciples did, that thou 
partakest of the true Body of Christ sub forma panis. But receiving ceasing, the 
Sacrament ceaseth also." This in answer to Dee's interposed question. The Hussite 
doctrine of the permanence of the sacred element in the common food when 
blessed was of course much in men's minds in Prague. So with an injunction to 
"share this doctrine with your wives," this exposition ends. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A DREAM OF GOLD 


"Now, Epicure, 
Heighten thyself, talk to her all in gold, 
Rain her as many showers as Jove did drips 
Unto his Danaid, shew the gold a miser 
Compared with Mammon. What! the stone will do't. 
She shall feel gold, taste gold, hear gold, sleep gold." 
— Jonson, The Alchemist 


On February 27, 1585, Dee and Kelley, with Thomas Kelley, rode with great 
secrecy to Limburg, six miles from Prague, in obedience to Madimi, who however 
told them on arriving that Rudolph know of their departure. Dee suspected Laski's 
man, Sontag, of treachery. Michael appeared to them there, and instructed Dee to 
name his new-born child Michael. The infant was baptised by the Court chaplain in 
Prague Cathedral (which is dedicated to the very unpopular Saint Vitus) on March 


18, the Spanish ambassador being godfather and the Lady Dietrichstein, wife of the 
Emperor's major-domo, godmother. 

Kelley was still murmuring under the mystical dealings of the angels. "Let 
them give me somewhat profitable to my body, or some wisdom to my mind's 
behoof, and then I will believe in them," he says. Then he protests he will confess 
all to the priest, and if the holy father does not allow their doings or counsel to be 
genuine, neither will he. 

The remarkable answer that Dee gives again shows us how in advance he was 
of his times in matters spiritual as well as scientific. "The authority of good angels 
or messengers from God is greater," says he, "than the authority of the Pope, or 
priests." 

So the weeks went on. Kelley postponed the day of taking the sacrament. At 
Easter will be a fit time. He will wait till then. He is tired of skrying: "I pray you to 
deal with another. Here is John, a boy in the house. You may use him." Thus, for 
the third time, a boy is suggested. 

It is a curious piece of psychology, or crystallomancy, that Kelley, who 
possessed the mediumistic powers, was always so reluctant to use them, while Dee, 
who as Madimi told him, had clearer sight than his skryer, was entirely unable to 
open up communication with the unseen. 

Money was scarcer than ever. "My wife being in great perplexity, requested 
E.K. and me that the annexed petition might be propounded to God and his good 
angels, to give answer or counsel in the cause." Jane's petition set out simply that 
they had no provision for meat and drink for their family, that it “would discredit 
the actions wherewith they are vowed and linked unto the heavenly majesty" to lay 
the ornaments of their house or coverings of their bodies in pawn to the Jews, and 
that the city was full of malicious slanders. Aid and direction are implored how or 
by whom they are to be aided and relieved. The spirits, while reminding her 
grandiloquently that she is only a woman, full of infirmities, frail in soul, and not 
fit to enter the synagogue, yet favourably listen, and bid her be faithful and obedient 
as she is yoked, promising that she and her children shall be cared for. Meanwhile 
her husband is to gird himself together and hasten to see Laski and King Stephan. 

This injunction seems not to have been obeyed for some time, for Dee was 
now very busy inditing letters to Queen Elizabeth and to other of his friends in 
England. He was reminded of it later when something went wrong, and another 
crisis arrived with Kelley. On March 27, a Wednesday, Dee was busy in his study, 
when the skryer burst in, demanding unceremoniously a copy of a certain magic 
circle of letters which he professed to have had revealed to him by spirits at Oxford. 
He wished to show it to a Jesuit priest with whom he had made friends. He 
protested he would quit the company of the spirits with whom they had recently 
dealt and return to his former associates — the evil set. Dee said he had no leisure 
to look for the paper now, he was writing letters of importance, and in a week's time 
or when able, he would see it was found. This of course was irritating. Kelley 
stormed and raged, said the old man should not stir his foot from the room till it 
had been produced, and was about to lock up the door when Dee caught him by the 
shoulders, "calling aloud to my folks. They came in all, and my wife, and so 
afterwards by degrees his fury assuaged, and my folks, my wife and his, went away, 
and after he had sitten two or three hours with me, he saw on my head, as I sat 


writing, Michael stand with a sword, who willed him to speak, which he did forbear 
to do above a quarter of an hour." 

Kelley, like a spoilt child, demanded of Michael if he should have his circle of 
letters. The angel addressed him then in a passage of exceeding beauty, seeming to 
scorch and wither the promptings of the skryer's evil nature, while wrestling at the 
same time with all the powers of darkness for his soul: — 


"O Jehovah, whose look is more terrible to thy angels than all the fires thou 
hast created,...wilt thou suffer one man to be carried away, to the dishonouring and 
treading under foot of thee and thy light, of thee and thy truth? Can one man be 
dearer unto thee thanthe whole world was? Shall the heavens be thrown headlong 
down, and he go uncorrected?" 


He intimates to the partners that their work and calling is greater than 
honour, money, pride and jewels. As it is great, so must their temptation be great. 


"Therefore God has framed one of you as a stiffe-made Ashe, to bind up the 
continuance of his work, and to be free from yielding unto Satan." 


As for the other, Michael promises Kelley that no evil spirit shall visibly 
show himself unto him any more as long as he is in the flesh. 


"Whosoever therefore appeareth hereafter is of good." 


Thus begins to yawn before the pair the most dangerous pitfall of all. Pride 
and confidence in the perfect intuition of God's will has led many a good and holy 
man astray. Soon even the stiff-made ash is to arrive at the pitch of believing that 
their teachers cannot err, and then comes a terrible downfall. Michael in an 
exquisite little parable bids them cleave fast together. And again it is clear why the 
elder man, the seeker after hidden knowledge, the pure-minded and gentle-hearted 
old mathematician and astrologer, though torn in pieces with his partner's wild 
outbursts, his notorious cupidity, impatience, and evil living, yearned over him and 
his rebellious youth as a mother over her child. Like Michael, he seems involved 
in a prolonged struggle for the rescue of his soul from the demons in whose power 
he devoutly believed. 


“PARABOLA DE NOBIS DUOBUS. 


" A wood grew up, and the trees were young, and lo! there arose a great 
Tempest from the North, and the Seas threw out the air that had subtilly stolen 
himself into them. And the winds were great. And behold there was one Tree 
which was older than the rest, and had grown longer than that which shot up by 
him. This Tree could not be moved with the wind, but the Tree that was young was 
moved to and from with the wind, and strook himself oftentimes upon the stiff-set 
tree. The Forrester came and beheld, and said within himself, `The force of this 
wind is great. See this young Tree beateth himself in pieces against the greater. I 
will go home, and will bring my ground instruments, and will eradicate him, and I 
will place him farther off. Then if the winds come, he shall have room to move.’ 


But when he came home, the Lord of the Wood seeing him in a readiness with his 
Mattock and his spade, asked him of his goings, which told the thing in order unto 
his Master. But lo! his Master rebuked him, and he said thus: "When the winds are 
not, they increase, they are not hurtful one to the other. Suffer them therefore. 
When the young Tree taketh roots, and shall look up unto some years, his roots 
shall link themselves with and under the roots of the greater. Then, though the 
winds come, they shall not be hurtful one to another, but shall stand so much the 
more fast, by how much the more they are wrapped together; yea, when the old tree 
withereth, he shall be a strength unto him, and shall add unto his age as much as he 
hath added unto his youth.’ 

" And he ceased to dig. 

“Be not you therefore haled in sunder, neither be you offended one at 
another. Peradventure Reason would set you aside. But God will not. Behold, if 
you break the yoke that you are in and runne astray, he that erreth shall perish, 
even so shall he that standeth also be desolate. Love therefore one another, and 
comfort one another, for he that comforteth his brother comforteth himself....Let 
youth yield to ripe years... You have vowed that oneof you do nothing without the 
other's counsel, but you shall not be two counsellors. Let the Doer occupie the 
superiority. The Seer, let him see and look after the doings of that he seeth, for you 
are but one body in this work." 


In April, Dee and Kelley returned to Cracow. As they were nearing the city 
they saw a great whirlwind wreathing up the dust and shooting forward in a 
southerly direction. They found their house let under them to a “forced-in tenant," 
but as Dee had brought his keys, he effected an entrance, and secured at least a 
bedstead. By the aid of his lawyer, Mr. Tebaldo, "an ancient practitioner in Polish 
causes," he obtained a decree against his landlord that without six months' notice he 
could not be ejected. They took up their abode in the College of Nyepolonize. Laski 
now joined them in Cracow, and took Dee on May 23 to an audience of King 
Stephan. Stephan was seated by the south window of his principal audience and 
banqueting chamber, looking out upon the beautiful new gardens that he was then 
making. Polite speeches of greeting in Latin passed between the two, but there was 
scant time for more before the Vice-Chancellor and Chief Secretary, with others, 
came in, bringing Bills for the King to read and sign. Stephan had small time to 
spare for visionary alchemists. His very glorious reign was crowded with great 
achievements. Though a strong Catholic himself, he respected the liberties of his 
Protestant subjects, won back the Russian provinces for Poland, reformed the 
universities and established the Jesuits in educational seminaries, and protected the 
Jews. He died very suddenly about a year after Dee's third interview with him. Dee 
has the following very valuable note of his death, entered in the diary a few weeks 
after his arrival at Trebona Castle in 1586: "December 11, Stephan Poloniensis obiit: 
natus anno 1530, die 13 Januarii, hora quarta mane min 25, in Transylvania. Obiit 
hora secunda post medium noctem, ut intellexi ex literis Dni Lasky, receptis die 29 
per Alexandrum." 

Dee also visited Dr. Hannibal (Annibaldus), the famous divine, and discussed 
with him his commentaries on Latin authors- -Hermes Trismegistus and 
Mandellus. He partook of the Communion at the Bernardine convent where the 
Doctor was a professor. Three times within Easter week did he communicate, "that 


in all manner of wayes I might have a clean and quiet conscience." On "Easter 
Monday, very devoutly, in St. Stephan's Church, E.K. received the Communion, to 
my unspeakable gladness and content, being a thing so long and earnestly required 
and urged of him by our spiritual good friends." As Dee wrote to Walsingham, 
"Saul had become a Paul." 

It was a very short interlude. For Laski had not yet paid him the "money long 
since due," and Kelley once more vows he will leave, for the "actions are 
unsuccessful and are to be cut off." Laski was again admitted to the sittings, and 
King Stephan granted them another interview. Laski urged the King to take the two 
alchemists into his service and give them "a yearly maintenance." In obedience to 
his instructors, Dee promises to make the philosopher's stone, if the King will bear 
the charge. He does not profess that he can, but he believes the angels will teach 
him the secret. Stephan was not so sanguine. In the King’s private chamber, a 
sitting was held, with the crystal set before him, but he remained unconvinced. He 
gave no encouragement, and in August the pair, hopeless of patronage from Poland, 
returned to Prague, where Jane and Joan Kelley, the children and the servants, had 
been left under Edmond Hilton's care. 

An anglicised Italian pervert, Francisco Pucci, now appeared upon the scenes 
and was admitted to the sittings at the shew- stone. Pucci had been a Lyons 
merchant, but had "laid aside his trade to study sacred letters," and become a 
theological disputant of the current type. Professing himself a Protestant, he came to 
Oxford to study, graduated M.A. in 1574, and in London, Basle, Antwerp, and other 
places, became an open and notorious writer and champion against the Church 
which he had abjured. He had followed Socinus to Cracow, and had noisily opposed 
the Jesuits there. Soon after he recanted, became a Romish priest and secretary to a 
cardinal in Rome, where he died in 1606, and was buried in the Church of San 
Onofrio on the Janiculum. 

On his information it appears that three copies of Dee's manuscripts were 
burned in Prague, April 10, 1586. These were the Book of Enoch, the Forty-eight 
Keys of the Angels (Claves Angelicae) and the Liber Scientioe Auxilii et Victoria 
Terrestris, works which had been written down from the spirit revelations since the 
partnership with Kelley had commenced. The books burned were not of course the 
originals, the two first of which still exist. Of the Book of Enoch there are three 
copies, one made by Kelley, a remarkable tribute to the mechanical skill in 
draughtsmanship, the extraordinary application and ability, of this very versatile 
personage. It contains hundreds of diagrams of figures, round or rectangular in 
shape, composed of an infinite number of minute squares each containing a letter or 
figure. These letters occur in every possible combination and order, some reading 
straight across the page, others diagonally, and so on. Dee gives an extraordinary 
story of the restoration on April 30 of the books said to have been burned, by a man 
like a gardener, invisible to himself, to Joan Kelley, and to all in the garden at the 
time, save Kelley. The gardener placed them under an almond tree in Carpio's 
vineyard, on a sloping bank between the banqueting house and the "cliff side." 
Trickery of Kelley's, no doubt. 

The feeling against these foreign adventurers grew strong in the city. Sixtus 
V., who had succeeded as Pope, issued a Papal edict, dated May 29, 1586, banishing 
Dee and Kelley from Prague within six days. It seemed to trouble them very little, 
for Dee was already away on a visit to a new patron, William Ursinus, Count 


Rosenberg, at his country seat on the Moldau. From thence he went to see some 
glass works at Volkanau, about twelve miles north of the city; then he proceeded to 
Leipsic in time for the fair on May 11. There he met Lawrence Overton, an English 
merchant to whom Jane Dee had given kind attention and hospitality when he had 
fallen ill in her house a year before. Overton had returned from England, where he 
had seen Edmond Hilton, sent in November with letters to the Queen, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and others. Hilton was expected back shortly. Overton was on the 
point of returning to England, and by him another letter to the Secretary was 
despatched. 

Dee's letters to Walsingham, with their veiled allusions to secret affairs, form 
one of the grounds upon which the supposition has been based that he was 
employed by the Queen's minister as a secret spy and diplomatic agent abroad, and 
that his cabalistic diagrams contained a cipher. An elaborate theory was constructed 
to support this contention. 

From this letter it is evident that Dee wishes his friends in England to believe 
that he and his partner have already found the hidden secret, but he wraps his 
words in due mystery, and it is impossible to say exactly when Kelley first professed 
to have made, and when he induced his partner to believe that he actually had 
made, the gold on which his heart was set. That Dee's heart was equally fixed on the 
discovery is indisputable, but from what a different cause! 


“To ye Rt. Honble. Sr. Fr. Walsingham Knt, her most excellent Maties. 
Principal Secretary my singular good Fríd- and Patron with speed. 


"Right Honorable Sir, 

" Albeit I have almost in vain come a hundred miles (from Prague to this 
Leipsic Mart) hoping either to meet my servant there with answer to my former 
letters, sent in November last to her Majesty (when also I wrote unto your honour 
and others). And so with speed from this Leipsick to have sent again most speedily, 
as occasion should have served. and now I find neither servant neither letter from 
him, neither word of mouth, yet all this notwithstanding; and whatsoever the 
hindrance or delay hereof may be (whether the keeping back of my letters from her 
her Majesty, or the manifold and important most weighty affairs public hindring or 
delaying her Majesty's most gracious discreet and wise resolution herein. Or what 
other occasion else hath and doth cause this long and wonderful delay of answer 
receiving); all this notwithstanding, I thought good before I set up my coach to write, 
and most humbly to salute your honour very faithfully, dutifully and sincerely, 
with great and the same good will that my Letter some years since written to your 
Honour (but then a stumbling block unto your Honour and others for the 
strangeness of the phrases therein) doth pretend. So it is, right Honorable, that the 
merciful providence of the Highest, declared in his great and abundant graces upon 
me, and mine, is so wonderful and mighty, that very few, unless they be present 
witnesses, can believe the same. Therefore how hard they are to be believed there, 
where all my life and doings were construed to a contrary sense, and processe of 
death contrived and decreed against the Innocent, who cannot easily judge? 

“I am forced to be brief. That which England suspected, was also here, for 
these two years almost, secretly in doubt, in question, in consultation, Imperial and 
Royal, by Honourable Espies; fawning about me and by others discoursed upon, 


pryed and peered into. And at length both the chief Romish power and Imperial 
dignity are brought to that point resolutely that partly they are sorry of their so late 
reclaiming their erroneous judgment against us and of us, and seek means to deal 
with us so as we might favour both the one and the other; and partly to Rome is 
sent, for as great authority and power as can be devised; and likewise here all other 
means and wayes contrived, how by force or for feare they may make us glad to 
follow their humours. But all in vain, for force human we fear not, as plainly and 
often I have to the Princes declared. And otherwise than in pure verity and 
godlinesse we will not favour any (my words may seem very marvellous in your 
Honours ears, but mark the end, we have had, and shall have, to deal with no 
babes). I have full oft, and upon many of their requests and questions, referred 
myself to her Majesties answer thus in vain expected. Nuncius Apostolicus 
Germanicus Malaspina, after his year's suit to be acquainted with me, at length had 
such his answer that he is gone to Rome with a flea in his eare, that disquieteth him 
and terrifieth the whole state Romish and Jesuitical. Secretly they threaten us 
violent death, and openly they fawn upon us. We know the Sting of Envy and the 
fury of fear in tyrannical minds, what desperate attempts they have and do often 
undertake. But the God of Heaven and Earth is our Light, Leader and Defender. To 
the World's end, his mercies upon us will breed his praises Honour and glory. Thus 
much, very rhapsodically yet faithfully, tanquam dictum sapienti, I thought good to 
commit to the safe and speedy conveyance of a young merchant here called 
Lawrence Overton, which if it come to your Honours hand before my Servant have 
left his despatch, I may by your honor be advertised. Your Honour is sufficient from 
her Majesty to deal and proceed with me, if it be thought food. But if you make a 
Council Table Case of it, Quot homines, tot sententioe. And my Commission from 
above is not so large: Qui potest capere, capiat." 


The almost apostolical flavour which Dee permits himself to impart to some 
of this letter, owing to the greatness of his believed mission, shows to what a height 
of "rhapsodical" fervours his spirit had now attained. It is still more emphasised in 
the concluding passage, which begins, however, very practically, with an anxious 
thought cast back to his English possessions. His desire that Thomas Digges, the 
eminent mathematician to whom his calculations for the reformed calendar had 
been submitted, should be sent over to inspect their doings, was curious, but it 
shows that he, at any rate, wished to deal openly and conceal nothing. He ends thus: 


"Sir, I trust I shall have Justice, for my house library, goods and Revenues, etc. 
Do not you disdain, neither fear to bear favour unto your poor innocent neighbour. 
If you send unto me Master Thomas Digges, in her Majestie's behalf, his faithfulness 
to her Majesty and my well liking of the man, shall bring forth some piece of good 
service. But her Majesty had been better to have spent or given away in alms, a 
Million of gold, than to have lost some opportunities past. No human reason can 
limit or determine God his marvellous means of proceeding with us. He hath 
made of Saul (E.K.) a Paul, but yet now and then visited with a pang of human 
frailty. The Almighty bless her Majestie both in this World and eternally; and 
inspire your heart iwth some conceiving of his merciful purposes, yet not utterly cut 
off from her Majesty to enjoy. 


From Leipsic this 14 of May, 1586, 
at Peter Hans Swarts house. 


Your Honours faithful welwisher to use and command for the 
honour of God and her Majesties best service, 


"John Dee." 


On being ejected from Prague, Dee removed his family and goods to Erfurt, 
but in spite of the influence of Dr. Curtius, and of a friend of Rosenberg, he was not 
allowed to hire a house there, for the Italian was before him. Pucci called on Dee 
after supper, and held out hopes that he might obtain permission for their return to 
Prague, for the new Nuncio, the Bishop of Piacenza, was inclined to a more 
favourable view than Malaspina. Pucci protested that they were only to be 
examined and if found heretical to be sent to Rome. He brought an invitation for 
their return, if they would promise not to exercise magical arts. Dee, who was 
starting early next morning to look at a house at Saalfield, wherein to settle his 
exiled family, bade Kelley copy it and rode off. On the ride he thought it over. Pucci 
he had never liked, neither had jane. "His household behaviour was not acceptable 
to our wives and family. He had blabbed our secrets without our leave. He was 
unquiet in disputation." Dee summed up the man as a spy, the letter as a bait, and 
set to work to devise a way of being rid of him "by quiet and honest meanes." He 
was absent two or three days, but the Italian was still there when he returned, urging 
them to go to Rome. Dee rebuked him for curiosity and interference, and accused 
him of conspiring against them; he, a mere probationer and not yet owned of the 
spirits (who in fact had said he was "leprous" and should be "cut off"), to presume 
an equal authority with them in their revelations! 

Dee wrote a dignified letter to the Nuncio, and despatched it by the Italian, 
who was to receive from John Carpio, a wealthy neighbour and friend of theirs in 
Prague, a sum of fifty dollars for his expenses. The travellers went on to Cassel and 
to Gotha, but it was not long before a permanent asylum offered for the exiles. Their 
new patron, Count Rosenberg, was a friend worth having, for he was all-powerful 
with Rudolph; he was Viceroy of Bohemia and a Knight of the Golden Fleece. His 
influence and protection were now to be at the Englishmen's disposal. On August 8, 
Rosenberg obtained from the Emperor a partial revocation of the decree against 
them, since they were permitted by it to reside freely in any of his lordship's towns, 
cities or castles. They settled on September 14, 1586, at Tribau or Trebona, in 
Southern Bohemia, and here for about two years their wanderings came to an end. 

Dee resumed the writing of his private diary, in which he had made no entry 
for three years, the last event recorded there being the departure of the family from 
Mortlake just three years before, on September 21, 1583. He opened a new volume, 
an Ephemerides Coelestium, calculated for the years 1581-1620, by Joh. Antonius 
Maginus, printed in Venice, 1582. The first entry made in it was Michael's birth at 
Prague on February 12, 1586; the next was their arrival at Trebona (for it will be more 
convenient to follow Dee's latinised version of the name). 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CASTLE OF TREBONA 


"Welcome the sour cup of prosperity! 
Affliction may one day smile again: and until then, 
Sit down, sorrow." 
— Shakespeare, Love's Labour Lost 


Tribau, or Wittingau, the Trebona or our story, is a small village lying in the 
beautiful undulating scenery of the Ludnitz, a small tributary of the river Moldau. 
It is a few miles from Neuhaus and Weseli, not many from the town of Budweis, on 
the Upper Moldau, in Southern Bohemia. 

In 1586 it consisted of little beside the castle, a Rathhaus, quarters for a small 
garrison, and a cluster of dwellings where Dee tells a fire broke out on Whit Sunday, 
1585, and destroyed several houses. The castle was oneof Rosenberg's many 
residences in Bohemia, and apparently a favourite one. the Viceroy was now just 
over fifty (he was born on March 10, 1535); he married about this time, and his wife 
constantly accompanied him on his visits to Trebona. They had also another castle 
at Neuhaus, beside a residence with beautiful gardens bordering the Moldau 
opposite Prague. They were frequently on the wing, flitting from Krumau to 
Vienna and from Vienna back to Prague. He welcomed the English travellers 
himself at Trebona, assigned them their rooms, and promised them all that heart 
could desire. 

The actions, which had long been interrupted, were now resumed in "a 
goodly chapel next my chamber," where all the "appurtenances" were set up, with 
the "angelicall stone" in its frame of gold upon the table. Rosenberg had been 
already admitted to the sittings, in obedience to directions received on October 14. 
When the communications were made in English, Dee translated them into Latin 
for his benefit. But experiments with Kelley's powder were now all-engrossing, and 
even the spirits pass for a time into the background. Kelley went off to Prague for 
three weeks and was followed by Rosenberg. Dee remained with his wife and 
children; after their hardships, poverty, dangerous and wandering life, poor Jane 
must have been thankful for so luxurious a shelter. Visitors for Dee constantly 
arrived. Among them was Dr. Victor Reinhold, the astronomer. Pucci also came 
for a fortnight. 

In December Dee received a very flattering invitation from the Emperor of 
Russia (Feodor Ivanowich) to go and take up his residence at Moscow in the Court. 
Dee's fame as a learned astrologer and mathematician had spread to Russia; still 
more was his reputation as an alchemist bruited abroad: perhaps he was already 
credited with having actually made gold by projection or transmutation. 

The first intimation of the Emperor's wish was conveyed by Thomas 
Simkinson, an Englishman, of Hull, commissioned by Edward Garland to go to 
Brunswick or Cassel, or wherever Dee might be found, and beg him to remain there 
until Garland could come from Russia. He might tell Dee that the Emperor, having 
certain knowledge of his learning and wisdom, is marvellous desirous for him to 
come to his country, and had given Garland a sealed letter of invitation, promising 
a sum of 2,000 pounds yearly and free diet from the royal kitchen if he will come. 
His charges of removing shall be paid, and he shall travel royally with 500 hourses 


to convey him through the land. If he thinks the salary offered too little, Garland, 
when he arrives, will assure him that if he asks as much more, he shall have it. 
The "Lord Protector," too, Prince Boris, took Garland in his arms on his departure 
and promised 1,000 roubles from his own purse beside the Emperor's allowance. 

Simkinson reached Trebona on September 18, and at once declared his 
flattering errand. "On December 8 at noon, Garland came to me from the Emperor 
of Moschovia, according to the articles before sent unto me by Thomas Simkinson." 
On December 17, at Trebona, Edward Garland drew up a paper repeating all the 
former promises in the Emperor's name, and signed it, with Kelley, his brother 
Francis Garland, and others, as witnesses. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor thought he was inviting to his Court the 
man who could fill his coffers and bring glory and prestige to his name. Hakluyt 
hints at it when he says the offer was made partly for his counsel about discoveries 
to the North-East, partly for some other weighty occasions. Dee was no self-seeker, 
or Court flatterer, although this was the fifth sovereign he says he might have 
served. The offer seems never to have tempted him from his loyalty to his own 
Queen. He bade Garland at once dismiss six out of the eight Russian servants he 
had brought to attend them on their journey, and turned to matters more 
important. 


"On 19th December, to the great gratification of Master Edward Garland and 
Francis, his brother, which Edward had been sent to me with a message from the 
Emperor of Muschovia, that I should come to him, E.K. made projection with his 
powder in the proportion of one minim (upon an ounce and a quarter of mercury) 
and produced nearly an ounce of best gold; which gold we afterwards distributed 
from the crucible, and gave one to Edward." 


It is quite significant that Kelley made the gold, Kelley showed it, and Dee is 
content to give him all the credit. The pangs and heartburnings and jealousies have 
yet to come. Now he only felt that at last he was victorious in his long quest. He 
was on the crest of the wave. His hour had come. 

How the wonderful trick was done, Kelley could best describe. 

Kelley was now constantly riding to Prague, or making longer expeditions to 
Poland, for he still had hopes of getting more money from Laski. By March his hope 
seems to have been realised, for Dee notes that Kelley paid him about 500 ducats in 
two or more sums (about 233 pounds). This plenitude of money of course 
encouraged the idea abroad that they were actually making it. When he returned 
from Prague on January 18, Kelley brought a handsome present from Rosenberg to 
Jane Dee, in the shape of a beautiful jewelled chain, the value of which was 
"esteemed at 300 duckettes," says Dee, "200 the juell stones and 100 the gold." In 
three days Kelley had posted off again to Prague, to join Rosenberg at his house in 
the scity. This time he took with him his brother Thomas, Francis Garland, and a 
Bohemian servant, Ferdinand Hernyck. No doubt he was pursuing his experiments 
for the “multiplying” of gold in the city, away from Dee. 

Kelley's letter to Dee announcing this arrival of his in Prague is the only 
communication between this strange pair of partners that seems to have survived. 
It shows that erratic and wayward creature in a gentle and even affectionate light, 
and although its pious protestations are obviously overdone, it pictures for us quite 


vividly the relations between the two, and partly accounts for the strength of the tie 
that bound Dee to his intractable pupil, soon to become his master. For whle Dee 
laboured laboriously and scientifically with his alchemical compounds, Kelley at 
one bound overleaped the chasm and by some process best known to himself 
professed to have arrived at the goal. 

To Dee's single-hearted nature such success was magnificent, wonderful. He 
began forthwith to treat his quondam skryer with added respect; the expression 
"Dominus Kelley" creeps once into the diary; and Kelley grew arrogant and 
overbearing. For the moment, however, he is all for friendship and respect. 


"Prage. 1587. 25 Januarii.” [This in Dee's hand.] (addressed) "To the Right 
Worshipful and his assured friend Mr. John Dee Esquire, give these. Magnifico 
Domino, Domino Dee. 

"Sir. My hearty commendations unto you, desiring your health as my own; 
my Lord was exceeding glad of your Letters, and said, "Now I see he loveth me,’ and 
truly as far as I perceive he loveth us heartily. This Sunday in the Name of the 
Blessed Trinity I begin my journey [to Poland], wherein I commend me unto your 
prayers, desiring the Almighty to send his fortitude with me. I commend me unto 
Mrs. Dee a thousand times, and unto your little babes: wishing myself rather 
amongst you than elsewhere. I will by God's grace about twenty days hence return 
in the mean season all comfort and joy be amongst you. 

"Your assured and immoveable friend 

"E. KELLEY." 


When this letter reached Trebona, Dee had gone riding with two horsemen of 
the city of Neuhaus, hoping to meet Rosenberg, who he thought would return that 
way from Vienna to Prague. Mrs. Dee at once despatched the servant Ludovic to 
meet his master. So Dee received Kelley's affectionate letter "in the highway, 
without Platz," a village about half-way to Neuhaus. Ludovic carried also a little 
note from Jane to her husband. It is the only letter of hers we have, but it confirms 
all that we suspect. We know her to have been a well-educated, well-read woman; 
the writing is strong and clear; and did not Francis Pucci describe her as a learned 
woman, "lectissima femina"? She must also have been an extraordinarily capable 
one to have controlled and managed her large household of children, assistants, 
apprentices, servants and miscellaneous visitors, often in the absence of her 
husband, and in a foreign land, constantly moving on from place to place in this 
nomadic life they led. Dee has a charming name for her. Somewhere in a letter he 
speaks of "my payneful Jane." Full of pains she must indeed have been, the model 
wife for an elderly, incomprehensible husband, using her intellectual powers to 
accommodate her family, while the learned man purused his angelic visions and 
his alchemical experiments unhampered. Above all things she must have been a 
peacemaker, hot and hasty although she sometimes was. Here is the letter to the 
husband who had only left her that morning: — 


"Swethart. I commend me unto you, hoping in God that you ar in good 
health as I, and my children, with all my household, am here, I prayse God for it. I 
have non other matter to write unto you at this time." 


There is a capable and managing sound about "my" children and "my" 
household, which leads one to wonder what this practical housewife thought of all 
the angelic promises which were never kept or performed. At the outset of the 
mysterious Kelley doings she was, we know, in her impetuous way, annoyed, angry, 
probably contemptuous, but by this time she perhaps had grown either to believe in 
them or tolerantly to acquiesce. She was only thirty- two, yet she had lived through 
many strange experiences and was soon to be put to the strongest test possible to a 
woman. 

By April Kelley was once more settled as part of the household, and onthe 4th 
the crystal gazing was resumed. He professed to hear instructions to Rosenberg, 
who was present, to build a commonwealth, render tribute to Rudolph, and he shall 
be Duke of Brandenburg. To himself things are said he is not reluctant to hear. We 
have seen how almost immediately after his marriage he took a violent dislike to 
his wife. In the four years, it seems, he had reproached her for giving him no child. 
To him generation was the root principle of alchemy, and the phase of it in which 
he centred his attention. It is always the marriage of the red man, copper, and the 
white woman, mercury, that is to tinge the whole world with gold. Now a voice 
tells him why he is barren. Not because of his reckless, disordered life, but because 
she was of his own choosing — the wrong woman! Therefore he is to be seedless 
and fruitless for ever. Had it not been for the Dees' kindness to her, and especially 
Jane's, poor neglected Joan Kelley would have had but a sorry time. She was only 
twenty-four; lively and docile, she seemed to please everyone but her husband. 
Pucci, with perhaps a little flattery, calls her "rarum exemplum juvenilis sanctitatis, 
castitatis, atque omnium virtutem." If she had not all the virtues, she at least had 
several. Her brother, Edmund Cooper, and another friend so loved her that they 
came over from England a year later on purpose to see if she and her husband could 
not be more reconciled. 

Kelley had been more unsettled than ever, discontented with his wife, with 
his calling, its results, and above all with his position and his poverty. What was a 
pittance of fity pounds a year to a man in constant intercourse with princes and 
nobles, with credulous fools possessed with dreams of gold? The same qualities that 
attracted Dee were equally magnetic with others. Laski loved him; Edward Dyer 
deserted his old friend Dee for this newcomer, a nobody. He had made himself 
invaluable to Rosenberg, who seems to have had implicit faith in his powers. 
Rosenberg induces the Emperor to employ him. Had he not already found the 
secret of projection? Was he not the possessor of the magic powder which waited 
only for the opportunity to be transformed into countless heaps of ducats? Only 
money was wanting, and that he could certainly get. But he must first be released 
from this galling position of medium. He told Dee that all through this Lent he had 
prayed once a day at least that he might “no more have dealing to skry." At Easter- 
time he did receive a promise to be set free from the crystal gazing, as he desired, but 
his wish for freedom was not exactly approved by the angelic ministers. 


"Is it a burthen unto thee to be comforted from above? O foolish man! By 
how much the heavens excel the earth, by so much doth the gift that is given thee 
excel all earthly treasure. Notwithstanding, thou shalt not at any time hereafter be 
constrained to see the judgment of the Highest, or to hear the voices of heaven, for 
thou art a stumbling block to many....And the power which is given thee of seeing 


shall be diminished in thee, and shall dwell upon the first begotten son of him that 
sitteth by thee." 


The selection of a child as Kelley's successor seems not to have been 
altogether unexpected. It had been hinted in Prague a year before that a boy would 
serve for the office; but that the choice would fall upon Dee's own son must have 
come as a dreadful surprise, at any rate to his mother. No doubt the old man 
regarded it as a mark of special heavenly honour. 

It is more likely that Jane, with her practical mind, regarded the change of 
medium with anything but satisfaction. Arthur was now seven and three quarters 
of a year old, a clever child, already well grounded in Latin, but far too tender in 
years and disposition to be made the subject of any psychological experiments. 
Fortunately for him, his skrying was a dismal failure, although it seems to have 
bent his childish mind towards the occultism he followed in after-life. 
Distinguished physician as he afterwards become, both at home and in the service of 
the Emperor of Russia, he was a true son of his father, and maintained to the end of 
his life a belief in alchemy and transmutation which nothing could shake. 

Kelley was desired to initiate the child. 


"I thereupon thinking that E.K. would, should or best could, instruct and 
direct the childe in that exercise, did alwayes await that E.K. would of himself call 
the boy to that exercise with him; and so much the rather because he said that he 
was very glad now that he should have a Witness of the things shewed and declared 
by spiritual creatures: And that he would be more willing to do what should be so 
enjoyned to him to do, than if only he himself did see. But when E.K. said to me 
that I should exercise the child and not he, and that he would not, I thereupon 
appointed with myself to bring the childe to the place, and to offer him, and present 
him to the service of Seeing and Skrying from God and by God's assignment." 


Then Dee drew up a petition to put in the child's mouth that he might be "a 
true and perfect seer, Hearer, Declarer and Witness of such things as might be 
revealed to him either immediately or mediately by the angels." Three times a day 
for three days he was to offer this prayer thrice over, while seated at the stone. The 
poor child happily beheld in the magic crystal nothing more than dots and pricks, 
letters and lines, and "a young man in a white leathern doublet and a grey cloke, 
like hans of Gloats, his cloak," of all which even his father could make little. On the 
fourth day came Kelley, to see how Arthur and his skrying progressed. But still the 
child saw nothing. Then Kelley applied himself to skry as usual. Looking from the 
gallery window, he had already without any crystal seen Il and Madimi, also Uriel, 
who justifies their words. What they command he hesitates to say. Next day he is 
again the percipient; the result is the same. At length, with feigned reluctance, he 
tells Dee of a vision of strange and subversive portent. It is so repugnant to him 
that he can hardly impart it. Madimi, throwing aside all her garments, mysteriously 
bids them participate in all things one with another. Kelley affects not to 
understand, but after more hesitation expounds to Dee that the sharing is to be in 
everything, even of their wives. All things are to be in common between them. 

Dee, to whom Madimi is invisible, though he hears her voice, fiercely 
rebukes her: "Such words are unmeet for any godly creature to use. Are the 


commandments of God to be broken?" This participation, he insists to Kelley, can 
be meant only in a Christian and godly sense. Kelley construes the injunction very 
differently, but he affects a chaste horror and swears for the hundredth time that he 
will deal no more with the spirits. 

Then Madimi, with scathing irony, addresses them both as "fools, and of little 
understanding." Not content to be hearers, would they be "Lords, Gods, judgers of 
the heavens"? She turns away. "Your own reason riseth up against my wisdom. 
Behold, you are free. Do that which most pleaseth you." 

It is a comfort to learn that the child Arthur had all this time fallen down "in 
aswound." He was indeed very ill for some time afterwards, and small wonder. 

Dee protested and argued with Kelley and with Madimi. He was consumed 
with grief and amazement that good angels could propound "so hard and unpure a 
doctrine." Had he not offered his very soul "as a pawn to discharge E.K. his 
crediting of them to the good and faithful ministers of Almighty God"? Was it not 
his life's work to withdraw Kelley from any kind of association with the bad spirits 
who had frequented him before he came to Mortlake? 

Until two in the morning of this April 18, 1587, the pair sat up arguing, 
talking, praying. Kelley held forth about a little spirit, Ben, who had that day 
appeared to him in his laboratory alone, and had shown him how to distil oil from 
spirit of wine "over a retort in two silver dishes whelmed one upon another, with a 
hole through the middle and a sponge between them, in which the oil would 
remain." Ben had foretold Elizabeth's death in July (she lived for sixteen years), the 
death of the King of Spain and the Pope; in fact, a general moribundity of 
sovereigns. Francis Garland was a spy sent by Burleigh to see what they were doing; 
Rosenberg would be shortly poisoned; famine and bloodshed would cover the land. 
Many other dire calamities would happen if they were not conformable to the voice; 
chief of all, the virtue should be taken from Kelley's precious powder; it would be 
rendered unprofitable, and he would become a beggar. It was Ben, he says, who had 
brought him his powder. 

Dee replied that he had found so much halting and untruth in Kelley's 
reports of actions when he was not present, that he would believe nothing save 
what by better trial he found to be true. But at last his resistance seemed to be 
overridden, and in the chill of the early morning he went to bed, heavy at heart in 
spite of his delusion. His poor wife was lying awake, wondering what turn their ill- 
starred fortunes were next to take. 


^^ Jane,' I said, "I can see that there is no other remedy, but as hath been said of 
our cross-matching, so it must needs be done.’” 


Poor Mrs. Dee, shocked and horrified, fell a-weeping and trembling for a full 
quarter of an hour, then burst into a fury of anger. At last she implored her 
husband never to leave her. "I trust," said she, "that though I give myselfe thus to 
be used, that God will turn me into a stone before he would suffer me in my 
obedience to receive any shame or inconvenience." She would eat neither fish nor 
flesh, she vowed, until this action, so contrary to the wholesome law of God, and so 
different from former actions, which had often comforted her; was confirmed. Both 
the indignant women demanded a repetition of the action. 


In obedience to Raphael's counsel, a solemn pact or covenant was humbly 
drawn up by Dee on the 21st, and signed by these four strange partners in delusion. 
It promised blind obedience, with secrecy upon pain of death to any of the four. It 
deprecated all intention of impurity and guilt. Its subscribers promise to captivate 
and tread under foot all human timorous doubting that the true original power and 
authority of sins releasing or discharging is from the Creator. True Christian charity 
spiritual, perfect friendship and matrimonial liberty between the four is vowed, and 
they beseech that this "last mystical admonishment" be not imputed to them for 
rashness, presumption, or wanton lust. 

Dee's hand is unmistakable in the document. He regarded the new 
development apparently only as a symbol of further spiritual union, and a means of 
obtaining a closer entrance into the secrets of all knowledge. It was no matter to 
him, he says, if the women were imperfectly obedient. "If it offend not God, it 
offended not mee, and I pray God it did not offend him." 

Kelley drew up a paper the day after Dee's, washing his hands of the whole 
matter, protesting that he did not believe so damnable a doctrine would be 
commanded, recounting his warnings to his worshipful Master Dee, and so on. On 
May 6 Dee spread his covenant, a document of the most truly devout character, 
before the holy south table in the chapel of the castle, with many prayers for divine 
guidance. The next day Kelley obtained the paper, cut it in pieces and destroyed it, 
made away with one of the crystals (which was found again under Mrs. Dee's 
pillow), and threatened to depart elsewhere with John Carpio. Coldness and 
jealousy fell between the pair. 

So ended the whole extraordinary episode of the Talbot- Kelley spiritualistic 
revelations. Madimi appeared for the last time on May 23. Then the Liber 
Mysteriorum is closed. For twenty years there are no more records of angels' visits. 
And the few pages that remain are written in a halting hand in Dee's stricken old 
age, when he was seldom visited by his unseen friends, badly though he needed 
their comfort. No other medium like Kelley was ever found. One can only wonder 
whether, after so rude an awakening, even Dee would have implicitly trusted 
anyone again. These five years with the skryer had filled him to the brim with a 
consciousness of some power beyond his wit to control, a power amazing in its 
ingenuity to torture him. He had asked Madimi piteously if he should suffer any 
more of these pangs. He knew now that he would. Yet, in spite of all, these 
marvellous doings had brought him hours of exquisite happiness, moments when 
he had seemed lost in the unity of the combined wisdom of the ages, which to him 
meant — God. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE END OF THE PARTNERSHIP 


“Tf all you boast of your great art be true, 
Sure willing poverty lives most in you." 
— Ben Jonson, Epigram to Alchymists. 


Dee now resumed diligently his writing in the other diary, which becomes a 
strange medly of daily afairs small and great. He sent Francis Garland to England 


with another letter to Walsingham, dated June 17, begging him to continue his 
opinion of Dee's fidelity towards Her Majesty and the realm. It would be useless as 
yet to render any account of commodity to them or their country reaped by this 
peregrination, "but I trust more will be glad of our coming home than were sorry of 
our going abroad." He has not heard from Mr. Justice Young since May 
twelvemonth, but hopes his pitiful case of the books and other injuries endured 
have, by Walsingham's favour, had some redress. There is no news of importance 
but the Polish King's election, "the mysteries whereof, by the time this bearer 
reaches England, will be known to you." "Remember me to your good lady and to 
your daughter Lady Sidney." Money was now plentiful enough, and on September 
1 Dee covenanted with John Basset (who had arrived at Trebona on August 20) "to 
teach the children the Latin tong, and I do give him seven ducats by the quarter, and 
the term to begyne this day; and so I gave him presently seven ducketts of Hungary 
in gold, before my wife. God spede his work." Arthur, who was just over eight, was 
gettingon with his "grammar"; Katherine was six. Thus was another element 
introduced into the oddly assorted household, and on September 4 Dee writes: 
"Basset his hurly burly with T. Kelley." Payments to Basset were entered regularly 
each quarter until August following, when the tutor, whose real name seems to 
have been Edward Whitlock, went off to Budweis on pretence of buying “cullors” — 
perhaps for painting, and never returned. 

Various visitors came to Trebona, among them Pucci, bringing Christian 
Francke, the author of some books written against the Jesuits. Roseberg returned to 
Trebona, and finding a constraint existing n the relations of the household, set 
himself to reconcile them. "July 19th. a certayn kind of recommendation between 
our wives. Next day som relenting of E.K., also by my Lord's entrety." Rosenberg 
came and went frequently, so did his wife. Lord Biberstein, a friend of theirs, came 
to make Dee's acquaintance. 

Alchemical experiments were being prosecuted with vigour. It was Dee's 
turn to make something prized, even if it were not gold. "Sept. 28th. I delivered to 
Mr. Ed. Kelley (ernestly requiring it as his part) the half of all the animall which was 
made. It is to weigh 20 ounces; he wayed it himself in my chamber. He bought his 
weights purposely for it. My Lord had spoken to me before for some, but Mr. Kelley 
had not spoken." Secrecy being necessary, he is evidently using a word of hidden 
meaning. 

Kelley was constantly riding to Prague, and in October, while he was away, 
"John Carpio [who had joined them at Trebona] did begyn to make furnaces over 
the gate. He used of my rownd bricks, and for the yern pot was contented now to 
use the lesser bricks, 60 to make a furnace." Experiments on a large scale were about 
to be begun, and when Kelley returned a week later, terribilis expostulatio, etc., is the 
entry under his name. Edmond Hilton returned from England, and a month later 
Francis Garland, bringing letters from Edward Dyer. He brought also letters from 
Court advising their return home. People in the neighbourhood were beginning to 
talk about the strange doings of the foreigners in the Castle, and the Captain Critzin 
of the Guard disdained to come to a wedding supper inthe Rathhaus because Dee 
and Kelley were to be present. The household grew larger and larger. Thomas 
Kelley was married in June. In December, "Mr. John Carpio went towards Prague to 
marry the maiden he had trubbled; for the Emperor's Majestie, by my Lord 
Rosenberg’s means, had so ordered the matter." He was absent till February 16, and 


in April brought his wife. Dee turned back to his books of tables, figures and 
symbols. “The 30 and 31 day I began to frame myself toward the practice of the 
Heptagonos of my 4th boke. God prosper my purpose." Kelley, on the other hand, 
was absorbed in alchemical studies. Perhaps the secret he had once professed to 
have captured had again eluded him. 


"Dec. 12 afternone somewhat. Mr. Ed. Keley his lamp overthrow, the spirit of 
wyne being spent to[o] nere, and the glas being not stayed with buks abowt it, as it 
was wont to be; and the same glas so flitting on one side, the spirit ws spilled out, 
and burnt all that was on the table where it stood, lynnen and written books — as 
the bok of Zacharius withthe Alkanor that I translated out of French for some by 
spirituall could not [?]; Rowlaschy his third boke of waters philosophicall; the boke 
called Angelicum opus, all in pictures of the work from the beginning to the end; 
the copy of the man of Budwise Conclusions for the Transmutation of metalls, and 
40 leaves in 40, intitled, Extractiones Dunstani, which he himself extracted and 
noted out of Dunstan his boke, and the very bok of Dunstan was but cast on the bed 
hard by from the table." 


The "very bok of Dunstan" was no doubt a copy of the manuscript 
Tractatus...de lapide philosophorum, which was formerly ascribed to the Saint of 
Glastonbury. It was the constant companion of these two alchemists, held in awe 
and great esteem, as we see by Dee's words above. 

In his new liberation from crystal gazing, Kelley became a changed and 
haughty being. He was established in his own apartments, and when he felt weary 
his former master was now summoned imperiously to come and amuse him! He 
sends the old man a message by his brother Tomas, saying, "You study too much, it 
is too late in the day to go to Cromlaw, as you intended, he wishes you to come to 
pass the tyme with him at play." Dee mildly consents: "I went after dynner and 
payd, he and I against Mr. F. Garland and Mr. Rob., tyll supper tyme in his dyning 
rome, and after supper he came and the others, and we played there two or three 
houres and frendely departed. This was then after the great and wonderful 
unkindness used toward me in taking my man." A week or two later Kelley sent for 
Dee late in the evening to come to his laboratory over the gate, to see how he 
distilled sericon, "according as in time past and of late he heard of me out of Riplay. 
God lend his heart to all charity and vertue." 

It is evident that Kelley was jealously and secretly working at his experiments 
apart from Dee. He had learned much alchemy from his master and his master's 
wonderful library inthe four years, but there was still knowledge stored in chambers 
of Dee's brain of which he could not pick the lock. To enter those inner recesses had 
been doubtless Kelley's aim when he represented the spirits as bidding them share 
everything with each other. But he, on his part, had no intention of sharing 
anything that he discovered. 

The year 1588 began badly, for the child Michael, on New Year's Day, 


"going childyshly with a sharp stick of eight inches long and a little wax cadell light 
on the top of it [evidently the child was keeping Christmastide in good old German 
fashion], did fall uppon the playn bords in Marie's chamber, and the sharp point of 
the stik entred through the lid of his left ey toward the corner next the nose, and so 


persed through, insomuch that great abundance of blud came out under the lid, in 
the very corner of the sayd ey. The hole on the outside is not bygger than a pin's 
hed; it was anoynted with St. John's oyle. The boy slept well. God spede the rest of 
the cure. The next day after, it apperid that the first towch of the stikes point was at 
the very myddle of the apple of the ey, and so (by God's mercy and favor) glanced 
tothe place where it entred; with the strength of his hed and the fire of his fulness. I 
may make some shew of it to the prayse of God for his mercies and protection." 


Dee of course was as skilled in medicine as any doctor of the time. He 
rendered medical assistance when Thomas Kelley's wife, Lydia, miscarried with 
twin boys. He notes his own symptoms carefully: “June 19, I had a grudging of the 
ague. June 22, I did evidently receive the ague and layd down. Jan. 17. The 
humming in my ears began." Another time "I was very sik uppon two or three sage 
leaves eten in the morning; better suddenly at night. When I cast them up, I was 
well." 

The coldness between the two became unbearable to Dee, the peacemaker, of 
whom Aubrey relates that if ever any of his neighbours fell out, "he would not let 
them alone until he had made them friends." In April, he wrote to Kelley and his 
wife “2 charitable letters, requiring at theyre hands mutual charity." The same day 
he made friends with Captain Critzin, and on Sunday, when Jane ws churched after 
Theodore's birth, received the Communion with her. He hears of some fresh 
treachery of Pucci, and of Rosenberg's displeasure, but all is forgotten on May 10, 
when Kelley “did open the great secret to me, God be thanked!" A few days after, 
“Mistris Kelley received the sacrament, and to me and my wife gave her hand in 
charity, and we rushed not fromher." The reconciliation does not seem to have 
been altogether comlete. Every visitor throughout that summer, Edmund Cooper, 
Joan Kelley's brother; Mr. Thomas Southwell, his friend; Edward Dyer, Francis 
Garland, and Count Rosenberg, all seem to have tried to patch up the quarrel, but 
things only grew worse. 

The "great secret" opened by Kelley was no doubt the professed secret of the 
gold. Dee must very soon have found out the true value of this "secret," but 
apparently he continued to believe that Kelley had honestly transmuted base metal, 
and was keeping the method to himself. Nothing was less likely than that he would 
share his knowledge, even with the master who had taught him all he knew. The 
first essential in alchemy was secrecy. It is characteristic of Dee that he seems to 
have been more pained at Kelley's want of confidence in him, than chagrined at not 
knowing the secret. Of jealousy that Kelley was, or seemed to be, the successful 
alchemist, there is no trace. But Kelley was gradually undermining all Dee's 
influence and friendship with Rosenberg, who was their one powerful friend. The 
Viceroy of Bohemia had much influence with the Emperor. He was costantly at the 
Castle or with Kelley in Prague. Kelley had stolen the old man's best workman, and 
was now turning all his friends against him. Rosenberg and Kelley were always 
working in secret, while he was left outside in the cold. "September 15th, the Lord 
Chancellor cam to Trebona and went away on the 17th. The rancor and 
dissiumlation now evident to me, God deliver me! I was not sent for." The pathos 
of the situation is irresistible. The man of a Continental reputation, whom five 
emperors had honoured, must stand aside and see his upstart pupil made much of 
and set onthe high-road to fortune. But Fate was more just than she seemed, and 


Dee, who clung to the honest and true way, had in the end the better lot. Not in 
ease or success, truly; but who would not rather leave behind him the reputation of 
a sincere man deluded than that of a deceiver, even though not unmasked? Till 
then Dee says he had been "chief governor of our philosophical proceedings, but 
little by little I became hindered and crossed by fine and subtle devices, laid first by 
the Bohemians, somewhat by Italians, and lastly by my own countrymen." 

The strange partnership had now run its tempestuous course to the end, and 
the heterogeneous colony of English men and women at Trebona was about to break 
up, never all to meet again. The first to depart was Mistress Kelley, thankful, no 
doubt, to disentangle herself from the web of pretences, deception and bickerings. 
On October 17, "Mistress Kelley and the rest rode towards Punchartz in the 
morning." She was on her way to England, and only once thereafter does this 
young woman's name enter into our story.[ On November 23, Francis Garland and 
Mr. Dyer's servant, 

Edward Rowley, who had come back a week or two earlier, left for England. Dee 
sent by tham a most important letter to the Queen, also letters to Dyer, Mr. Young, 
and to Edmond Hilton. News from England travelled slowly, and Dee had not long 
since heard of the glorious defeat of the Spanish Armada of the previous May. The 
victorious captains, Frobisher, Drake, Hawkins, were all well known to him, and 
with the Admiral in chief command, Lord Howard of Effingham, he was very 
familiar at Court, for his wife had been Jane's early patron and friend. Patriot that 
Dee was, yearning to get back to England, he now wrote to the Queen a letter of 
congratulation (dated November 1-, 1588) upon the splendid victory of her navy. It 
was couched in the graceful and fantastic terms of homage of the day, and is a 
literary production well befitting a man of his reputation. The letter is reproduced 
from the original. It is printed by Ellis in Letters of Eminent Men. 


[REPRODUCTION OF LETTER GOES HERE] 


He speaks in it of his proposed return, and begs for a safe conduct through all 
the domains of princes and potentates which lay between him and home. "Happy 
are they that can perceive and so obey the pleasant call of the mightie Lady 
Opportunitie." The answer, of course, took long to come, but he began to make his 
preparations slowly. He gave to Kelley the wonderful convex glass which the 
Queen had so often admired. A fortnight after, Kelley gave it to Rosenberg, and the 
Count presented it to the Emperor. Dee says the Emperor had long esteemed it, but 
he has not toldus when he showed it to Rudolph. He had described the mirror in 
his Preface to Billingsley's Euclid (see ante, p. 25). 

On February 4 he also made over to Kelley "the powder, the books, the glass, 
and the bone, for Rosenberg, and he tereuppon gave me discharge in writing of his 
own hand subscribed and sealed." Rosenberg was away, and did not trouble to 
return to bid him good-bye. Instead he wrote to Kelley to take his leave of Dee for 
him, and said that he would send instructions to his man Menschik to "dispatch 
him," perhaps with some settlement of a financial character. 

On the afternoon of February 16, 1588, Kelley rode away to Prague, taking 
most of the assistants with him: John Carpio, F. Garland, Simkinson. Dee never 
saw him again. 


Three new coaches had been ordered in Budweis, and when they were ready, 
Dee dispatched Edmond Hilton (who had returned from England in December) to 
Prague to buy a dozen coach and saddle horses. Money was plentiful at this time, 
the practice of economy was impossible to Dee, so he set off to travel homewards in 
state, as became a man to whom an emperor had offered a princely salary. It was 
very unnecessary, even absurd, but it was characteristic of Dee and his exalted ideas, 
not so much of himself, as of his peculiar mission. The journey cost, as he reckoned 
up afterwards, more than 600 pounds. The horses — twelve young Hungarian 
coach horses and three Wallachees for the saddle- -cost 120 pounds, and cheap they 
were at that. The three new coaches, with harness, saddles and bridles, cost 60 
pounds; and the hiring of two or three waggons for his goods, books, furniture, 
vessels, etc., ran into 110 pounds. Then he had an escort of twenty-four soldiers 
from Diepholt to Oldenburg, as permitted by the Emperor's passport; and from 
Oldenburg to Bremen, the Duke of that province sent six musqueteers to protect 
him. It was a dangerous time to ride abroad, as he says, not long before the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years' War. A party of eighteen horsemen had lain in wait for his 
caravan for five days, but a warning came through a Scot in the garrison of 
Oldenburg, and Robert, the Landgrave of Hesse, extended his powerful protection. 

The train of coaches and waggons, with the travellers and their baggage, left 
Trebona on March 11. The Castle had been their home for a year and a half, and we 
can fancy Jane, at any rate, dreading to take up once more the old wandering life. 
For it was to be a year and three-quarters more before they set foot in England. On 
the 18th they were in Nuremburg, where they stayed two nights; on March 26 they 
reached Frankfurt-am-Main, and on April 19, five weeks after leaving Trebona, they 
were in Bremen, their present destination. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE END OF KELLEY 


" All you that faine philosophers would be, 

And day and night in Geber's kitchen broyle, 
Wasting the chips of ancient Hermes' tree, 

Weening to turn them to a precious oyle, 

The more you worke the more you loose and spoile. 
To you, I say, how learned soe'er you be, 
Go burn your Bookes and come and learne of me." 

— Sir Edward Kelley, Metrical Treatise on Alchemy. 


Before continuing the story of Dee's life in Bremen and his return to England, 
the end of Kelley's extraordinary meteoric career, which six more years 
extinguished, must be briefly traced. 

Dee expected Kelley to join him at Stade. He confidently thought they would 
return to England together, obedient to the Queen's summons. But Kelley was now 
a great man with Rudolph, who had given him an estate and a title, and established 
him at his Court in Prague as a citizen and councillor of state. Apparently he 
succeeded in keeping up the deception of making gold. The news of his promotion 
was conveyed by Dee to Walsingham, at Barn Elms, in a letter dated August 22, 1589, 


to which we shall again return. He speaks of Kelley as "my great friend, yet in 
Boemia," and surmises that Walsingham may have heard direct from him, who is 
"now in most favourable manner created a Baron of the Kingdom of Boemia." 

The actual title conferred was eques auratus, a synonym for "miles" which 
took its origin in the fact that a knight's armour was gilded. In English it was of 
course "Sir." The title must have been conferred on Kelley very soon after Dee left 
Trebona in March; for by the end of June he is called Sir Edward by a couple of 
Englishmen, Robert Tatton and George Leycester, who with Edmond Hilton were at 
Trebona then, and came on to Dee at Bremen. Kelley commissioned them to take 
down particulars of the treachery of one Parkins, a Jesuit in Prague, who was 
plotting with the King of Spain and the Pope against England. He wished of course 
to score "his faithful discoverie of this treason." He also desired Burleigh and others 
in England to know what great honour had been done him, and he obtained in 
February, 1590, a confirmation of the grant of his title to send him over, lest there 
should be any doubt in English minds. The document, curiously enough, is 
countersigned by Dr. Jacob Curtius, the acquaintance of three years before. 

Constant letters passed between the two former fellow- workers through the 
year 1590, the messenger being either Thomas Kelley or Francis Garland. All 
manner of wild stories were current in England, and have been gathered up and 
repeated by every writer upon Dee and Kelley. The sober Anthony Wood relates 
that gold was so plentiful in Trebona before Dee left that the young Arthur played 
with gold quoits made by projection, while a youthful Count Rosenberg (he seems a 
quite fictitious person) was throwing about silver playthings procured by the like 
means. Burleigh had written for a specimen of their wonderful art, and it said that 
the Queen was actually the recipient of a warming- pan, from the copper or brass lid 
of which a piece had been cut, transmuted into gold, and replaced. Elias Ashmole 
goes further in the story to say that ^without Sir Edward's touching or handling it, 
or melting the metal, onely warming it in the Fire, the Elixir being put thereon, it 
was transmuted into pure gold." He adds that he has heard froma credible person 
(who has seen them) that Kelley made rings of gold wire twisted twice round the 
finger, which he gave away, to the value of 4,000 pounds: at the marrigae of 
Rosenberg's servant before alluded to. Ashmole adds: "This was highly generous, 
but to say the truth, openly Profuse beyond the modest limits of a sober 
philosopher." Sir Thomas Browne says he heard from Arthur Dee, his friend, 
conclusive evidence of the manufacture of gold. The reader may smile at these fairy 
tales, but what is to be said of a staid and sober minister like Burleigh being ready to 
credit the truth of Kelley's exploits, whether convinced by the warming- pan, or by 
other means? In a long letter to Edward Dyer, in 1591, who was then acting as the 
Queen's agent in Germany, he urges him to use every means in his power to induce 
"Sir Edward Kelley to come over to his native country and honour her Majesty with 
the fruits of such knowledge as God has given him." Dyer had been Dee's friend for 
a great many years, as we know, and was Arthur's godfather, but he transferred all 
his attentions to Kelley as soon as that clever trickster began making gold. Dee only 
says he "did injure me unkindlie." Kelley and Dyer became inseparable, and Dyer 
wrote home to Burleigh wonderful reports of Kelley's miracles. Ignoring all that 
had passed, Burleigh is ready to welcome the quondam coiner, forger, or what not, 
with open arms back to the service of his Queen. "If his knowledge is as certain as 
you make it, what would you have me think could stay him from flying to the 


service of his own sovereign?" If he is afraid of old reports, actions, disgrace, being 
brought up against him (and we know Kelley's record was none of the cleanest), let 
him be assured that he shall have his Queen's protection "against all impediments 
that shall arise." Burleigh becomes almost poetical as he speaks of the patronage of 
"such a Princess, who never yet was stained with any breach of Promise to them that 
deserved her favour. If I did not know to whom I write, who has had long 
experience of her rare vertues,...1 could use many arguments to move any man 
never to mistrust her." He implores Dyer to induce Kelley to come. If he does not 
come, it can only be because by cunning or legerdemain he has deceived them and 
cannot do what he promises, or else he is an unnatural disloyal man and subject. In 
case Kelley will not come, he asks if Dyer cannot send a very small portion of his 
powder to make a demonstration to the Queen's own sight. What the Treasurer 
would like most of all is that Kelley should "send her Majesty as a token a good 
round sum of money, say enough to defray the charges of the navy for this 
summer," for the ships of Spain were gathering courage after their defeat. "But 
wishers and woulders were never good householders," he ends. The Queen is at his 
house at Theobalds, and will be some time longer. He would not be content the 
time were tripled, so he "had but one corn of Sir Edward Kelley's powder." Burleigh 
and Kelley were also in direct correspondence. Beside urging his return, the Lord 
Treasurer, who seemed to consider Kelley as the storehouse of the elixir of life as 
well as of the philosopher's stone, begs for a prescription with the proof of 
manufactured gold. In a brief note of February 18, 1591, Kelley says he will shortly 
send the good thing desired for your health." He has received the salutations sent 
through Mr. Dyer, and "at his return you shall know how I thank you." This, the 
only original letter of Kelley's to be traced, characteristically promises what he never 
meant to do. Burleigh replied in May, again begging him to send "somethingof 
your operation to strengthen me afore next winter against my old enemy the gout." 
He once more strongly urges Kelley's return. How can he hesitate to bestow the gifts 
that God has given him rather upon his own Prince and Countrie than upon 
strangers? 

Kelley of course did not return, but apparently wrote again, urging powerful 
reasons of excuse. Burleigh's faith in him began to shake. He sent a last imperative 
recall, someof which may be quoted from the rough draft written in his own hand. 
It shows once more what sort of men the great Queen had to serve her, and what a 
Queen she was to serve. 


Beginning "Good Sir Edward Kelley," Burleigh acknowledges Kelley's letters 
by Dyer. "Without particular knowledge of your impediments, I may not give any 
such censures as others soe unconsiderately, yea uncharitably, may doe. You confess 
a desire to return to your native countrie; your minde draws to your sovereign. 

This is commendable, yet many say if you come not, it is because you cannot 
perform what has been reported of you. Malicious persons say you are an imposter, 
like some in other countries have been proved. You fear severe punishment. Now, 
good knight, though I write thus plainly to you, yet such is my credit in Mr. Dyer, 
such my allowance of your loyal profession, such opinion do I firmly conceave of 
your wisdom and love expressed in your letters, such my perswaysion of your 
habillitie to performe what Mr. Dyer has reported (by reason of the estimation, 
honor and credit I see that you have gotton by yr behaviour), that I rest only 


unsatisfied in your delaye of coming; and I am expressly commanded by Her 
Majestie to require you to have regard to her honour, and according to the tenor of 
her former letters, to assure yrself singularly favoured in respect of the benefit you 
may bring to Her Majestie.... 

"Be assured of worldly reward. You can make yr Queen so happie for her, 
surely as no subject she hath can do the like. Good Knight, let me end my letter 
conjuring you, in God's holy name not to keep God's gift from yr natural countrie, 
but rather help make Her Majestie a glorious and victorious power against the 
mallyce of hers and God's enemies. Let honor and glory move yr naturall hart to 
become honorable in yr own countrie rather than in a strange one, and leave a 
monument of yr name with posterity. Let no other country bereave us of this 
felicitie: that only, yea only by you, I say, is to be expected. Let no time be lost; we are 
all mortall: you that should be author, this noble Queen yt should be receiver 
thereof." 


Then he politely acknowledges some gift Kelley has sent. Instead of an ingot 
of gold, it seems more like a geological specimen for a museum, and certainly does 
not excite the Lord Treasurer's immense gratitude. 


“All this in answer to your by Dyer. I thank you for the montayn or rock sent 
safely from Staden. I will place it in my house, where I bestow other things of 
workmanship, and it shall be memoryall of yr kindness, wishing I might receive 
some small receipt from you yt might comfor my spyritts in myn age, rather than 
my coffers with any welth, for I esteeme helth above welth." 


But Kelley knew better than to face the astute Englishmen at home. In Prague 
he felt secure, and all too bitterly he learned his mistake. A couple of independent 
letters from two English merchants to Burleigh and to Edward Wootton give the 
exciting story of his fall from favour. 

He had been established in a house of his own close to the Palace; his wife and 
brother had rejoined him; Edward Dyer made it his headquarters. One day, the last 
of April, perhaps even before Burleigh's letter was dispatched, he was suddenly 
arrested by the fitful Rudolph's command, and thrown into prison. A large force of 
the imperial guard, accompanied by the City Provost and one of the Secretaries of 
State, burst uninvited into his house to take him whilst at dinner. But a friend at 
Court had whispered a word, and the evening before he had ridden off with one 
attendant towards Rosenberg. The intruders had to be content with haling off 
brother Thomas to prison, "pinacled like a thief." They searched the house 
thoroughly, broke open doors, and thrust their halberds into the beds or any place 
where "Sir Edward" might possibly lie hid. Satisfied he was not there, they sealed 
up certain of the rooms, laid some of the servants in chains — one was afterwards 
"racked" — and departed, leaving a guard over "Lady Kelley" and Mr. Dyer, 
forbidding them to stir from the house. Returning with their news to the Emperor, 
Rudolph "cursed in the Dutch manner," and gave orders to search the town and the 
highways. 

Kelley had ridden off many miles towards his patron, the all-powerful 
Rosenberg, but being weary and fasting, halted at the inn at Sobislaus, fed, and threw 
himself on a couch to sleep. By three days after, May 2, the soldiers had tracked him 


down; and roughly seizing him, they cut open his doublet with a knife to search for 
concealed valuables or papers, vowing they cared not whether they took him dead 
or alive to the Emperor. Kelley appealed to his all-powerful friend, Rosenberg. "In 
Bohemia," says the merchant in his letter, "it is a rule that his Majesty dares do 
nothing without the Earl’s consent, he being Burgrave of Prague, the immediate 
person and officer under the Crown." Rudolph was already sinking into the 
melancholy and madness in which he ended his days. However, Rosenberg's 
protection did not avail. Kelley was taken to the Castle of Purglitz, three miles from 
Prague, and there he was closely confined for more than two years. 

And now for the cause of Rudolph's displeasure, and the reason of the arrest. 

First, it is surmised to be debt, but the merchant adds that although Kelley is 
known to owe a large sum to two Cologne merchants who trade in jewels, he owes 
nothing to the Emperor, nor ever had put him to any charge, save for coals and 
house room. 

Next it is thought he was in league with a professed gold- maker from Venice, 
executed by the Duke of Bavaria at Munich, on April 25. (Of him, too, Burleigh has 
written in his letter to Dyer.) Thirdly, the Emperor's fear that Kelley would depart 
for England is adduced. Dyer had brought autograph letters from the Queen 
recalling him. A doctor's son in the town, who had served Sir Philip Sidney in 
England, and knew her hand, had reported this. It was of course an invention; and 
the merchant opines Dyer is of too rare a discretion to permit secret letters to be seen 
or even heard of; it is more likely that Kelley has some time or other vaunted at 
table that the Queen had sent for him. "He is a man who taketh, as I hear, a 
pleasure that Princes desire him." Fourthly, it is the doing of the powerful family of 
the Poppels, second family in the kingdom, and great enemies of the Rosenbergs, 
who have been "the setters up and principal maintainers of Sir Edward Kelley 
hitherto." The fifth report is that Kelley had distilled an oil or medicine for the 
Emperor's heart disease, which was poison. Lastly, the writer comes to what he 
takes for the true reason of Rudolph's anger. 

An Italian, named Scoto, having cast imputations on Kelley's powers of 
projection, the Emperor sent for him to come and make proof of his art at Court. 
Kelley of course excused himself, saying he was sick. Three times he was 
summoned, and then the guard was despatched to bring him. The accusation was 
Laesus Mejestatis, and the city wonders what will be the end. The Emperor dare not 
openly execute him, for fear of Rosenberg and the strong feeling in the State for a 
change of ruler. Yet he may easily be put to death secretly in that castle where he is 
confined, "and Rosenberg not know otherwise than that he liveth, or is dead by 
disease. Almost grown now to be a common Practice in the Empire, and in the 
Palatine especially, noted that way." 

This dark hint is almost a prophecy of Kelley's fate; but the doom was not yet 
quite prepared. On December 5, 1593, Dee received news of his having been set at 
liberty on the previus October 4, just two and a half years after his arrest. Not a word 
of him in Dee's diary in the meantime, until March 12 of that year, when the old 
man records that he dreamt much of Kelley two nights running, "as if he wer in my 
house, familiar, with his wife and brother." 

Kelley characteristically says he was "utterly incapable of remaining idle even 
in prison, and employed his time in writing alchemical treatises," from which it 
seems he was allowed books and papers, for his writings are mere compilations 


from ancient chief masters of the art. In The Stone of the Philosophers, dedicated to 
Rudolph, he speaks of two imprisonments, tells him grandiloquently that he has for 
two or three years (1588-91) used great labour and expense to discover for him that 
which might afford profit and pleasure; and adds, with great bombast, "If my 
teaching displeases you, you are still wandering astray from the true scope and aim 
of this matter, utterly wasting your money, time, labour and hope." Truth is more 
desirable than anything else, and posterity will discover that he is to be counted 
among those who have suffered for it. Kelley as a sufferer for truth is highly 
entertaining, but he goes on to make a still more distasteful allusion. "It always 
way, and always will be, the way of mankind to release Barabbas and crucify Christ." 

Beside this treatise Kelley certainly produced an earlier writing of some sort 
on the subject, which Dee discussed with the Archbishop of Canterbury on July 13, 
1590. It had apparently incurred his displeasure. Mr. Waite attributes two other 
short papers to Kelley, The Humid Path and The Theatre of Terrestrial Astronomy. 
A couple of rather quaint alchemical poems — one of thirty-nine stanzas, from 
which the heading of this chapter is taken — are doubtless by him, perhaps written 
also in captivity. 

During the next year letters were two or three times exchanged between 
Kelley and Dee, and in March, 1595, Francis Garland, who had then not long 
returned from Prague, "came to visit me and had much talk with me of E.K." 
Kelley was apparently then restored to the Emperor's favour, for on August 12, Dee 
says he "receyved Sir Edward Kelley's letters of the Emperor, inviting me to his 
servyce again." Did Kelley think there might be further hints to be got from his old 
alchemical master? Then under date of November 25, 1595, Dee enters this curt 
note: "the news that Sir Edward Kelley was slayne." Never thereafter does he 
mention this adventurer's name. 

The prevalent story is that Kelley was again imprisoned in one of Rudolph's 
castles, and that, attempting to escape by a turret window, he fell from a great height 
and broke both legs, receiving other injuries, from which he shortly died. It is even 
said with some amount of credibility, that the Queen wrote imperatively to Dyer to 
secure his release, and that everything was prepared in readiness to convey him 
secretly to England, and that he was escaping for that purpose when the accident 
happened. This story has hardly been tracked home to its source. It may be true. On 
the other hand, the end may have come in the more swift and secret manner 
suggested by the English merchant. In either case, the spirit warning of eleven years 
before, that he should die a violent death, was fulfilled. Into his forty years as much 
adventure, folly, trickery and deceit, fortune, fame, favour, riches and poverty, had 
been crowded as could supply material for many a volume of romance. 

Some of the incidents were indeed used a few years after his death by more 
than one dramatist. Dee had only quitted the world about a year and a half when 
Kelley's pretensions, Dee's learning, and the whole paraphernalia of alchemy, were 
severely satirised by Ben Jonson in The Alchemist (1610), a play which reflects all 
the crudest superstitions of the time. The credulous knight, Sir Epicure Mammon, 
describes Subtle, the alchemist, as 


“A divine instructor can extract 
The soul of all things by his art; call all 
The virtues and the miracles of the sun 


Into a temperate furnce; teach dull nature 
What her own forces are. 

A man the Emperor 

Has courted above Kelley; sent his medals 
And chains to invite him." 


In Butler's Hudibras, first published in 1663, but written ten or fifteen years 
earlier, Dee and Kelley are again cited, though the satire is chiefly directed against 
Sidrophel, i.e., William Lilly. The devil is said to have appeared "in divers shapes 
to Kelley;" and in the description of Sidrophel, these lines occur: 


“He had been long toward mathematics, 
Optics, philosophy and statics, 
Magic, horoscopy, astrology, 
and was old dog at physiology;... 
He had read Dee's Prefaces before 
The Devil and Euclid, o'er and o'er; 
And all the intrigues 'twixt him and Kelley, 
Lescus, and the Emperor, would tell ye." 


One may wonder how much these scurrilous references had to do with fixing 
Dee's reputation in the eyes of his immediate posterity. 


CHAPTER XVII 


RETURN TO ENGLAND 


"If Ihave done my dutiful service any way to her Majesties well liking and 
gracious accepting, I am greatly bound to thank Allmighty God, and during my life 
to frame the best of my little skill to do my bounden duty to her most excellent 
Majestie." 

— Dee, Compendius Rehearsall 


Upon Dee's arrival in Bremen on April 19, 1598, a house was at once hired, 
and the family moved in on May 13. He put out his three saddle horses to grass in 
the town meadow till Michaelmas, for nine ducats, and presented the twelve 
Hungarian coach horses to the Landgrave of Hesse, to whose kindness he had been 
indebted for protection as he passed through his territories. In June, Thomas Kelley, 
his wife Lydia; Francis Garland, and Dyer's man, Edward Rowley, left for England. 
At the same time Edmond Hilton returned to Prague. An agreement or bond had 
been entered into between the late partners that the proceeds of the wonderful 
discovery should be shared. Hilton was back on July 30, with news of Kelley: 
perhaps not good news, for three nights after, towards daybreak, Dee's sleep was 
disturbed by a "terrible" dream, which visited him not for the first time, that "Mr. 
Kelley would by force bereave me of my books." Hilton left almost immediately for 
England with a letter from Dee to Walsingham to disclose the treason of the Jesuit, 
Parkins. This letter has been already referred to [p. 201 in original], but it contains 
other interesting matter, all conveyed in Dee's beautiful neat hand. He has already 


written to acknowledge the Queen's gracious letter of safe conduct, received from 
Walsingham, but Hilton and the two English gentlemen, Tatton and Leycester, are 
still detained at Stade, waiting for a wind. After speaking of the designs of the Jesuit, 
he goes on to give the Secretary an important summary of the state of affairs in the 
Low Countries, where the struggle for independence was well advanced. "The 
Provinces all incline to a desire to endure one fortune and become one whole 
united. They acknowledge Her Majestie's Wars to be just but uncompassable. Their 
minds are getting alienated from us, only fayr means and great wisdom will win 
them over." He has taken counsel of "the one of all the inhabitants the most sharp- 
witted, the greatest understander of all occurrences generall of secret purposes; the 
best languaged one (as knowing Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Dutch, etc.); 
and one employed in the councils; one who was courageous in the first bickerings 
with Spaniards at Antwerp; who has observed all the beginnings and proceedings of 
errors, political and military, committed on all hands. Now and then he visiteth 
me, and I have asked him to pen his opinion on what can be done to recover and 
reform the States, but as yet he has not found leisure." Then he begs the Secretary's 
leniency if he has offended in writing of matters not pertaining to him, "and of 
which no doubt your honour has already had all necessary advertisement from 
properly authorised persons." He will write no more of public affairs, his coming 
thither was no public but his private cause, the beginning of his "nere return- 
making into my most derely beloved Native Country." 

At the same time (August 20), Dee wrote to his friend, Mr. Justice Young, that 
the messengers had been delayed twenty-five days waiting for a wind; that he feared 
the Low Countries were bent on shaking off the Queen's authority if they could; and 
that he feared he sould have "to endure this Breamish habitation this winter, as I do 
not hear a word of the approach of Sir Ed. Kelley, or of Mr. Dyer's return." 

In Bremen, Dee mingled with all the learned and distinguished men of the 
time. A memento of this period is to be found in an album, the Thesaurus 
Amicorum, of Timon Coccious (or Koch), a young Bremen student who died while 
at Leyden University three or four years after. The album of white vellum, faded 
and yellowed with age, with its edges still shining with the mellow lustre of old 
gold, was the receptacle of autographs, wise and pithy sayings, original or quoted, all 
inscribed after the beginning of July, 1589. Sayings from Plautus and Seneca, 
Juvenal, Pythagoras and Homer, follow and press close upon the wisdom of 
Boethius, from De Consolatione, and the divine poetry of Dante. The first to write 
in the book was Bruno, Count Mansfeldt, Helmstad, July 1. He is followed by Dr. 
Cristoph Pezel, then Professor of Divinity and superintendent of the churches at 
Bremen, and on the seventh page is Dee's beautiful signature and his motto — in 
the light of posterity's unchallenged view of him, full of irony — "Nothing useful if 
not honest." 

Mr. Hart, minister of the English colony at Stade, who had escaped from the 
Spanish service in Flanders with Sir William Stanley, and the Deputy Governor of 
Stade, both came from the port town near by to see Dee. Dr. Heinrich Khunrath was 
the chief writer of the advanced school of alchemists who passed from the pursuit of 
material gold to the discovery of incorruptible spiritual treasures hidden in the 
palaces of truth to which they provided a spiritual key; and it is a pregnant fact that 
all of his books were published after this conference with Dee. Daniel Vander 
Muelen was another visitor, and from Mr. Southwell Dee had news that Edward 


Dyer was sent on a mission to Denmark. Two or three weeks later, he met Dyer 
unexpectedly in the town. News came of Rosenberg, and several of Dee's men left 
him to return to Kelley. He was warned to leave his house in Bremen. 

By November, Dee resolved to wait no longer for Kelley, but to start for 
England. He still hoped, however, to meet that individual ere he embarked. On 
November 19, his whole party took ship by the Vineyard. A crowd of townspeople 
and students collected to bid him good speed, and to see the homeward bound 
travellers off; qute a little scene took place, which must have pleased and flattered 
Dee immensely, for there was no lack of a man's full share of vanity in him. Pezel 
had composed some verses on his departure, had got them printed the night before, 
and as the party were leaving Bremen for the seaport, a few miles away, the 
Professor distributed copies as a parting surprise. The travellers arrived in the 
Thames at Gravesend on December 2, and on landing the next day went straight to 
the house of Mr. Justice Thomas Young, at Stratford. We may imagine Jane's relief 
at getting her children safely back to England, with the addition of Michael, born at 
Prague, nearly four years, and little Theodore, born at Trebona, nearly two years 
before. 

Since Dee's departure from England six years ago, great events had happened. 
The "invincible" Armada of Philip had been beaten in a six days' running fight up 
the Channel. The Queen's hated rival, Mary Queen of Scotland, had been put to 
death; Leicester's short dictatorship of the Netherlands had begun and come to an 
end. Leicester had been dead about a year. New favourites had arisen in the 
Queen's favour. But even more significant than these public affairs had been the 
upward movement in literature, the birth of dramatic art, a passionate outburst of 
poetic fervour, the frowth of a taste for well- disciplined prose. Many splendid fruits 
of this movement had net yet seen the light, Sidney's Arcadia and the first part of 
Spenser's Faerie Queen were to be issued within a few months; the first play of 
Shakespeare was publicly performed within little more than a year of Dee's return. 
But Lyly and Marlowe had already, during his absence, given Campaspe, 
Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus, to be performed by actors in the first stationary 
home of the earlier nomadic players, the theatres of Shoreditch, immediately to be 
followed by those of Bankside. Bacon was perhaps even then meditating his Essays, 
published some half a dozen years later; Hooker issued the first books of his 
monumental Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity within four years; and nash, Peele, Green, 
and a horde of ther writers, were contributing to establish the English literary 
renaissance. One can scarcely help wondering how much the fabulous stories of Dee 
and Kelley, which must have reached Marlowe’s ears, contributed to his splendid 
dramatisation of the Faust legend (first printed in Frankfort in 1587). But after all, 
even the story of Dee's angels and Kelley's gold, pales before the lurid glow of the 
stories of the earlier alchemists, Agrippa and Paracelsus. 

Dee landed in England a disappointed and a partly disillusioned man, 
clinging to a belief which was yet useless, unprofitable to him. He could prove 
nothing of Kelley's exploits. But he lost no time in repairing to Court, and on 
December 19 he was graciously received by the Queen at Richmond. 

On Christmas Day he first slept in his own house at Mortlake, and beheld for 
himself his ruined and rifled library, with its precious books and instruments 
missing. He himself was in dire straits. He had little left him save his wife and 
children, and some still faithful friends. He took the house over as a tenant from 


his brother-in-law, Fromond, and settled down in the old quarters. Adrian Gilbert 
was the first visitor, generously offering "as much as I could require at his hands, 
both for my goods carried away, and for the mynes." Very soon Thomas Kelley 
arrived and followed suit by offering the loan of ten pounds in gold; he afterwards 
"sent it me in Hungary new duckettes, by John Croker the same evening. He put 
me in good hope of Sir Edward Kelley his returning." 

A second daughter was born, and christened at Mortlake, on March 5. The 
name given her was Madinia, suggested by the busy little spirit who had been so 
helpful at her first coming. The child was christened at Mortlake on the 5th, Sir 
George Carew as godfather, Lady Cobham and Lady Walsingham, godmothers. 
Letters came from Kelley by Garland in March, and replies were despatched by 
Thomas Kelley in April. Dee is careful to give his former skryer his full title: — "Sir 
Edward Kelley, Knight, at the Emperor’s Court at Prague.” “Francis Garland was by, 
and Mr. Thomas Kelley, his wife. God send them well thither and hither again.” 

On Lady Day, the children begin to go to school with Mr. Lee at Mortlake. "I 
gave him his house rent and forty shillings yerely for my three sons and my 
daughter. The house rent was allmost 4s. yerely, of Mr. Fisher his new house.” 
Arthur was now ten, Katherine nine, Rowland seven and Michael five. The 
youngest boy, Theodore, born at Trebona February 28, 1588, was rather more than 
two. Dee notes that he was “wened” on August 14, 1589. Katherine was not long 
under the Mortlake schoolmaster, for on May 21 “my dowghter was put to Mistress 
Brayce at Braynford [Brentford], hir mother and Arthur went with her after dynner.” 
On April 15, he writes of his neighbour and friend, the Vice-Chancellor: “Good Sir 
Francis Walsingham died at night hora undecima.” Burleigh was the only one of 
the old friends left. He records an interesting visit from “the two gentlemen, the 
unckle, Mr. Richard Candish, and his nephew, the most famous Mr. Thomas 
Candish, who had sayled round abowt the world.” Cavendish was a Suffolk man. 
His wonderful voyage occupied two years and nearly two months. He died at sea 
within a couple of years from Dee’s note. The uncle Cavendish interested himself 
with the Queen and the Archbishop to obtain for Dee the Provostship of Eton. This, 
too, fell to the ground, and Cavendish considerately sent him a hogshead of claret. 
He also lent or gave money to Dee and his wife, in all 302 pounds: in “ryalls and 
angels.” Dee gave him in return one of his most valued treasures — an alchemical 
work: — 


“A copy of my Paracelsus, twelve lettres, written in French with my own 
hand, and he promised me before my wife never to disclose to any that he hath it; 
and that if he dye before me he will restore it agayne to me; but if I dy befor him that 
he shall deliver it to one of my sonnes, most fit among them to have it. Theoddor 
had a sore fall on his mowth at mid-day.” 


Dee’s income was now almost a negligible quantity. The parsonages had paid 
him no rent since he left England. He went two or three times to Lambeth, and 
talked boldly to Archbishop Whitgift of his right to them. 

He began to interst himself in his immediate neighbourhood with the idea of 
stopping the “Bacchus Feast,” at Brentford, a rowdy celebration which had excited 
his indignation and of which he gave the Bishop of London a warning. 


In August a domestic tragedy occurred: one of the women servants became 
melancholy and went out of her mind. Lunacy being a disease beyond even Dee's 
medical knowledge, and for 300 years after, being treated more or less as demoniacal 
possession, it is no wonder that the remedies he tried were ineffectual. It seems 
another instance of the false views of Dee's character that have been repeated over 
and over again, that the editor of his Manchester diary urges as proof of Dee's magic 
and evil experiments that "some of the inmates of his house became suicides when 
in his service." 


" Aug. 2. Nurs her great affliction of mynde. Aug. 22. Ann my nurse had 
long byn tempted by a wycked spirit, but this day it was evident how she was 
possessed of him. God is, and hath byn, and shall be her protector and deliverer. 
Amen. 

"25th. Ann Frank was sorrowful, well comforted, and stayed in Gods mercyes 
acknowledging. 

"26th. At night I anoynted (in the name of Jesus) Ann Frank, her brest, with 
the holy oyle. 

"30th. In the morning she required to be anoynted, and I did very devoutly 
prepare myself and pray for vertue and powr, and Christ his blessing of the oyle to 
the expulsion of the wycked, an then twyse anoynted, the wycked one did resist a 
while. 

"Sept. 8. Nurse Ann Frank wold have drowned hirself in my well, but by 
divine Providence I cam to take her up befor she was overcome of the water." 


After this Dee had the woman carefully watched. 


"Sept. 29. Nurse Ann Frank most miserably did cut her own throte, 
afternone abowt four of the clok, pretending to be in prayer before her keeper, and 
suddenly and very quickly rising from prayer, and going toward her chamber as the 
mayden her keper thoght, but indede straight way down the stayrs into the hall of 
the other howse behind the doore did that horrible act. And the mayden who 
wayted on her at the stayr fote followed her and missed to fynde her in three or fowr 
places, tyll at length she hard her ratle in her owne blud." 


In november the Queen came to Richmond and sent for Dee. She offered 
gaily to send him something to "kepe Christmas with." This promise was repeated 
to his friend, Richard Cavendish, a week or so later: "she told him she wold send 
me an hundred angells to kepe my Christmas withall. Next day, December 4, the 
Queen's Majestie called for me at my dore, circa 3 1/2 a meridie, as she passed by, 
and I met her at the East Shene Gate, where she graciously putting down her mask 
did say with mery chere, ‘I thank thee, Dee. There was never promise made but it 
was broken or kept.'" 

The thanks were obviously ironical for the reminder of the promise; the rest 
of the speech was rather cruelly jocose, for, as Dee adds, she had promised to send 
the money that day. However, on the 6th, an earnest of the gift arrived, in the shape 
of 50 pounds. On the 14th, she again called for Dee as she rode by his door, "to take 
ayre," and he met her at the park gate as before. He does not indicate the subject of 
the conversation, but it was probably a request on his part for some kind of royal 


permission to continue his experiments in alchemy or transmutation, for on the 
16th he tells of a visit from Richard Cavendish, who has received from the Queen, 
"warrant by word of mouth to assure me to do what I wold in philosophie and 
alchemie, and non shold chek, controll, or molest me." Coupled with this message, 
she sent another promise to make up the 100 pounds. 

Dee's mind was now bent, he says, to deal with his "alchemical exercises," and 
the only distractions he appears to have had were the constant visitors and small 
disasters of the children. The boy Rowland fell into the Thames on August 5, over 
head and ears, about noon or soon after. Their favourite place of play seems to have 
been on the river bank, and accidents there were of no infrequent occurrence. 
Arthur, when a child, had fallen from the top of the Water-gate Stairs to the bottom, 
and had cut his forehead badly. Theodore also had a nasty fall. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A ROYAL COMMISSION 


“A wise man never goes the people's way: 
But, as the planets still move contrary 
To the world's motion, so doth he, to opinion. 
He will examine, if those accidents 
Which common fame calls injuries, happen to him 
Deservedly or no? Come they deservedly, 
They are no wrongs then, but his punishments: 
If undeservedly and he not guilty, 
The doer of them, first, should blush, not he." 
Jonson, The New Inn 


Dee had now abandoned all hope of recovering the two Midland parsonages, 
the small income of which was all that lay between him and utter dependence upon 
charity. His thoughts were now set on the mastership of St. Cross, at Winchester, a 
benefice which he had already, some twenty years before, petitioned the Queen to 
grant. Dr. Bennett, the present master, who had then obtained it, might now, he 
thought, fitly be made a bishop. The Countess of Warwick secured from the Queen 
a promise that Dee should have it, "if it were a living fit for me." The Archbishop 
of Canterbury affirmed that it was most fit for Dee and Dee for it. The Lord 
Treasurer protested, "I will do what I can with her Majestie to pleasure you therein, 
Mr. Dee." Lady Warwick, faithful to his cause, repeated her request the following 
year, and still there was no news of Bennett attaining a mitre. Dee went to Court at 
Nonsuch in August, and a day or two after his return dined, at Burleigh's 
invitation, with the Lord Treasurer and his two sons, Sir Robert and Sir Thomas 
Cecil, at Mr. Maynard's, at Mortlake. Burleigh also sent him venison and invited 
him again to meet Lord Cobham. 

All promised their influence in obtaining for him the coveted Mastership. 
But it was another castle in the air. His friends were extremely good to him. In 
May, 1591, he says: 


"Sir Thomas Jones, Knight (unaxed) offered me his castell of Emlyn in Wales 
to dwell in so long as he had any interest in it, whose lease dureth yet twelve yeres, 
freely with commodities adjoining unto it; and also to have as much mow land for 
rent as myght pleasure me sufficiently. The 27th day he confirmed the same his 
offer agayn before Mr. John Harbert, Master of the Requestes, in his hall at Mortlake, 
which his offers I did accept of and he was glad thereof." 


He could never have entertained the idea of going to live in Wales, but no 
doubt it was policy to accept all offers. Herbert was an old friend and neighbour. His 
daughter Mary and Arthur had played at a childish marriage years before. They 
seem to have been playfellows still, after the Dees' long absence, for in this June an 
accident happened to Arthur "at Mr. Herbert's, about sun setting." He was 
"wounded in his hed by his wanton throwing of a brik-bat upright, and not well 
avoyding the fall of it again. The half-brick weighed 2 1/2 lb.” On May 3 of the 
following year, Arthur aged thirteen, became a Westminster scholar. "Wensday at 
ten of the clock Arthur was put to Westminster Schole, under Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Camden." He came back home in two or three weeks, perhaps only for a few days, 
and Dee in returning him to lessons wrote a characteristic letter to his friend, 
William Camden, the antiquary. It shows how carefully the father had studied the 
child's health, abilities, and the quick temper, inherited from his mother. There is a 
tender touch in that mother's forethought to furnish the boy with means towards a 
special cleanliness which the provision for ablutions at Westminster did not 
contemplate. The “little chest with lock and key” for the firstborn son to take to 
school is always a family event of magnitude. 


“22 May 1592. 
"Worshipfull Sir. I have here returned your scholer unto your jurisdiction, 
beseching you to shew your charitable affection towards him: he had more and in 
better order then he will recover speedily. Of your great skyll and faithfull industrie 
in your function, it is most certayne to your great credit and merit. Of the 
wonderfull Diversitie of Childrens Dispositions, much you can say by experience: 
but of myne (this Arthure) I am to request you to conceyve at my hands, that he is of 
an exceding great and hauty mynd naturally, ready to revendge rashly. The naturall 
inclination is to me evydent: as who hath [Sol] in horoscopo, and [Mars] in corde 
Leonis. Dictum sapienti sat esto: for vera curatura you may alter this naturall 
courage to true fortitude and not to frayle rash fancyes: Socrates did overcome by 
grace Divine and his industrie, his untowardness, signified by the Art 
physiognomicall — you know the historie. This spirituall grammaticall concords of 
good manners I have great care that all my imps may be instructed in, to the more 
apt and skilfull serving of our Creator. Syr, my wife hath delivered unto him some 
more apparayle and furniture in a little chest with lock and key, yea, and with some 
towales to wype his face on after the morning and other washings of hands and face: 
willing him to buy him a stone basen and a pott, or a potter, to have allways clene 
and wholsom water in for his use. 

“The boy liketh abundance of meate well: but very bashfully he sayd that 
there proportion of Drinke is somewhat to[o] little. I pray you by discretion listen to 
the voyce and opinion of the rest of the counsells within him, for now & in the 


summer seasons, the proportion of Drink naturally doth increase above winters 
appetite thereof. 

"Thus I am bold to cumber your wurship with these my speedy ragged lynes. 
And therein I beseche you of one thing more, that his writing, both of roman and 
secretary hand decay not, but rather be amended: for a fayre writing is often tymes a 
good grace to matter very simple. 

"Wherefore know that today they have at the right Wurshipfull Mr. Deans 
[Dr. Nowell's] very honorable guests, and that this night it is intended that they will 
sup and lodge all night at Fullham. God bless your wurship and prosper you in all 
& ever your true and faithful wellwisher. 


"John Dee. 
"To the Worshipfull my singular friende Mr. Camden these be delivered." 


On New Years' Day, 1592, "at the sunrising exactly," Dee's third daughter was 
born. She was christened Frances on the afternoon of the 9th, and sent off with her 
nurse to Barn Elms the same day. In August her father notes, "Remember that all 
things is payd to our nurse at Barnes for the girle Francys Dee from hir birth untyll 
the ende of her eighth month, lacking 12s., and on Sunday the 27th of this August 
we gave the nurse ten shillings. The eighth month ended the twelfth of this 
month." The child stayed on with her nurse till February 14 of the next year, when 
she was fetched home, "the woman very unquiett and unthankfull." 

Two entries, "March 9, the Pryvy Seale at night," and March 16, "the great 
Seale," refer to a promise given by the Queen to Dee's cousin, Dr. William Aubrey, 
of Kew, now Vicar General and one of the Masters of Requests, about five rectories 
inthe Welsh diocese of St. Davids, which Dee was to have when they fell vacant. 
They were only worth 74 pounds 11s. 2d. in all, and Dee says he never received a 
penny from them. 

Things were so desperate that at last, on November 9, 1592, he drew up a 
supplicattion which his friend, Lady Warwick presented the same day to the Queen 
at Hampton Court. This document, which Dee says Elizabeth took in her own hand 
to read herself, instead of handing it to a secretary, begged for a personal audit of, 
and investigation into, the state of his affairs. It is probably a unique petition, and in 
reading it we are scarcely astonished at the confidence with which the old astrologer, 
now grown old in the Queen's service, claims her consideration and provision. He 
appears to regard it as little less than a national reproach that a man of science like 
himself should be left in beggary. And so indeed it was. For thirty- four years had 
the Queen, true to the Tudor motto — to use everyone as a servant, to owe no 
gratitude, only acceptance or approval — spent promises upon him, but she had 
never given him a chance of providing for himself. 


"Forasmuch as the intolerable extremitie of the injuries and indignities 
which your most excellent Majestie's faithfull and dutifull servant, John Dee, hath 
for some years last past endured, and still endureth, is so great and manifold as 
cannot in friefe be unto your Majestie expressed, neither without good proofe and 
testimonie have credit with your Majesties, and because also without speedy and 
good redress therein performed, it is to be doubted that great and incredible 


inconveniences and griefs may ensue thereof in sundry sortes, (which yet may easily 
be prevented) your Majestie's foresaid most humble and most zealously faithfull 
servant beseecheth your Majestie to assign twoe or more meet and worthy persons, 
nobly and vertuously minded, who may and will charitably, indifferently, advisedly, 
and exactly, see, hear and perceive at the house of your Majestie's said servant in 
Mortlake, what just and needful occasion he hath thus to make most humble 
supplication unto your Majestie; and so of things there seen, heard, and perceived, 
to make true and full report and description unto your Majesty. And thus your 
Majestie’s foresaid most dutiful servant beseecheth the Almight God most 
mercifully, prosperously and alwayes to bless and preserve your most excellent 
Majesty royal. Amen. 


" A. 1592. Nov. 9." 


The result of this unusual request was that two commissioners were at once 
appointed by the Queen. Within a fortnight Sir John Wolley, Secretary for the Latin 
Tongue to Queen Elizabeth, and one of her Privy Council, and Sir Thomas Gorges, 
Knight, of the Queen's Wardrobe, were seated in Dee's "late library room" at 
Mortlake, prepared to listen to his manifesto. 

We may be sure he had long been preparing for this day. He seated the two 
gentlemen at a table in the middle of the room, placing near them a couple of other 
tables spread, one with letters and records of his "studious life for the space of a halfe 
hundred years, now by God's favour fully spent," the other, with all his own books, 
printed and manuscript, a complete author's collection of original works. At the 
suggestio of the commissioners he had occupied the space of thirteen days in 
praparing the autobiography which he called "The Compendious Rehearsall of John 
Dee, his dutifull declaration, etc.," so freely quoted in these pages. "It was in some 
order of method most briefly and speedily contribed against this day;" and in every 
respect, save that of chronological order, it is a pattern document. It gives the 
impression of having been written down in fragments, each incident or recital being 
complete in itself and most carefully dated, on a separate sheet of paper, and then 
the sheets shuffled and picked out by chance to follow each other for putting 
together. The story leaps from college day sin 1547 to travels in 1571, on to 
Christmas gifts in 1590, back to the Queen's visit in 1575, thence to his 
improsonment and appearance before the Star Chamber in 1555, and his 
reformation of the Calendar in 1582. He passes very lightly over his late travels 
abroad, merely ading that he ^was very ungodly dealt withall, when I meant all 
truth sincerity, fidelity and piety towards God, my Queen and Country." The 
catalogue of his works is valuable, but it is unnecessary to print it in the present 
volume. He concludes his list of eight printed and thirty-six manuscript works 
("some perfectly finished and some unfinished yet") with the very latest, the 
Compendious Rehearsall itself, adding that there were many other books, 
pamphlets and discourses not set down. He explains that the list is given neither 
"as they were written nor by order of yeares," but hastily as they came next to hand 
"out of diverse chests and baggs wherein they lay." He ends the chapter with a 
remarkable proof of the fecundity of his still active brain, in spite of his sixty-five 
years. 


"The most part of all these here specifyed lye here before you on the table on 
your left hand; but by other books and writings of another sort (if God grant me 
health and life thereto of some ten or twelve years), I may hereafter make plain and 
without doubt this sentence to be true, Plura latent, quam patent." What other 
works he did accomplish in the sixteen years yet to run of his long life, he described 
in an Appendix to the Rehearsal, written about two years afterwards, and printed by 
Hearne, and by the Chetham Society at the end of the autobiographical narrative, to 
which he had already added a short chapter giving an account of the result of the 
Commissioners' visit, calling it "The Sequel of the Premisses." 

To return to the day of the visit, November 22, 1592. The Queen's Secretary 
and the Gentleman of her Wardrobe arrived at Mortlake probably in the morning, 
and stayed to dinner. Having seated them at the tables in the library, Dee read to 
them, or related with the manuscript at hand, the story of the "halfe hundred" years 
spent in the attainment of "good learning," which he reckoned from his leaving 
Chelmsford Grammar School for Cambridge. It was, of course, drawn up with the 
skill of a pratised author, divided into fourteen chapters, each with an attractive and 
pithy title. “Her Majesties specially Gracious and very Bountifull favours towards 
me used etc.,” is by far the longest; the shortest is the twelfth: “The Resolution for 
Generall, very easy, and speedy Remedy in this Rare and Lamentable Case.” The 
remedy he suggests is to make him either Master of St. Cross; Warden of 
Manchester; Provost of Eton; or Master of Sherborne, one of which posts had been 
already promised him four times in three years. The tenth chapter is “The hard 
making of provision for some hundred pounds [?a year] for the maintenance of me, 
my wife, our children and family for these three last years, and that but with a 
meane dyet and simple apparel: I having not one Peny of certaine Fee, revenue, 
stipend or Pension, either left me, or restored unto me, or of any yet bestowed on 
me." He shows how at his return three years before, he found himself penniless; 
cut off for ever from his two parsonages; disappointed as yet of the large yearly 
allowance promised him for his life from Bohemia. Probably on parting from the 
then affluent Kelley, some bond was entered into by him or by Rosenberg to 
transmit to him a share of the enormous profits they expected from the 
multiplication of the gold. "To save us from hunger starving," he had had to appeal 
to friends, and he records gratefully that some who had been unfriendly before he 
left came to his aid on his return. They "put to" their helping hands in many ways, 
and alredy he had received from them a sum of 500 pounds and more. Yet he has 
had to pawn his plate little by little until all was gone. "After the same manner 
went my wife's jewels of gold, rings, bracelets, chaines and other our rarities, under 
the thraldom of the userer's grips, till non plus was written upon the boxes at 
home." He has borrowed upon sureties, upon his personal bill of hand, upon his 
word, upon his promise, and he has run up accounts, so that now he is in debt for 
333 pounds, beyond the 500 pounds. "The true accounts of all these gifts, loans, and 
debts upon score, talley, or book, is here before your Honours;" how the usurer 
devoureth him and how he is "dayly put to shame, may be seen." Other necessary 
expenses amounted to 267 pounds, so that he has spent but 566 pounds in three 
years for housekeeping," and that with great parsimony, and with gifts from good 
friends of “wine, whole brawnes, sheep, wheat, pepper, nutmegg, ginger, sugar, etc., 
and other things for the apparel of me, my wife and our children." He has 
mortgaged his house for 400 pounds, and now will have to sell it for half it cost to 


pay his debts, he and his family to become wanderers and homeless vagabonds, 
furnished only with bottles and wallets. What shall he do, he pitifully begs, that he 
may prevent his name being handed down to posterity as a warning to lovers and 
students of truth not to follow in his steps and be given to such disgraceful shifts 
and indignities? He ends with a passage of true eloquence: 


“Therefore, seeing the blinded Lady, Fortune, doth not govern in this 
commonwealth, but justitia and prudentia, and that in better order thanin Tully's 
Republica, or Books of Offices, they are laid forth to be followed and performed: 
most reverently and earnestly (yea, in manner with bloody teares of heart), I and my 
wife, our seaven children and our servants (seaventeene of us in all), doe this day 
make our petition unto your Honours that upon all godly, charitable and just 
respects had of all that you have this day seene, heard, and perceived, you will make 
such report unto her most excellent Majestie (with humble request for speedy 
reliefe), that we be not constrained to do or suffer otherwise than becometh 
Christian and true faithfull obedient subjects to do or suffer. And all for want of due 
mainteynance." 


CHAPTER XIX 


DEE'S LIBRARY 


The commerce of books accosteth and secondeth all my course, and 
everywhere assisteth me. It comforts me in age, and solaces me in solitarinesse. It 
easeth me of the burden of a wearysome sloth, and at all times rids me of tedious 
companies. It abateth the edge of fretting sorrow and...is the best munition I have 
found in this human peregrination. — Montaigne, Essays (Florio) 


The account of the library at Mortlake as it was when Dee left it in 1583, forms 
one of the most valuable parts ofthe Compendious Rehearsall. Comparing it with 
the catalogue which he made before leaving with Laski, we can see at a glance of 
what intrinsic value was this collection of precious books which so often haunted its 
owner in his dreams. Two original copies of the Catalogue of manuscripts remain, 
one of which is dated September 6,1583, a fortnight before he sailed from England, 
and there is a third, made by Ashmole from one of these. 

The library contained, however, not only books and manuscripts, to the 
number of four thousand, bound and unbound, but scientific instruments collected 
from several parts of Europe. The books alone Dee valued at 2,000 pounds in the 
current value of the day, for many of them were unique autographia of famous and 
rare authors. As a further proof of this estimate, he cited to the two Commissioners 
a great volume in Greek, two others in French, and a third in High Dutch, which 
together cost him, and his friends for him, 533 pounds, as the endorsements upon 
them will show. 

The instruments included a valuable quadrant, used and he says made, by his 
friend, Richard Chancellor, the navigator to Russia and the White Seas. It 
measured five feet in semi- diameter, and Dee relates that Chancellor and he 
together made observations of the sun's height at meridian with it, before this 
exploring seaman sailed on his last voyage (in which he and his crew perished) in 


1556. Many years after, the quadrant was repaired and re-engraved by Mr. 
Bromfield, the Lieutenant of Ordnance who had given it to Dee, at a cost of 20 
pounds. On Dee's return to Mortlake, he found it barbarously hacked to pieces with 
hammers. 

There was also a ten foot radius Astronomicus, (some early form of 
telescope), its staff and cross divided with equal markings, like Chancellor's 
quadrant. It swung in a frame, and could be easily directed to any point in the 
heavens, or used for mensuration on the earth. 

A couple of globes of Gerard Mercator's best make were among the most 
valuable contents of the library, especially as upon the celestial globe Dee had 
marked his own observations of comets, their place and path in the heavens. There 
were other objects which Mercator had constructed specially for Dee, vis., three 
theorics, two with horizon and meridian lines in copper. A number of compasses of 
many kinds were among the objects, for Dee had invented, as we have seen, what 
he calls a “Paradoxall Cumpass." There was also a great piece of load-stone, or 
"magnes-stone," of extraordinary virtue. It had been sold for five shillings, but 
"being divided up and parted with piece-meal it made more than 20 pounds." 


"There was also an excellent watch-clock, made by one Dibbley, a noteable 
workman, long since dead, by which clock the tyme might sensibly be measured 
inteh seconds of an houre, that is, not to faile the 360th. part of an houre. The useof 
this clock was very great, more than vulgar." 


Then in the three laboratories, the chambers and garrets, were stores of 
"chemical stuff,” which he had been twenty years getting together. Also a great cart- 
load of special vessels for chemical use, some earthen, some of glass, metal and 
mixed stuff, which he had brought from Lorraine when Mr. Powell and he had gove 
over in 1571. Of these, only a few broken bits remained. He describes other things 
left in his other or "open" library, and in particular a "great bladder with about four 
pounds weight of a very sweetish thing, like a brownish gum in it, artificially 
prepared by thirty tymes purifying it; whosoever came by it hath more than I could 
well affoord him for one hundred crownes, as may be proved by witnesses yet 
living." 

As regards the manuscript treasures of the library, he mentios specially a great 
case or frame of boxes, full of rare evidences of lands in Ireland which had been in 
the hands of some of the ancient Irish Princes. Agreements for submission and 
tributes, with seals appended, and many other valuable records of the descent of 
these manors to such families as the Mortimers, the de Burghs, the Clares, etc. How 
he came by these, save in the way of a collector, does not appear. His interest in 
Welsh ancestry would account for his amassing Welsh records, of which he says 
there were many deeds of gift from Welsh princes and nobles, of land devoted by 
them to the foundation and enriching of religious houses. Norman deeds also 
dating back to the Conquest. These were all methodically stored away in separate 
boxes, each marked on the front — "the fore part of the boxes" — with chalk, 
explaining its contents. When he returned from his six years wandering abroad, 
and looked in the poor boxes, he found the name outside was all that was left. The 
deeds had been "imbezzled away, every one of them, which is a loss of great value 
in sundry respects, as antiquaries can testifie for their part, and noble heralds can tell 


for their skill, and as her Majesties officers, for her interest and titles Royall, may 
think in their consideration." 

Near this great chest of boxes stood another box, very much less in size, 
measuring only two feet by one and a half, which was filled with nothing byt seals of 
coats of arms; many of these were named, and had alredy proved invaluable to 
students of heraldry and genealogy, as well as to the Queen's Heralds who had 
carefully examined them, also a number of other antiquaries as Camden, Stow and 
others. The Clerks of the Records in the Tower had sat whole days inthe library at 
Mortlake, "gathering rareties to their liking out of them." Dee was no blind 
collector, hoarding things because they were of value to himself. He was a true 
altruist, gaining his knowledge to share with others. 


"Unto the Tower I had vowed these my hardly gotten muniments (gotten as 
in manner out of a dunghill, in the corner of a church, wherein very many were 
utterly spoyled by rotting, through the raine continually, for many yeares before, 
falling on them through the decayed roof of that church, lying desolate and waste at 
this houre). 

“But truly well deserve they the imprisonment of the Tower, that will now 
still keepe them, if any publique warning by her Majestie or her right honorable 
Councill were given for restitution of them to the Office in the Tower." 


Dee's own works were of course in the library although not included inhis 
catalogue. He drew up a list of them for his Apology to the Archbishop in 1595, by 
which it appears that before he left England eight had been published. The 
unprinted books and treatises, some, he owns, not perfectly finished, numbered 
forty-six. To these others were added before he died; two that may be especially 
named were upon the Three Oracular Sentences of the Ancients: Nosce te ipsum, 
Homo Homini Deus, and Homo Homini Lupus, (1592); and a "Treatise upon the 
Queen's Sovereignty over the Seas," a fitting subject indeed for an author who had 
personally known most of the great navigators, and who had already written so 
intelligently upon the navy and the coast fisheries of "Albion." The book was 
undertaken at the request of "an honorable friend in Court." It had, of course, a 
long Latin title — Thalattocratia Brytannica, etc. It was finished at Manchester and 
dated September 20, 1597. Another work projected, and perhaps partly finished, was 
to be called De Horizonte Aeternitatis, to consist of three treatises in answer to 
Andreas Libavius, who had published a book written in misapprehension of 
something in Dee's Monas. 

We spare the reader the long list of titles of Dee's own books, poured out in 
an almost continuous stream since The Art of Logicke, in English, printed 1547, 
during his college days. The only idle years as regards literary output, from then up 
to his departure for life abroad in 1583, seem to have been 1563, 1564, and 1566-9. 

The most important of his printed contributions to knowledge are mentioned 
in these pages. One more may be alluded to here — his edition, in 1582, of Robert 
Recorde's arithmetical work, The Ground of Artes, etc. Dee had probably known 
this accomplished physician, antiquary and mathematician at Cambridge, where 
Recorde was a tutor before 1545. Recorde was afterwards Comptroller of the Mint at 
Bristol, and Surveyor of Mines and Money to King Henry VIII., but he died a 
youngish and impoverished man, inthe King's Bench Prison, Southwark, in 1558. 


He introduced algebra into this country; was something of an astrologer and a good 
mathematician. His choice of titles for his books was ingenious. In The Whetstone 
of Witte (1557), the signs for plus, minus and equality were first used inthis country. 
In his Castle of Knowledge, a beautiful and dignified hymn of his own composition 
appears. The Ground of Artes, his first work (1540), went through eleven editions 
before Dee augmented it and added some of his apologetic doggerel rhymes. 


That which my friend hath well begun 
For very love to common weale 

Need not all whole to be new done 
But new increase I do reveale. 


Something herein I once redrest, 
And now again for thy behoofe 

Of seale, I doe, and at request, 

Both mend and add, fit for all proofe. 


Of numbers use, the endlesse might 
No wit nor language can expresse, 
Apply and try, both day and night, 
And then this truth thou wilt confesse. 
I. Dee. 


From original and autograph works we may now turn to the miscellaneous 
contents of Dee's library — a truly vast and precious collection for one private 
gentleman of precarious fortune to won in the sixteenth century. Printed books 
were by no means easy to obtain, and manuscript copies entailed a great expenditure 
of skill, industry, time and cost. The text was often ignorantly or corruptly rendered 
by an imperfect scribe or copyist, and the scholar and collector could not rest satisfied 
without several versions of one work. 

The cataloguer of the 200 most important manuscripts — Dee himself — 
enters with exactitude the size and substance of each volume. The bulk of course 
were in quarto, although a few folios and octavos are mentioned. Most of them 
were written upon parchment, but a certain number were on paper. Bindings were 
not noticed, chiefly because as yet few were bound. Two of Roger Bacon's tracts, 
however, on the multiplication of species, and on perspective, the owner describes 
as together "in paste-bords with strings." These identical tracts, in Dee's own hand, 
and now being edited by Mr. Robert Steele, from the originals in the Mazarine 
Library, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. From Dee they passed to Sir Richard Eden, 
afterwards to the Kenelm Digby Library. Treatises on kindred subjects often 
followed straight upon each other onthe same parchment, and sometimes as many 
as twenty composed a single manuscript, included under a list of titles numbered as 
one. In some cases the treatise is described as a fragment. Once he writes "the 
second tract is cut out and to be answered for." 

The owner's tastes and pursuits point, of course, to a large representation 
among his books, of works in philosophy, alchemy, astrology and medicine, with a 
substantial proportion dealing with metallurgy, geometry, optics, physics, Ptolomaic 
and Copernican astronomy, and every branch of science already known in a crude 


form to Dee's famous predecessors. There are also historical chronicles; works of 
devotion and ethics; with a fair sprinkling of authors upon poetry, music, and the 
gentler arts. 

Taking first the classics: Dee names the Meno, Phaedo and Timaeus of Plato; 
writings of Aristotle, Socrates and Hippocrates, of Cicero, Cato and Archimedes. A 
copy of Pliny's Mundi Historia, Lib. ii., Frankfort, 1543, now in the British Museum, 
bears Dee's signature, Louvain, January, 1550, and many of his notes. Of Euclid he 
had many copies, and Augustine was his guide and confessor. A vast number of 
Arabic and Persian writers were comprehended in the list. He was particularly rich 
in manuscripts of the early and mediaeval writers upon alchemy and the 
philosopher's stone: Hermes Trismegistus, Geber, Albertus Magnus, John 
Sacrobosco, Raymond Lully, Philip Alstade, and Arnold de Villa Nova. Other 
sciences are represented by Guido Bonatus, Anselmus de Boot (Boetius), Alhazen, 
John of Saxony, Jacob Alkind, and Petrus Peregrinus and a score of learned writers. 
Dee's own perfect and clean copy of the rare printed Epistle of Peregrinus, upon the 
Magnet (Augsburg, 1558), is now in the British Museum. It bears his name, 
"Joannes Dee, 1564," in faded ink, with many and copious notes written by its owner 
mostly in his large copy-book hand, with a few in the scribbling writing which he 
used for speed, and some marginal sketches. 

Several of the manuscripts named in Dee's list are to be found among the 
Cotton MSS. at the Museum; in Trinity College, Dublin; and at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Of English authors, who are very numerous in the list, the most eagerly 
sought after, judging by the number of works included by one author, were Roger 
Bacon and Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. Bacon's writings were owned by 
Dee in fragments. Some had been already collected and printed in Nuremburg and 
Paris. The only other writer as often repeated in the catalogue is Boethius, whose 
Consolation of Philosophy had tempted King Alfred into literary translation some 
seven hundred years before. Dee notes that he gave a manuscript of it in Greek to 
the Library of Cracow, on July 27, 1584. Some of the ethical and philosophical works 
of St. Isidore, the canonised Bishop of Seville, were duplicated. Thomas Aquinas; 
Duns Scotus; Richard of Wallingford, Abbot of St. Albans; Robert of Holcot, the 
Bible Commentator; Robert of Gloucester; William of Woodford, the Franciscan 
opponent of Wycliffe; Richard Rolle (de Hampole), the hermit and ethical writer, 
are among his other English authors. A finely illuminated history of the last years 
of King Richard Il., by a French gentleman who was in his suite, once the property of 
Dee, is now in the Lambeth Library. His manuscript Life of Edward the Confessor, 
by Ethelred, Abbot of Rievaulx, is another treasure that has survived the wreck of 
time. It is now among the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum, with his name 
and the date 1575 inscribed. 

Of the three or four thousand printed volumes even Dee's industry has left 
no catalogue. Many of them he mentions in his diaries, as Holinshed's and Stow's 
Chronicles; the Arabic book that was lost; the collection of writings upon 
demonology and witchcraft, which were to be so useful to his Lancashire neighbours 
in after life. The books of the alchemist of Louvain, Cornelius Agrippa, he once 
speaks of as lying open in the window of his study, and therefore in constant use in 
the "actions," whether theurgic or alchemistic. 


He refers no doubt to Agrippa's de Occulta Philosophia (Cologne? 1533), a 
work enormously read in all countries inthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and translated into many languages. Another book by the alchemist of Queen 
Margaret of the Netherlands had an even greater popularity in England, France, 
Germany and Italy. This was On the Nobility and Excellence of the Female Sex (de 
nobilitate et proecellentia foeminei sexus) which in the translation by Henry Care in 
1670 becomes magnified into Female Pre-eminence; or, the Dignity and Excellency of 
that Sex above the Male. It is dedicated to Queen Catharine of Braganza. 

These are a very few of the authors and writings contained in the manuscript 
catalogue. Such as they are, however, they give us a faint glimpse into that realm of 
learning and romance wherein Dee, shut into his library at Mortlake, roamed a free 
citizen of the world and dwelled where he would. 


CHAPTER XX 


ADIEU TO COURTS AND COURTING 


Let me weep 
My youth and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 
In tears which burn! Would I were sure to win 
Some startling secret in their stead, a tincture 
Of force to flush old age with youth, or breed 
Gold, or imprison moonbeams till they change 
To opal shafts! — only that hurling it 
Indignant back, I might convince myself 
My aims remained supreme and pure as ever. 
— Browning, Paracelsus. 


The immediate result of the Commissioners' visit to Mortlake was a gift of a 
hundred marks from the Queen. The Countess of Warwick sent off "her 
gentleman, Mr. Jones, very speedily," to tell Dee that Sir Thomas Gorges "had very 
honorably dealt for" him in the matter, and that the gift was granted. The money 
was brought next day (December 2) by Sir Thomas himself. He brought also a letter 
"full of courtesie and kindness and a token of six old angells of gold," from Lady 
Howard to Jane. Dee seems to have become intimate with Lady Warwick through 
his early friendship with John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who died, aged twenty-four, 
in 1554. In his Preface to Euclid, Dee has left an etched portrait of his own age. "No 
two besides himself," says Dee, "can so well say what roots vertue had fastened in 
his breat, what rules of godly and honorable life he had framed to himself, what 
vices noteable he took great care to eschew, what prowesses he purposed and meant 
to achieve." 

Dee's “few lynes of thankfulness” to the Queen for her gift were probably 
written at once, but only delivered by Lady Warwick on February 15, at Hampton 
Court, on the eve of a move to Somerset House. 

On the strength of this dole, Dee was able to settle some pressing debts, and to 
hire a coach and go off with his wife and Arthur and Kate, to spend Christmas and 
New Year's Day at Tooting, "at Mr. R. Luresey his howse." The Lord Treasurer, he 
reports, lay dangerously sick at the time. On the 2nd they returned. On the 7th, 


welcome letters, perhaps containing money, arrived from Count Laski in Livonia, 
to which Dee replied on the 20th, sending his letter by a Danish ship called the John 
of Dansk. 

His reputation as an astronomer and mathematician now procured for Dee a 
pupil, from whom he was to receive in exchange a considerable gift or loan. 


“March 17, 1593. At six after none received from Mr. Francis Nicholls 15 
punds, part of one hundred pounds, the rest whereof, 85 pounds, is to be receyved 
from Mr. Nicholls within a fortnight after the annunciation of Our Lady next; and 
after that in the beginning of June 100 pounds, and in Julie the third hundred 
pounds, and I am to teach him the conclusion of fixing and teyming of the moon." 


A rather unwise purchase seems to have been made this may; Dee bought the 
"next mansion house, with the plat and all the appertenances abowt it,” of Mr. Mark 
Pierpoint, of Mortlake. It is true the whole mansion only cost 32 pounds, but it 
entailed other purchases and soon had to be mortgaged. Possession was not 
obtained till the autumn. A “hovel” in the yard was bought from Goodman Welder 
in July for a new angel and five new shillings. The bargain with Pierpoint was 
concluded in the street, when "before Jane my wife, I gave him a saffron noble in 
ernest for a drink penney." 

Crowds of visitors came to Mortlake to dine. Mr. Beale (who was a borrower 
of books from Dee — his own Famous and Rich Discoveries, and the Chronica 
Hollandiae Magnae), and his wife; Francis Blount, uncle of Sir Charles, who had 
been in Constantinople; Mistress Banister; Mr. Redhead, one of the Queen's 
gentlemen ushers, and his wife; the mother of John Pontoys, about whom we shall 
hear more; Mr. Gubbens, book-binder, and Mrs. Gubbens, and many others. 
Hospitable as ever, Dee had offered shelter for two months to Antony Ashley, Clerk 
of the Council, his wife and family, “who used me worshipfully and bountifully for 
our friendship. They had my mother's chamber, the mayde's chamber, and all the 
other house." 

Not only books were lent, but instruments also. "On Thursday, Mr. Saunders 
of Ewell, sent home my great sea cumpass, but without a needle. It came in the 
night by water." 

In August he is much in train with the Lord Keeper, Sir John Eckford, at Kew. 
On the 8th he dined there, again on the 17th, this time taking Mrs. Dee and 
Katherine, who at twelve was sufficiently grown up to dine out. On the 28th he was 
all day with the Lord Keeper. The entries we have here, "Mr. Web and the 
philosopher came as I was with the Lord Keeper," and "Mr. Web and the 
philosopher cam again," pique one's curiosity. 

At the end of the month, Dee notes the departure from his service "uppon no 
due cause known to me,” of Elizabeth Kyrton, a servant who had been with him 
twelve years, had passed through the vicissitudes of travel-life in Bohemia, as 
Rowland's nurse; left in charge of him, as we have seen, in Cracow when the others 
went on to Prague. She had served five years on apprenticeship and seven for 
wages: five at four and two at five nobles a year. Of her wages there was now four 
pounds four shillings due. Dee in paying her, presented a new half-angel; Jane Dee 
gave her another; Arthur half-a-crown for him and his brother (Rowland), and 
Katherine the like sum for herself and Madinia. Elizabeth's going seems to have 


upset the domestic arrangements for a month or so later Dee makes an unusual 
entry about his wife: "Jane most desperately angry in respect of her maydes." 
Margery Thornton, Elizabeth's successor, left next day, and Dorothy Legg came for 
30s. yearly. 

A messenger from Laski arrived, Mr. Cornelio Camaiere, and stayed a week. 
These constant communications do not by any means support the contention that 
Laski parted with Dee in anger, ruined by his costly experiments. It is more probable 
that Laski was urging him to return and continue Kelley's work. 

The Countess of Cumberland, Lord Willoughby and his sister, the Countess 
of Kent, came to visit Dee. Willoughby dined and next day sent him 20 pounds. 

Dee was annoyed by "Mr. Gray, the Lady Cumberland's preacher, his wrangling and 
denying and despising alchemicall philosopher." A New Year's gift of 20 angels, in a 
new red velvet purse, came to Jane Dee from the Lord Keeper. 

Michael Peiser, doctor to the Duke of Brandenburg, visited Dee, also Walter 
Van der Laen, "an astronomer of great promise." Mr. John Aske sent as a present 
two little doubtle gilt bowls, weighing thirteen ounces and a half. "Sir Thomas 
Willes offer philosophical cam to my hands, by Mr. Morrice Kiffen." The children, 
Madinia and Theodore, were not very well. Several visits were paid to Mr. Webbe, 
who had been inthe Marshalsea prison since the days before Christmas. His chests 
and boxes were sealed up. It is possible he was the Mr. Webbe who was employed by 
the Queen to visit and report on Dyer and Kelley at Prague. He may even have been 
suspected of bringing some of Kelley's manufactured gold to Dee. Bartholomew 
Hickman and his brother were a good deal to and fro; Bartholomew was first 
brought to Dee as a lad by his uncle, in 1578, with an introduction from Sir 
Christopher Hatton. Now, his daughter Jane was taken into service. Dee gave him 
a nag that the Lord Keeper had presented, and he rode frequently “homeward,” to 
Shugborough in Warwickshire. In December 1594, Dee "preferred" him to Lord 
Willoughby's service at the Barbican, and there is a whole history about his livery, 
which was ordered from a Fleet Street tailor, Mr. Jonson. 

Dee's health was now often affected in one way or another. The first mention 
of trouble in the kidneys was in 1592, when, at Court at Greenwich, a midnight 
seizure was eased by a glyster, applied by Dr. Giffard. There were other slight attacks, 
and in March 1594, he had a 


"Great fit of stone in my left kidney: but I drunk a draught of white wyne and 
salet oyle, and after that, crabs' eyes in powder with the bone in the carp's head, and 
about four of the clock I did eat tosted cake buttered, and with sugar and nutmeg on 
it, and drunk two great draughts of ale with it; and I voyded within an hour much 
water and a stone as big as an Alexander seed. God be thanked! Five shillings to 
Robert Web part of his wages." 


This servant was discharged on June 23 with forty shillings for a full 
satisfaction of all things. "On July 1, I gave Robert yet more, a French crown for a far 
well." 

A year and a half passed after the visit of the Commissioners, and beside the 
immediate result of a donation of a hundred marks, nothing had accrued to better 
Dee's position. He determined then to redouble his efforts and bring something to 


pass. He certainly had enlisted the aid of powerful friends, although no doubt there 
were still many suspicious enemies. 

On May 3, 1594, the Queen sent for him to come to her in the privy garden at 
Greenwich, between six and seven o'clock in the evening. She received him alone 
save for the presence of her two ladies, Lady Warwick, Dee's very good friend, and 
Lady Cecil. Dee presented her with a writing which he calls "the heavenly 
admonition," which he says she took with grateful thanks. On the 18th, he writes 
"Her Majestie sent me agayne the copy of the letter of E.K. with thanks by the Lady 
Warwick." He had received letters from Kelley four or five weeks earlier, on March 
28, and he probably had copied out for her certain passages, doubtless referring to the 
fabulous transmutation of metals. Did he still hold out hopes that he might be able 
to achieve a like success? On the 21st, "Sir John Wolley moved my sute to her 
Majesty. She granted after a sort, but referred all to the Lord of Canterbury." "On 
the 25th. Dr. Aubrey moved my sute to her Majesty, and answere as before." His 
suit was promotion to the Mastership of St. Cross, the post which had so long been 
the goal of his hopes, but which he was never destined to attain. He had set out at 
length in his Rehearsall for the Commissioners, sundry good reasons why he 
desired it, "rather than any other living, see, or dignity of like value in any other 
place." First, he gave as a reason his longing to retire to a quiet spot away from the 
multitude and hoards of friends and acquaintances, chance visitors, and 
distinguished strangers, who positively "haunted" his house at Mortlake. There, he 
could deny himself to no one without offence or breach of friendship. It was fatally 
easy and cheap for every curious person from London, or from the Court, to find his 
way down to that big rambling place by the riverside, with whose stills and furnaces, 
and wonderful doings, rumour was so rife. So much for privacy, next for economy. 
Fuel, coals, bricks, and all things necessary for his purpose, will be cheaper at 
Winchester than near London; the glass-houses of Sussex are not far away, and he 
will be able to give personal supervision to the making of special vessels. At 
Mortlake there are too many eyes and tongues. The south coast is within easy reach, 
and it will be possible to communicate with his friends abroad, to get over things 
and workers necessary, and "have the more commodious place for the secret arrival 
of special men to come unto me there at St. Crosses; some of which men would be 
loath to be seen or heard of publickly in Court or City." Is it possible that he is still 
thinking of Kelley, who, though then (1592) an Emperor's favourite and the bearer 
of a title, could easily in England be identified with Talbot the coiner, forger, and 
necromancer of former days? 

Then Dee sets out in his Rehearsall the capacity of the dwelling at St. Cross, 
which is roomy enough to entertain rare and excellent men from all parts of the 
world, as well as any of his fellow-countrymen. This will be for the honour and 
credit of England. There is room also for lodging his staff of mechanical assistants; 
for a printing house to be set up for "reproducing good, rare, and antient bookes in 
Greek and Latin," and "some of my own, to be printed with my own ordering and 
oversight." Then he lays stress upon the desirable surroundings, a chapel where 
divine service is held every day, for bringing up his children and family devoutly. 
He ends with the advantages of Winchester School, close at hand, not only for his 
four sons "to become Grammarians in," but for his obtaining help from the "good 
Greek and Latin Grammarians and fair writers in that school, for copying out books 
for her Majesty." 


He is teeming with all these projects and activities in spite of his sixty-five 
years. He was a born librarian; and still had a national library of books and 
manuscripts at heart as much as when, nearly forty years before, he had tried in vain 
to induce Queen Mary to found one. 

Dee's eloquent persuasions so far prevailed with the Queen that a draft was 
prepared before the end of May, granting to Lord Cobham the next advowson of 
"Holyrood," or St. Cross, at Winchester, in the Queen's gift, to present to John Dee, 
M.A., on the death or resignation of Dr. Robert Bennett, the present incumbent. 

Having drawn up this very full account of his doings and writings, to present 
to the Commissioners, Dee was naturally anxious that the appeal should be as 
widespread and far-reaching as possible. Archbishop Whitgift had shown himself 
favourably inclined, and Dee determined to approach him with a copy of that part of 
the Rehearsall in which he recited the titles of the books he had written. He 
prepared a Letter containing a brief Discourse apologeticall with a plaine 
Demonstration and fervent protestation for the lawful sincere and very faithful and 
christian course of the philosophicall studies and exercises of a certaine studious 
gentleman, an ancient servant to her most excellent Majesty Royall, addressed to the 
Archbishop; he probably presented it himself during this summer of 1595. Itisa 
protest and an appeal, and emphatically states that from his youth he has used good 
honest lawful and Christian means to attain such knowledge as shall honour God, 
his country and his Queen. It ends with a prayer that he may be found of the 
Archbishop, and undoubtedly acknowledged by the wise and just, to have been a 
zealous and faithful student in the school of Verity and an ancient Graduate in the 
school of Charity. 

On June 3, Dee and Jane, accompanied by all their seven children, four boys 
and three girls, their ages ranging from Arthur, the Westminster boy of fifteen, to 
Frances, the baby of two and a half, presented themselves before the Queen at Sion 
House, Isleworth. Jane was permitted to kiss her hand. Evidently this was an 
expression of thanks for the official preliminaries of the grant of St. Cross. The 
Archbishop was present, and Dee humbly requested him to come to his "cottage." 
The invitation was repeated on the 6th, when Dee supped with the Primate. Things 
were not, however, settled so quickly. Dr. Robert Bennett had to be provided with a 
better position before he would resign; some hitch occurred, and on June 29, after a 
visit to the Archbishop, at Croydon, the poor man writes distractedly of his broken 
hopes: — 


" After I had hard the Archbishop his answers and discourses, and after that 
he had byn the last Sonday at Tybalds with the Quene and Lord Threasorer, I take 
myself confounded for all suing or hoping for anything that ever was. And so 
adiew to court and courting tyll God direct me otherwise! The Archbishop gave me 
a payre of sufferings [sic] to drinke. God be my help as he is my refuge. Amen." 


Everything fell through, and things began to look darker than ever. Michael, 
who had been a delicate child, fell ill in July. On the 6th, he "becam distempered in 
his head and bak and arms." Dee himself was unwell, complaining of headache and 
internal pains, but he does not forget to note that he paid "Letice my servant 5s., part 
of her wages, with part whereof she is to buy a smok and nekercher." Michael's 
illness was short: "July 13th, in ortu solis, Michael Dee did give up the ghost, after 


he sayed `O Lord, have mercy upon me!" His father omits any reference to the 
child's burial. 

The summer passed with very little to record in the diary beyond a visit on 
Aug. 25, fromFerard, the herbalist of quaint and fragrant memory; another on the 
30th, from “Monsieur Walter Mallet, who toke his leave to go to Tholose. He had 
the fix oyle of saltpetre.” Dee sends letters in September to Kelley, and in October 
determines on another appeal to royal favour. But Elizabeth was getting old and 
hard to move; Burleigh also was failing. Dee wrote in his wife’s name to Lady 
Scudamore, her old friend and Katherine’s godmother, begging her to intercede 
with the Queen that either he might appear and declare his case before the Council, 
or else have a licence under the Great Seal to go where he would. St. Cross was 
farther off than ever; England cold and inhospitable; and he prepared to say a final 
good-bye to courts and courting at home, and betake himself to Germany, or 
Austria, or some other land. Francis Garland arrived on December 2 from Prague, 
“just as I came five years ago to a day from Bremen to England.” Little profit indeed 
had he reaped in that five years. 

On the 7th, “Jane delivered her supplication with her own hand to the 
Queen, as she passed out of the privy garden at Somerset House, to go to dinner 
with Sir Thomas Heneage at the Savoy.” Elizabeth handed the letter to the Lord 
Admiral, but took it again from him, and kept it on her cushion. The next day, the 
Lord Admiral and Lord Buckhurst reminded her of the matter; presently she told 
the Archbishop that she wished Dee to have Dr. Day’s place of Chancellor at St. 
Paul’s. “8th Dec. The Chancellorship presented. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
willing,” he writes; but this was apparently another castle in the air, for Dr. William 
Day was not appointed Bishop of Winchester till a year later, November 23, 1595, 
and although Dee’s name appears as Chancellor under the date of December 8, 1594, 
he seems never to have held office. 

His friends, however, were not idle. In a month’s time, January 3, 
Archbishop Whitgift was recommending Elizabeth to grant him the Wardenship of 
Christ’s College, Manchester, in her own gift. Dr. William Chadderton, who was 
then Warden and Bishop of Chester, was to be promoted to the see of Lincoln, and 
here was an opening for Dee. On February 5, Sir John Wolley endeavoured to get 
her to sign the patent for his appointment, “but she deferred it.” Dee was up and 
down to London from Mortlake, and on February 10, at two in the afternoon, he 
“toke a cut-purse taking his purse out of his pocket in the Temple.” On April 18, the 
Queen did sign the bill, when it was offered her by Dee’s friend and neighbour at 
Mortlake, John Herbert, Master of the Requests. On May 25, 26, 27, it passed the 
Signet, the Privy Seal, and the Great Seal; and, as a climax to his entry in the diary, 
Dee adds, “3 pounds 12s. borrowed of my brother Arnold,” doubtless to pay the fees. 

The Earl of Derby gave him letters of introduction, and he was soon in 
correspondence with Oliver Carter, one of the Fellows; with Thomas Williams, 
another; and with Mr. Goodier, lessee of the tithes belonging to the Warden and 
Fellows. Carter and Williams were already at law with each other, and soon were 
both to be at loggerheads with Dee and his laudable desires to set the tangled affairs 
of the college straight. Carter was one of the moderators of the monthly lecture in 
Manchester, had great influence, and seems to have been unprepared to welcome a 
Warden of Dee’s reputation. 


"July 31st. The Countess of Warwick did this evening thank her Majestie in 
my name, and for me, for her gift of the Wardenship of Manchester. She toke it 
gratiously and was sorry that it was so far from hense, but that some better thing 
neer hand shall be fownd for me; if opportunitie of time would serve, her Majestie 
wold speak with me herself. I had a bill made by Mr. Wood, one of the clerks of the 
signet, for the first frutes forgiving by her Majestie." 


So at length there was something tangible in prospect. Things had to be 
settled up at Mortlake and preparations made for the journey northward. We may 
be sure that Dee's gratification at receiving a post of some sort, after a lifetime of 
waiting, was mixed with regret at quitting the place that had been his home for so 
long. His “yong coosen, John Aubrey, came in May to recreate himself for a while,” 
and stayed nearly a month. 

On August 14, Jane's youngest child, a girl, was born. She was baptised at 
Mortlake as Margaret Dee on the afternoon of August 27; godfather, the Lord 
Keeper; godmothers, the Countesses of Cumberland and Essex, all three represented 
by deputy. The Countess of Essex was Walsingham's only daughter and heir. She 
had been Sidney's widow, and was now married to Essex. 

Dee was now entertained often by Lord Derby at Russell House, once to meet 
some German guests. On October 9 he dined with Sir Walter Raleigh at Durham 
Place. This palace in the Strand had seen many vicissitudes before it had been given 
to Raleigh by the Queen. Originally the residence of the northern bishops, it had 
been seized by an earlier king. Lady Jane Grey had been wedded there. Her too 
ambitious father-in-law had gone thence to the Tower and the scaffold. Catholic 
plots against Elizabeth had been hatched by Spaniards in this, her own house, and 
now the great seaman, fresh from far Guiana, was housed in a little turret, 
overlooking the river and the ships. 

Dee was anxious to reclaim, before going to his new home, an Arabic book 
lent to some friend in Oxford. He had written to Mr. Harding and Mr. Abbott 
several times for its return about a year and a half before. Now, on October 20, he 
sent his man Richard Walkden to Oxford to find and bring it. The man returned 
from a fruitless errand, but on November 19 "my Arabic book was restored by God's 
favour." His gratitude expressed itself in a practical manner to the trusted Richard: 


"I delivered unto Richard Walkedyne my man, Mr. Robert Thomas his 
fustian dubblet, for 10 shillings of his wages. I gave him more when he was to ride 
down with my wife: 10s., whereof 6s. 4d. was due to him that he had layd out for 
me. The other 3s. 6d. was of his wages." 


A portion of goods and furniture had already been despatched towards 
Manchester by a carrier named Percivall, and on the 26th Jane and her children all 
set of by coach towards Coventry, a usual half-way halting place on the high-road to 
Lancashire. A last piece of business was transacted on December 23 with John 
Norton, stationer, to whom Dee owed money, perhaps for printing: "I payd him ten 
pownds in hand and was bound in a recognisance before Doctor Hone for the 
payment of the rest, 10 pounds yearly, at Christmas, and Midsummer 5 pounds, tyll 
53 pounds 14s. 8d. more were paid." The same day he received 30 pounds in part 
payment of 100 pounds for the house at Mortlake, which he had lent to Mr. Paget. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MANCHESTER 


^He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave, 
By laboursome petition; and, at last, 
Upon his will I sealed my hard consent." 
— Shakespeare, Hamlet 


The Collegiate Church, now the Cathedral of Manchester, was founded about 
1420 in this already ancient town by Thomas de la Warre, baron and priest, rector or 
parson of St. Mary's, Manchester, and lord of the manor. The flourishing town of 
woollen industries, introduced by the Flemings a hundred or more years earlier, 
demanded a new and more capacious church; and De la Warre, the last of his noble 
house, determined to provide buildings in which a Warden, priests or Fellows, and 
choristers, should be continually resident, as well as to found a new church. He 
gained the consent of his parishioners to the appropriation of estates belonging to 
the existing rectory, as an income for the college, and supplemented it from his own 
lands in the district. He also obtained a charter of foundation from Henry V., dated 
May 9. The college was dissolved by Edward VI. and refounded by Henry VIII.; but 
by the time of Elizabeth its lands had been plundered, sold or leased, she herself 
becoming a sharer in the profits of spoliation until there was hardly any clear 
property left. At the instance of Dean Nowell, an inquiry was instituted, with the 
result that the college was granted a new charter in 1578, as Christ's College, to 
consist of a Warden, four Fellows, and two chaplains, with choristers. Nowell and 
Oliver Carter were two of the first Fellows. The second Warden was Dr. 
Chadderton, who had been Leicester's chaplain, and was Bishop of Chester. Under 
him the Catholics were relentlessly persecuted, Manchester prisons were filled, and 
the famous Marprelate printing press was discovered and seized. Chadderton's 
promotion to the see of Lincoln in 1595 made an opening for our persistent place- 
beggar to be disposed of at last. 

Dee arrived in Manchester on Monday afternoon, February 15, 1596, and took 
up his abode in the college. On the following Saturday he was installed inthe 
Wardenship, between nine and eleven o'clock, as he tells us. He has unfortunately 
left no account of the ceremony. His first business was to become acquainted with 
the tenants fo the college lands, and the owners of tithes which constituted its 
revenue. On April 2, he says Sir John Byron and his son, Mr. John Byron, dined 
with him at the college. This family, although Newstead had been acquired some 
forty or fifty years previously, were still often resident on their Lancashire estates. 
Clayton, near Manchester, was in fact then their chief residence. A little later in the 
month, Dee records the courts kept for the manor of Newton, in Manchester parish, 
of which the Warden and Fellows were lords. The Dean and Canons, the present 
representatives of Warden and Fellows, still hold a court leet twice a year for this 
manor. 

There is an interesting letter from Dee to Robert Bruce Cotton, the antiquary, 
dated in May this year, throwing light on his relations with the people in his 
employ — copyists, assistants or apprentices. He had brought with him from 


Mortlake Antony Cowley, who had formerly been in Cotton's service. Dee was 
anxious to know if he had departed from the employ of his late master withhis good 
will. 


“Truely, for my part, I will receyve none to my simple service (man or 
woman) unleast they come from theyr Masters or Mistresses with theyr well liking 
of suche their departure from them. Therfore, I wold, by this bearer, gladly receyve 
your answer herein, by word of mouth or by your letter. And so shall I be free from 
all offence giving to your worship, or any els inthis cause: as I am most free from 
coveting, desyring or longing after my neighbour's wife or any servant of his. If I 
might have a thousand pounds to sollicite or procure any mans servant to forsake 
his master or mistress, and to come to me or any other, I wold not do it, God 
knowes." 


In about three weeks Dee received a reply to this considerate letter, evidently 
not entirely satisfactory, for on June 3 he paid Antony Cowley 20s. and discharged 
him. Next day "Antony went forth early from my house, I know not whither." 

Dee now began to direct his whole attention to his charge: the college and the 
college lands. A royal commission was appointed to sit and examine its internal 
affairs. On June 18 "the commission for the college was sent to London to be 
engrossed inthe Duchy office." Dee was a layman; he had always stipulated he 
should have no cure of souls attached to whatever benefice he might hold. For the 
daily services at Manchester he employed a succession of curates (mostly 
unsatisfactory), to whom he paid “wages 50s. for three months." He was far more 
interested in the temporal than the spiritual welfare of his college, and indeed his 
desire for such an appointment seems rather to have been solely prompted by the 
selfish, if necessary, wish for an income and means to pursue his own studies in 
peace. He was to find neither in Manchester. 

In June he received a visit from Mr. Harry Savile, the antiquary, of the Bank, 
Halifax, and by him he sent a request to Christopher Saxton, of Dunningley, near 
Halifax, to come and arrange a survey of the town of Manchester, and consult about 
the parish boundaries. Saxton was a well-known character of the time, the holder of 
a patent from the Queen, whose arms appear upon the maps he made of the three 
counties of Chester, York and Lancaster. They were the first maps of Britain made 
from actual survey, and had been issued as an atlas in 1579, most of the maps 
having been engraved in 1577. His visits to Dee lasted over three weeks; notes are 
entered of his measuring the township and visiting Hough Hall, the seat of 
Nicholas Mosely, the Lancashire clothier who, two or three years later, became Lord 
Mayor of London and was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. The boys, Arthur and 
Rowland; the two faithful assistants, Crocker and Walkden accompanied Dee and 
Mr. Saxton on the peregrination. Harry Savile seems to have made one of the party 
also. Unfortunately, Saxton's Manchester survey is not now known to be in 
existence. 

A surprise visit was paid to the Warden on June 26 by his landlord, the Earl of 
Derby, and a large party of ladies and gentlement, including Lady Gerard, wife of the 
Master of the Rolls; her daughter Frances, and her husband, Sir Richard Molyneux, 
of Sefton, a former member for the county of Lancaster. Their son-in-law, Mr. 
Richard Hoghton, of Hoghton Towers, and others, also accompanied the Earl. The 


Warden says: "They came suddenly upon me after three of the clock. I made them 
a skoler's collation, and it was taken in good part. I browght his honor and the 
ladyes to Ardwick Green toward Lyme, to Mr. Legh his howse, 12 myles off." Mrs. 
Legh was Lady Gerard's second daughter, so it was altogether a family party that 
descended so unexpectedly on the Warden, and no doubt ate merrily of his 
"scholar's collation." The only absence from Manchester recorded by the Warden 
(except the two years in London) was on August 13 this year, when he says that he 
"rid toward York and Halifax, returning from York on the 20th." 

On September 1, Mary Goodwyn came "to govern and teach" the two younger 
children, Madinia, aged six, and Margaret, one year old. There was a field or two let 
with the College House, and the Warden now turned farmer, getting a small drove 
of seventeen head of cattle up from his kinsfolk in Wales to graze the pasture. They 
were brought up by the "courteous Griffith David, nephew to Mr. Thomas Griffith, 
and were a present." Dee had to visit Sir John Byron about the college tenants. 


"Who pretended that we have part of Faylesworth Common within our 
Newton Heath, which cannot be proved, I am sure. We wer agreed that James 
Traves (being his bayly) and Franis Nutthall, his servant for him, shold with me 
understand all circumstances, and so duly to proceed." 


The close of the year was marked by an episode which might have gone far 
towards clearing Dee's character from the aspersions still being cast upon him. 
Nowhere was superstition and belief in witchcraft more prevalent than in 
Lancashire, and in November and December of this year he seems to have been 
applied to for advice as regards a woman and seven children, said to have become 
demoniacally possessed through the influence of one Hartley, a "conjurer." Dee's 
curate, Matthew Palmer, happened to go in as Hartley was praying over the woman 
in a fit. He demanded what he was doing. 

“ Praying.’ 

““Thou pray! thou canst not pray,’ quoth he. "What prayer canst thou say?’ 

“None, saith he, "but the Lord's Prayer.’ 

“Say it,’ quoth he, the which as I remember, he could not say.” 

Dee “utterly refused to meddle with the affair, and advised the father to 
consult with godlye preachers and appoint a private fast.” Perhaps he remembered 
that when he asked, long before, if he had done well concerning Isabel Lister, vexed 
of a wicked spirit, the angel’s reply had been “Friend, it is not of thy charge.” He sent 
for Hartley, and “so sharply rebuked him that the children had more ease for three 
weeks after.” The devils were finally exorcised by a godly preacher, John Darrell, or, 
as we suspect, by the children’s release from Hartley’s attentions, who was hanged 
soon after. Dee’s library, a good part of which he must have moved to Manchester, 
was constantly in request at this time. It was rich in books on demonology and 
possession, and Lancashire justices of the peace who had to deal with these cases of 
witchcraft brought before them seem to have resorted to such works, for and against 
the persecution and annihilation of witches, as the De Praestigiis Daemonum (Basle, 
1566) of John Wier, the Fustis Daemonum and the Flagellum Daemonum of the 
monk Hierom Menghi (Frankfort 1582, Boulogne 1586). All these Dee records 
lending to Mr. Edmund Hopwood, of Hopwood, a deputy- lieutenant and 
ecclesiastical commissioner, as well as a J.P. Wier or Weier was very likely known 


to Dee at Louvain. He was one of the earliest apologists for these unfortunate folk, 
and pleaded that, their brains being disordered by melancholy, they merited pity, not 
punishment. His book contains the first account of "The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
from the archives of the town of Hamelin. A Spanish grammar was lent to Mr. 
Barlow for his son. Mr. Matthew Heton was the borrower of theological works, 
including the Concordantiae Bibliorum (1555) of Robert Stephens, the illustrious 
printer of the New Testamentl; and a Calvinistic treatise, De Coena Domini, written 
by Dr. Pezel, who had, we remember, commemorated Dee's departure from Bremen 
in 1589 by verses. Dee lent Heton books,but Heton lent Dee ten pounds on a bill of 
hand. To John Cholmeley "I lent my Latyn boke in 8vo, De Morbis Infantum." 

The disputes over tithes and lands belonging to the college naturally affected 
the Warden's income, and Dee found himself compelled to borrow small sums as 
before. Finally he was reduced to raise money on his plate, and especially on the 
handsome double gilt tankard, with a cover, which was the christening gift of the 
Countess of Hertford to her god-daughter Frances. It weighed 22 ounces, and Dee 
tells how he delivered it to Charles Leigh, one of the college "singing men," to lay in 
pawn in his own name with Robert Welsham, the goldsmith, “till within two days 
after May-day next. My daughter Katherine and John Crocker [the old servant], and I 
myself [John Dee], were at the delivery of it and waying of it, in my dyning chamber. 
It was wrapped in a new handkercher cloth." All that was obtained on the tankard 
was 4 pounds of the current value. 

In the spring of 1597, Dee records, on May 4, the last of the Rogation days of 
the year, a very interesting topographical event, viz., the perambulation of the 
bounds of old Manchester by himself, the curate, and the clerk. 

Away in the south-eastern corner of England, in the little village of Bourne, 
near Canterbury, about this very time, Richard Hooker, the saintly scholar, was 
performing a similar perambulation, of which Izaak Walton has left us the 
immortal picture. A homily was prepared for the service, a psalm sung, and the 
malediction pronounced, "Cursed be he that removes his neighbour's landmark." 
Izaak Walton tells us that Hooker, to look at, was an 

"Obscure harmless man in poor clothes, his loins girt in a coarse gown or 
canonical coat; of a mean stature and stooping, yet more lowly in the thoughts of his 
soul; his body worn out, not with age, but study and holy mortification. Yet he 
would by no means omit the customary procession; persuading all, both rich and 
poor: if they desired the preservation of loe and their parish rights and liberties, to 
accompany him in his perambulation; and most did so. In which perambulation, 
he would express more pleasant discourse than at other times, and would then 
always drop some loving and facetious observations, to be remembered against the 
next year, especially by the boys and young people; still inclining them, and all his 
present parishioners, to meekness and mutual kindnesses and love, because love 
thinks no evil, but covers a multitude of sins." 


The Warden of Manchester has not left us such an impression of the ancient 
antiquarian custom performed as a holy rite of devotion, but as an exact topographer 
and mathematician he has givena highly valuable record: — 


1597. "May 4. I with Sir Robert Barber, curate, and Robert Tilsley, clerk of 
Manchester parish church, with diverse of the town of diverse ages, went in 


Perambulation to the bownds of Manchester parish: began at the Leeless Birche 
against Prestwicke parish, and so had vew of thre corner stake, and then down tyll 
Mr. Standysh new enclosure on Thelmore, wher we stayed, and vewed the stake yet 
standing in the back of the dich; [it] being from the corner eleven measures of Mr. 
Standley's stik, then in his hand, and 2 fote more; which stik I did measure 
afterward, and it did conteyn in length: feet 5, ynch 3. The total mesure: fete 69, 
ynches 9. At which place Teblow, servant to Mr. Ashton of Chaderton, did meet us. 
The survey geometricall of the very circuits of Manchester parish wer ended in this, 
being the sixth day of my work folks doings." 


In the Chetham Library is a holograph letter from Dee to the rector of 
Prestwich, William Langley, dated two days before this perambulation, informing 
him of the project for making a chart of the parish bounds, and inviting him, 


" As one side of our parish in Thielmore doth border upon some parts of your 
parish of Prestwiche, to request some one or two of the auncient of your parish to be 
allso beholders of our bounds, notifying toward your parish in that place. My 
neighbours do intend to come on Wensday next, in the morning about 9 or 10 of the 
clok, to that part that is by Goodman Smehearst's house, and so toward the birche 
tree that is called the Leeless Byrche, and thereabouts, for a little space; to beggyn the 
vew of the bownds and meres of Manchester parish: by the order of an enjoyned 
work by the higher powres, for avoyding of undue encroaching of any neighbourly 
parish one on the other. You understand me sufficiently well, I dowt not. Pardon 
my boldness so bluntly to borde you with so homely a sute. 

"Your wurships sincere 
“Wellwisher in Christe, 
“John Dee, Warden.” 


John Crocker and several other men were occupied for some weeks in 
marking the boundaries of the manor; they met with extraordinary opposition from 
the landowners, and on June 14 Dee alludes to a riot that took place at Newton, 
Captain Bradley and others endeavouring to hinder the college employees in their 
labour. What with opposition abroad and difficulties with his curate at home, Dee 
was finding the coveted appointment no bed of roses. He records another of his 
characteristic dreams — the dreams of a bibliophile, to whom books are treasures as 
dear almost as his children: — 


“This night I had the vision and shew of many bokes in my dreame, and 
among the rest was one great volume, thik, in large quarto, new printed, on the first 
page whereof as a title in great letters was printed Notus in Judaea Deus. Many 
other books methought I saw, new printed, of very strange arguments. I lent Mr. 
Edmund Hopwood of Hopwood my Malleus Maleficarum to use till New Year's 
tyde next, a short thik old boke, with two clasps, printed anno 1517." 


It was now early August. So Hopwood, who was bent on mastering the 
subject of witchcraft, was to have about four months to study The Hammer for 
Witches, a book first issued in 1489, after the Bull against sorcery of Pope Innocent 
VIIL, by the three sorcery inquisitors. It was translated into German, 


Hexenhammer, and formed the text-book of procedure against witches in Germany. 
Its authors give emphasis to their learned observation that witch-craft is more 
natural to women than men, because of the inherent wickedness of their hearts! In 
mediaeval times there appeared, alas! no safe and inconspicuous path for ordinary 
women. The entire sex consisted apparently of either angels or devils. 

On a Sunday in August, Dee entertained the Earl and Countess of Derby at a 
“banket at my loding at the College, hora 4 1/2." They had newly taken up their 
residence at Alport Park, which had been the college property before the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It is now inthe heart of the city, somewhere near the Midland 
Railway works. 

There was scant time for literary labours amid so much entertaining 
topographical work and litigation; abut in September Dee sent to his former friend, 
now Sir Edward Dyer, a treatise he had some time written on "The Queen's Title 
Royal and Sea Sovereignty in St. Georges Channel and all the Ocean adjoining to 
England, Scotland and Ireland." He quotes in it so freely from his British Monarchy 
(see ante, p. 39) that he encloses a copy of that work, written twenty years before, in 
case his correspondent does not possess one handy. The letter gives such a graphic 
picture of the state into which the college affairs had fallen, and of the characteristic 
energy with which Dee set about to try and reform them, that it must be quoted at 
some length. When the accompanying volume and manuscript have been fully 
discussed, the writer passes on to the 


"intricate, cumbersome, and lamentable affairs of estate of this defaced and 
disordered college, whereunto not only I am assigned for my portion of 
mayntenance, for me and all myne, but allso, by college oath, bownde to see unto 
the right and dignitie thereof. Which hat bred unto me already, both wonderfull 
care of mynde and no little payne taking, ever since my entrance, and daylie doth 
and will brede me more and more. And hath browght me likewise in great debt, by 
reason of the pore Revenue of my stipend (of only iiijs. a day for me and all myne), 
and that in these tymes of very great dearth here, yea, so great, that unleast (inhis 
most fatherly Providence) the Almighty God had stirred up some mens hartes to 
send me, this present yere, from Dantzig, some barrells of kye; from Wales some 
cattall, and from Hull some fish for Lent: God knoweth that it passed all our wittes 
and habilitie to devise or use any other meanes, sufficient to the preserving of the 
lives of me and my familie togither, being now but of eightene persons, most 
nedefull: I my wife and our children, being the one half of them. So hard and 
thynne a dyet, never, in all my life, did I, nay was I forced, so long to use: Neyther 
did ever any household servants of myne have so slender allowance at their Table. 
And yet all that hath not so much pynched me inwardly as the cares and cumbers 
for the college affaires have done, for they have altered, yea barred and stayed my 
whole course of life, and bereaved me of my so many yeres contynued Joyes, taken 
in my most esteemed studies and exercises. 

“But as it pleaseth the king of heven and earthe thus to deale with me: So I 
beseche him to give me grace to like best of this his long leading of me per multas 
tribulationes. And Beside all the rest, This encreaseth my grief: that I know no one 
as yet of her Majesties most honorable Privy Counsaile, who willingly and 
comfortably will listen unto my pitifull complainte and Declaration: How this 
Colledg of Manchester is almost become No College, in any respect; I say in any 


respect, forr I can verifie my wordes to[o] manifestly. But why do I cumber yr 
wurship (thus abruptlie) with such my colledg cumbers? Pardon me, I pray you, the 
pang of my mynde, half amazed, when the multitude of these cumbers and of the 
confused and intricate causes of this Colledge, do russh at once into my fantazie. 
But, undowtedly, either God will give me grace sufficient and send me might help 
(tempore opportune) to end them, or else they will help to hasten my deliverance 
from these and all other vayne and earthly Actions humayne. 

"Sir, how well (and that hartily) not onely I, but my paynfull Jane, and my 
children of discretion, allso do, at God's handes, wich unto yr wurship, you my 
easyly gesse, for it is our duetie. 

" And so, I beseche your wurship undowtedly to perswade your selfe of us. 
Manchester, September 8, A. 1597. 

"Yor wurships in fidelitie and sinceritie, 

"John Dee." 


A new steward of the college was appointed: Humphrey Davenport, who 
afterwards became Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and as such delivered judgment 
upon ship money in Hampden's case. Very few allusions to domestic and family 
matters occur inthe diary for these Manchester years, but in November, 1597, an 
accident is recorded to Arthur, who was at home for a time. He was amusing 
himself by fencing with Edward Arnold, one of Dee's men and his usual messenger 
to London, when the foyne or thrust of the rapier of his opponent damaged his left 
eye. The lad was now about seventeen, probably already entered at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Correspondence with friends in London, as Dr. Julio, a well- known physician 
of the time, and Dr. Caesar (afterwards Sir Julius Caesar and Master of the Rolls), 
both of Italian origin, sometimes relieved the Warden's tedious and tiresome 
disputes with the Fellows, the tenants and the tithe owners of the college. 

To Caesar, as Master of the Requests, Dee wrote on October 2, 1596, on behalf 
of William Nicholson, about an action he had brought against two persons for 
enclosing moor and mine land at Reddish. Some idea of the lawless proceedings of 
the time may be gathered from Dee's description of the injuries the plaintiff had 
received in having his barns pulled down and his corn and hay, "to the quantitie of 
a great number of loads, cast out of doors, which some of my family beheld." Dee 
adds pointedly: "I shall be forced ere it be long to fly to your direction and help in 
causes Judiciall"; and ends by a reference to Caesar's recent marriage, six months 
earlier, to a Manchester lady (Alice, daughterof Christopher Green): "God bless you 
and your new Joye.” 

Oliver Carter was more troublesome than ever, and lawsuits were instituted 
by the Warden both against him and George Birch, another of the Fellows. On 
Sunday, September 25, Dee writes: “Mr. Oliver Carter, his impudent and evident 
disobedience in the church.” There was evidently a scene, though not, as Mr. 
Halliwell has it, caused by Carter’s “dissoluteness in the church.” There was no 
house for the Warden, but the fines of the Fellows for absence were by the last 
charter to be devoted to its provision. If they did not pay, Dee had to meet the rent 
himself. At the beginning of 1598 there were four lawsuits on the Warden’s hands, 
but he records that he “stayed” them all, for one cause or another, one until Sir John 
Byron returned. In Januaru the college gate and a large piece of the wall fell down at 


midnight, so there were repairs to be made. He had a letter from John Pontoys, the 
friend who had sent him twenty-one loads of Dantzic rye, very useful for 
consumption. Another welcome contribution for domestic use arrived at this time, 
viz., "two lings and two haberdines from Mr. Harry Savill, from Lichefield.” 
Haberdines are dried and salted cod. He records an eclipse of the sun on February 25, 
with the comment that although it was a cloudy day there was great darkness about 
half-past nine. 

In March, the entries in the diary end abruptly, and are not resumed again till 
June, 1600, a period of more than two years, of which there appears no record. The 
time was apparently spent in London or at Mortlake; the purpose of the journey was 
no doubt to represent to the Privy Council or other authorities the terribly involved 
state of affairs in Manchester, where the college had become almost ^no college." 


CHAPTER XXII 


COLLEGE AFFAIRS 


"I came among a people who relied much on dreams. And I told them except 
they could distinguish between dream and dream they would mash or confound all 
together. For there were three sorts of dreams. For multitude of business 
sometimes caused dreams; and there were whisperings of Satan in man in the night 
season; and there were speakings of God to man in dreams." 

George Fox, Journal 


The Warden was apparently absent from his charge at Manchester for two 
years and a quarter, between March, 1598, and June, 1600. When he resumed his 
diary to chronicle his return, it appeared that he had been very busy in London, 
arranging for a special commission to sit in the college chapter house, to inquire 
into encroachments made upon the manor of Newton. His wife and two elder sons, 
Arthur and Rowland; Mary Nicholls, daughter of his old friend and pupil, Francis 
Nicholls; all travelled with him from London. What became of the younger 
children we can only guess. The party set out on the 10th and arrived in Manchester 
on June 18. Rowland was then seventeen, a Grammar School boy on Bishop 
Oldham's foundation in Manchester. Early in the following December, he obtained 
an exhibition at Oxford fromthe school. Dee, as Warden, was charged with certain 
official visits of inspection of the Grammar School, and was by no means always 
pleased with the reult. He says, for instance, on August 5 of this year, "I visited the 
Grammar Schole, and fownd great imperfections in all and every of the scholers, to 
my great grief." Of an earler visit he says it was "to see the 
ower, &x., for Mr. Heton," i.e., to see the clock. 

Dee had almost completed his seventy-third year, and had maintained his 
bodily strength on the whole remarkably well. This summer he observed that for 
the first time inhis life his pulse assumed the well-known symptom of intermittent 
beating, or pulsation. With all his usual exactitude, he records that his pulse kept 
on missing a pulsation after the fifth, or the seventh, or eleventh beat, although it 
was for the rest strong and equal. He mentions a great many sleepless nights. 
"Nocte Amaritudo mea," "Circa mediam noctem Amaritudo mea," are entries that 
occur with some frequency. On July 7, he says, "This morning, as I lay in my bed, it 


came into my fantasy to write a boke: De differentiis quibusdam corporum et 
spirituum." His views on this subject are again sometimes noted. If they are not 
about books, they concerned that long-frustrated hope of his life, that he might 
actually one day, and by no fraud or trickery, stumble on the secret which Kelley had 
professed to know. By this time, Dee must have been assured of Kelley's knavery, 
and yet his faith in the possibilities of alchemy remained unshaken to the end. "I 
had a dream after midnight," he says, "of my enjoying and working of the 
philosopher's stone, with other. My dream was after midnight, toward day." Alas! 
this pleasure he was never to enjoy in the flesh. Next night: "I dreamed that along 
betwene Aldgate and the postern on Tower Hill did men stand in a lane, with pikes 
in theyr hands, as though more should come to them, or that they wayted for 
somebody. But theyr regard and looking was directly to Y Towre, where certeyn 
great personages dyd stand; and one of them as upon a stage did declare with a loud 
voice to the pikemen, matter of importance, very loud." 

The description of the topography of his dream, given by this Londoner born, 
is very exact. The gate of Aldgate, taken down in 1606, was the eastern postern of the 
City, not far from St. Botolph's Curch. So the lane of pikemen was a very long one, 
or seems so to us, who know the distance covered with hundreds of buildings and a 
network of streets. 

There was little time now for him to devote to alchemy by day. His work lay 
in a more practical direction: — 


"July 17. I willed the Fellows to com to me by nine the next day. July 18. 
They cam. It is to be noted of the great pacifications, unexpected of man, which 
happened this Friday; for in the fore-noone (betwene nine and ten) when the 
Fellows were greatly in doubt of my heavy displeasure, bu reason of their manifold 
misusing of themselves against me, I did with all lenity interteyn them, and shewed 
the most part of the things that I had brought to pass at London for the Colleg good; 
and told Mr. Carter (going away) that I must speak with him alone. Robert Leghe 
and Charles Legh [the singing men] were by. Secondly, the great sute between 
Redich men and me was stayed, and by Mr. Richard Holland, his wisdom. Thirdly, 
the organs, uppon conditions, wer admitted. And fourthly, Mr. Williamson's 
resignation granted, for a preacher to be gotten from Cambridge." 


Richard Holland, of Reddish and Heaton House, was a man of some note in 
Manchester, a feoffee of the Grammar School, and three or four times sheriff of the 
county. The "preacher gotten from Cambridge" to succeed the last unsatisfactory 
curate was William Bourne, a Fellow of St. John's. "July 31. We held our audit, I 
and the Fellows, for the two yeres last past in my absence: Olyver Carter, Thomas 
Williams and Robert Birch, Charles Legh, the elder, being receyver." This entry in 
the diary seems to make it plain that Dee was absent from Manchester during the 
whole of the two years of which we have no account. In July, too, Dee records the 
loan of his second part of Holinshed's Chronicle to Mr. Randall Kemp. 

In September, the commissioners appointed by the Bishop of Chester again 
met, and called Dee before them in the church, "about thre of the clok after none, 
and did deliver to me certain petitions put up by the Fellows against me to answer 
before the 18th of this month. I answered them all eodem tempore; Yet they gave 
me leave to write at leisure." The commissioners were Richard Holland and 


William Langley, both of whom we have met before, with the rector of Stockport, 
Richard Gerard. Things perhaps were set on a little better foundation for a time. 
Points of dispute were referred to the steward, Humphrey Davenport, "Counsayler, 
of Grays Inn,” and Oliver Carter, the contentious Fellow, died within three or four 
years. 

The last troublous years in Manchester must be briefly passed over, and 
indeed the material for them is scanty. Dee had to borrow money on more plate, 
"double gilt potts with cover and handells," "bowles and cupps with handles," from 
Edmund Chetham, the high master of the Grammar School; and he had not been 
able to redeem them when Chetham's father and executor made his will in March, 
1603. He says in it that Dee delivered to his son "six severall parcells of Plate to be 
kept as a payne or pledge for the same [loan], which by reason of my said 
executorshippe are now come into my possession," and he wills the ten pounds lent 
upon them to his other sons Humfrey and Ralphe. When, if ever, the pieces were 
redeemed, does not appear. Another valuable article — "a silver salt, dubble gilt, 
with a cover, waying 14 oz.," had to be deposited with Adam Holland in January 
1601, for a loan of five pounds for one year. Dee's store of plate, though large, was 
being heavily drained and irrevocably scattered in this way. The old man doubtless 
saw his treasures, the gifts of friends and patrons of half a century, disappear with 
feelings of deep chagrin and disappointment, mingled with memories of past 
triumphs, and little light upon the future. A piece of the plate came to light at the 
Tudor Exhibition in the New Gallery in 1890, when a silver cup, the property of Mrs. 
John Hookham Frere (said to be Dee's great-great-niece), was exhibited. Writing of 
this cup to her son Bartle Frer, about the end of the eighteenth century, Mrs. Frere 
says, "My great thrice- great uncle, John Dee, because he was a wise man, was taken 
for a conjurer. I have his silver cup now here with me, and you may drink of it, but 
I know no story in the family that he ever divined by it. It serves me here for a 
sugar basan." Evidently Mrs. Frere took an entirely rational view of the powers 
attributed to her famous ancestor. 

Perhaps in these sad days he looked back regretfully to the glorious visions 
and promises made him by those angelic visitors inthe years when he and his skryer 
lived in the Courts of kings and emperors, and were consulted and deferred to as 
seers and wise men. Even the thoughts of suspicions harboured; of secret and open 
foes, at home and abroad; the recollection of heart burnings and passionate scenes 
with the incalculable Kelley, must have seemed dazzlingly brilliant as compared 
with these grey hopeless years. It is little wonder that he began to seek among his 
assistants and friends another skryer, through whom he might renew some 
glimmer of the former days. Mr. Francis Nicholls, who had come to Mortlake in 
1593 to learn astrology, seems to have been tried. He was frequently with the 
Warden, and his daughter Mary stayed for two or three months with the Dees in 
Manchester on their return from London. She would be a companion in age for 
Katherine, and the Warden tells how the two girls, his wife and himself, partook of 
the sacrament together on August 10, 1600. Bartholomew Hickman was more 
successful as a medium than Mr. Nicholls, and yet at first not always to be trusted. 
Dee had learned by now to be very discriminating, and he found many of the 
"reports of sight and hering spirituall," obtained through this skryer, so untrue that 
he made a bonfire of all the writings on Michaelmas Day, before his wife; Mr. 
Nicholls; his brother, William Nicholls, and a Mr. Wortley. "A copy of the first 


part, which was afterward fownd, was burnt before me and my wife." The 
revelations afterwards transmitted through Bartholomew were not so treated, and 
were evidently considered by Dee to be genuine messages from the unseen. His 
visitors left the next day after the Michaelmas bonfire, the Warden accompanying 
them on foot as far as Deansgate, where they parted. On his return home a surprise 
awaited the old man. 

Dee's servants, many of them, attached themselves to him for life, as we have 
seen. They, at least, regarded him without suspicion. He was no invoker of devils 
or conjurer of evil spirits to them. No master could be kinder, more gentle, 
considerate or more strictly honourable. In whatever straits he found himself, he 
always contrived to pay, and faithfull record in his diary the payment of, their 
wages. We have seen how he writes to Sir Edward Dyer of their diet. It will be 
remembered that one of his early apprentices, Roger Cook, left him after fourteen 
years, jealous that another man should be admitted to processes from which he was 
excluded. This was over twenty years ago, nor had his name ever been mentioned 
in the diary since. Now, Roger Cook reappeared in Manchester, quite unsought, 
offering and promising 


“his faithful and diligent care and help, to the best of his skill and powre, in the 
processes chymicall, and that he will rather do so than be with any in England; 
which his promise the Lord blesse and confirm! He told me that Mr. Anthony (his 
late master) considered him very liberally and frendely, but he told him that he had 
promised me. Then he liked in him the fidelity of regarding such his promise." 


A week or two later, on November 1, Dee writes that R.C. began to distil. 
Afterwards there seems to have been cause for suspicion that Roger had spread false 
reports about his former employer, but the mistake was generously acknowledged; 
matters were cleared up, and peace once more reigned: — 


"Feb. 2. Roger Cook, his supposed plat laying to my discredit was by Arthur, 
my sone, fownd by chaunce in a box of his papers, in his own handwriting, circa 
meridiem, and afternone about 1 1/2 browght to my knowledg face to face. All was 
mistaken and we reconcyled godly. Feb. 5. O libera nos a malo. Feb. 10. 
Reconciliation between us, and I did declare to my wife, Katherine my dowghter, 
Arthur and Rowland, how things were mistaken." 


In October, Sir George Booth, High Sheriff of Cheshire, came to Manchester to 
see the steward of the college, Humphrey Davenport, of Gray's Inn, about some of 
the college property in Cheshire, which he held. Booth had been knighted since his 
last visit. After all parties had been interviewed, they came to a mutual agreement 
that the Warden and Fellows would accept the arbitrament of the steward on the 
point in question, his decision to be delivered after the lawyer had paid his next visit 
to London. Davenport's clerk, John Radclyffe, and Mr. Dumbell were at the college 
at the time, but Dee says "they hard not our agreement, we were in my dining 
room." 

He received a kind letter from the Bishop of Chester (Richard Vaughan), 
recommending Mr. Thomas Billings to him for a curacy. He does not say if the 
spiritual ministrations of Mr. Billings were accepted. The commissioners were still 


sitting, and in November they made an award against Mr. James Ashton, of 
Chadderton, for holding the manor or property of Nuthurst while its title belonged 
to the college. There was a final scene with Oliver Carter in the college, before Mr. 
Birch, Robert and Charles Leigh. At the college audit on December 2, Dee was 
allowed his portion of 7 pounds yearly for house rent up to the Michaelmas before. 
A grant was now made to Arthur of the chapter clerkship, but the holder, Owne 
Hodges, was only going to relinquish it on condition of 6 pounds being paid for his 
patent. So more silver had to be pledged to meet a loan. 

The last entry made by Dee in his diary is on April 6, 1601, when he made 
“Mr. Holcroft, of Vale Royall, his first acquaintance, at Manchester, by reason of Mr. 
William Herbert, his servant. He used me and reported of me very freely and 
worshiply." 

For the concluding seven years of the old man's life there are only a few 
scanty outside records on which to rely, beside two or three fragmentary entries 
printed in the end of the Book of Mysteries. In such a practised and ready writer as 
our aged mathematician and astrologer, the failure to set down records seems to 
betoken failing strength of both intellect and body. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


LAST DAYS 


"If Iread aught in Heaven, 
Or Heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars, 
Voluminous or single characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to spell, 
Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate 
Attends thee; scorns, reproaches, injuries." 
— Milton, Paradise Regained 


A few days after the diary closes, Dee's fourth son, Theodore, died. The boy 
was just over thirteen, perhaps at the Grammar School. Michael, we remember, 
had died at Mortlake seven years before, so the only sons left were Arthur and 
Rowland, both now grown almost to man's estate. Within about a year, Arthur 
married, and soon embarked on his successful career as a physician in London, 
Manchester, Moscow and Norwich, to which we can return later. 

Arthur's wife was Isabella, daughter of Edmund Prestwich, Justice of the 
Peace, of Manchester, a member of a family whose name is perpetuated by a large 
district of the town. The marriage took place in 1602, when Arthur was twenty-four, 
his bride just under twenty. The young couple settled with or near his parents at 
first, and Dee had the joy of seeing grandchildren grow up around him. Four of 
Arthur's twelve children were born during the old man's life, and he pleased 
himself by drawing a horoscope for two of these, Margarita 1603, and Jane 1605, on 
the vellum leaves of a small square manuscript volume which still fills us with 
wonder at his boundless industry. It contains an anatomical drawing of the human 
body and tables of astrological signs for its different parts, aphorisms, studies of 
medicine, the actions of metals, and other hermetic notes. Arthur's horoscope, 
drawn and expounded by his father in the same book, is sufficiently remarkable, 


with its prophecy that he should have good fortune from a prince, and die abroad, a 
violent death. In the centre of the figure, Arthur himself has added the words 
"sententia patris mei de mea nativitate erat. Magna bona cum multis malis." 
Arthur only added one horoscope, that of his seventh child, Isabel, born 1614; 
otherwise, as they appeared almost annually (twelve in eighteen years), he 
contented himself with simply writing names and dates on leaves of coarse paper, 
added to the beginning and end of his father's little commonplace book, which has 
been rebound roughly in cheap modern cloth. 

Beyond these events, there is nothing to tell of the next three years, which are 
without a single jotting of his own in any of his diaries; but the old prejudices and 
suspicions must have revived in a very active and bitter form. The aged student 
could endure them less patiently than before. He had lost hope of outliving them; 
he had lost his Queen, who, though she had held out to him promises of 
preferment as unsubstantial as a mirage of the desert, had ever been friendly and 
kind; had constantly welcomed, nay, invited, him to her presence; and had 
apparently maintained her faith in him to the last. Burleigh's death in 1598, and 
now the Queen's, left him without patron and protector. Elizabeth died at 
Richmond on March 23, 1603, but Dee, presumably, was far away in Manchester, and 
not near at hand at Mortlake, even had he been required. The course of the 
magnificent life was run, and no prognostications of her astrologer could put hope 
into the physicians and courtiers watching around that royal deathbed. The Queen 
was seventy, and had reigned for fifty-three years. 

From King James there was nothing to be hoped for Dee, the man familiar 
with occult sciences. The Scotsman felt himself a special expert on the subject of 
witches, demons and magic. Had he not attended the infamous trials of 1590 and 
1591? And was he not the author of a book intended to shatter the doubts of those 
who were still unconvinced of the infamy? He was aghast at the new and 
unorthodox views of apologists like Wier and Reginald Scot, and upon his accession 
promptly ordered The Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584), by the last named, to be 
publicly burned. James's Demonologie is a strange piece of reasoning, a plea, in fact, 
for the devil, with whom he seems to be on particularly intimate terms. "God's 
hangman" — that is the title awarded him — is, according to King James, able to 
return and reanimate any dead body. He announces his faith in the power of 
conjurers to invoke the devil when they choose, and to invest others with his spirit. 
He adjures all pious people to unite in exterminating and utterly destroying all 
persons so possessed: a somewhat unkind request, since he has previously allowed 
that such objects of reprobation are permitted to exist in order that the godly may be 
warned! 

The first Parliament of James met on March 19, 1604. On the 275h a new and 
more stringent Act against Witchcraft was brought into the House of Lords. It was 
referred to the bishops, who discovered it was imperfect, and had a fresh one drawn. 
On June 9 the execrable Act that disfigured our statute book for 150 years became 
law. This haste, it was supposed, was used to meet offences exposed by the Scottish 
trials, now again evidently revived and much talked of in England. It is significant 
to remember that Shakespeare finished writing Macbeth in 1606. In what way Dee 
felt himself specially involved, unless by the publication, in 1603, of Harsnet's tirade 
against impostures and exorcists, it is hard to conjecture, but the times were ripe for 
him to make, at this identical moment, a passionate appeal to the King and 


Parliament. On June 5 he presented to James, in the Palace at Greenwich, a petition 
couched in the strongest and most piteous terms that any man could devise. 
He urged upon the King 


^to cause your Highnesse said servant to be tryed and cleared of that horrible and 
damnable, and to him most grievous and dammageable sclaunder, generally, and 
for these many yeares last past, in this kingdom raysed and continued, by report and 
Print against him, namely that he is or hath bin a conjurer or caller or invocator of 
divels." 


He went on to relate how he had published many times his "earnest 
apologies against the slander [one we remember in his preface to Billingsley's Euclid 
in 1570, and another, the letter to the Archbishop in 1595, he had republished in 
1599 and 1603], and yet this ungodly and false report, so boldly, constantly and 
impudently avouched," has been uncontrolled and unpunished for so many years; 
and, moreover, in spite of all, some writer, either a "malicious forraine enemy or an 
English traytor to the flourishing State and Honor of the Kingdom," on January 7, 
1592, had called him, John Dee, in print, "the conjuror of the Queen's Privy 
Council." It seems, therefore, very needful that the suppliant shall be brought to 
trial, for the credit of the Lords of the Privy Council as well as for his own. 
“Therefore he offereth himself willingly to the punishment of Death, yea eyther to 
be stoned to death, or to be buried quicke, or to be burned unmercifully, if by any 
due, true, and just meanes, the name of conjuror, or caller, or invocator of Divels or 
damned Sprites, can be proved to have beene or to be duely or justly reported and 
told of him (as to have been of his doing) were true, as they have been told or 
reasonably caused any wondering among or to the many-headed multitude, or to 
any other whoseever else." 

Dee's sympathies were so strongly with the unfortunate, persecuted, so-called 
witches, that he was willing to throw in his lot with them and share the same fate. 
He ends this extraordinary petition with "a great and undoubted hope" that the 
King will "soon redress his farder griefs and hindrances, no longer of him possibly 
to be endured, so long hath his utter undoing, by little and little, beene most 
unjustly compassed." 

Following up this petition, the poor man, grown desperate, three days later 
(June 8) presented an address in verse to Parliament, begging them to pass "an Act 
Generall against slander, with a special penal order for John Dee, his case." He was 
far too much in earnest to be suspectedof any humorous intention, but a thought of 
the needful reformation such an Act might have wrought in the country by this 
time cannot be suppressed. Certainly it would have been a more creditable piece of 
legislation than the Act which afforded such wicked and cruel pretext for espionage 
and terrorism, and for putting unfortunate lunatics — called witches — to death by 
hanging, burning and stoning by a mob. 

It seems as if Dee's ruined and beggared condition, the long procession of 
disappointments he had patiently borne, had entirely destroyed the sense of 
proportion in his mind between personal and public affairs. Continual brooding 
over the thought of the neglect, the suspicion, that his undeniable talents had 
undergone, the obstinate slander, ignorant incredulity, or flat denial of things in 
which he most truly put his faith, all distorted by his natural vanity and good 


opinion, seems to have convinced him that his crushed and melancholy fate was 
little short of a national disaster. This feeling had become an obsession. 

There was unfortunately nothing in his halting verses to induce Parliament 
to pay any heed to a tiresome old petitioner, a survival from the last century and the 
last reign, who had outlived every contemporary inclined to believe in him, and 
whose course was now nearly run. 

Nor did James respond in any way to his heartbroken petition. Robert Cecil, 
and all who wished to stand well with him, took their cue from the King, and Dee 
in his old age was left forsaken and alone. 

The following is the address to Parliament: — 


“TO THE HONORABLE ASSEMBLIE 
OF THE COMMONS IN THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT." 


“The Honor due unto you all, 

And reverence to you each one, 

I do first yeeld most speciall; 

Grant me this time to heare my mone. 


"Now (if you write) full well you may, 
Fowle sclandrous tongues and divelish hate, 
And help the truth to beare some sway 

In just defence of a good Name. 


"In sundry sorts, this sclander great 
(Of conjurer) I have sore blamde: 

But wilfull, rash, and spiteful heat, 
Doth nothing cease to be enflamde. 


"Your helpe, therefore, by Wisdom's lore, 
And by your Powre, so great and sure, 

I humbly crave, that never more 

This hellish would I shall endure. 


" And so your Act, with Honour great 
All Ages will hereafter prayse; 

And Truth, that sitts in Heavenly sear, 
Will in like case your comforts rayse. 


Most dutifully in all humilitie at your commandment, John Dee, 
servant and Mathematician to his most royall Majestie. 
An. 1604. Junij 8." 


Dee's good name was one of his dearest possessions, but he had long seen it 
shadowed and dimmed. Another treasure — his "painful" Jane — the wife who 
had loyally cleaved to him through good and ill report, was to be the next of which 
he was to be bereft. She was so much his junior that he might reasonably have 
expected her to tend his declining years and to survive him. But it was thoroughly 


in keeping with her unselfish character and devoted life that her death came as a 
sacrifice to duty. In the spring of 1605, a terrible scourge of plague visited 
Manchester. She nursed her children safely through the epidemic, but fell a victim 
to it herself. She died and was buried on March 23 in the collegiate church of St. 
Mary. The old man had no heart to take up his pen and record her death. The bare 
fact is all we know, from another source; and the fate of all Jane's children, save 
Arthur, is wrapped in a like mystery. At her death, Jane was a month under fifty 
years old; the twenty-seven years of her married life had been crowded years, the 
one thought in them all to watche over and ward her great childlike, learned, 
marvellous husband and her children. Now she passed the task on to her daughter 
Kate, who faithfully fulfilled it. 

A few fragments of angelic visions, which after nearly twenty years were once 
again vouchsafed, are all that remain to tell of th last two years of the old man's life. 

Bartholomew Hickman was the skryer, and Dee was in London, "at Mrs. 
Goodman her house," very ill. On March 20 and 29, Raphael appeared, to comfort 
him as regards his alarming symptoms of haemorrage, and bade him use the 
medical skill that God had given him. Dee, in utter dejection, owned that he was 
beaten in his "great attempt to make the council privy of my beggary, and to offer 
the Earl of Salisbury such my duties as I may perfect to his account." He was right to 
hope nothing from the great Burleigh's little-minded son. Robert Cecil lacked 
almost everything that had made William Cecil great, even a great sovereign to 
serve. 

In July Dee was again in London, this time staying in Westminster, at the 
"Three Kings" in King Street. Katherine was with him, his devoted daughter, now 
a woman of twenty-six, apparently unmarried. Two companions or servants, 
Patrick Saunders and Thomas Turner, were in attendance. On the 9th, the angel 
Raphael came to the sad and broken old man of eighty, holiding out promises and 
hopes that seem cruelly delusive. But Dee was still wrapped in that inviolable 
armour of faith or credulity that had already withstood so many severe shocks. 
Whether he now actually beheld Raphael, whether he still with his ears heard the 
angel's voice, or whether only within his spiritual consciousness he felt the impulse 
and the message, is quite immaterial. But it is noticeable that there are now no 
descriptions of Raphael as an apparition. The message is all he heeds. As he is 
sinking slowly down into his grave from natural decay, there is a double and 
figurative meaning to be read into the angel's words. Raphael bade him first believe 
that his perishing bodily frame shall be restored and made sound, for, however 
reluctant he at his great age may feel, he is to go shortly on a long journey to friends 
beyond the sea, where the secrets of wisdom, the philosopher's stone, the book of St. 
Dunstan, and "that Jewel that was delivered," shall be made known to him. He is 
not to go alone, for his good friend, John Pontoys, will come from Dantzic to be his 
stay and helper. "Therefore set thy things in order for thy Wardenship, and all thy 
other worldly affairs, as shortly as thou canst, by all means possible." He is not to 
mistrust because of his physical weakness, for he shall have long life like Hezekiah, 
and instead of living in want or beholden to those who love him not, he shall be 
provided for where he shall be able to do God service. He shall enjoy fame and 
memory to the end, and Raphael will accompany him, as he did the young Tobias, 
on his journey. Perhaps Dee remembered the mystical words of Gabriel, used to 
him at Cracow in April of 1584, — 


"Happy is he that hath his skirts tied up and is prepared for a journey, for the 
way shall be open unto him, and in his joynts shall there dwell no wearinesse. His 
meat shall be as the tender dew, as the sweetness of a bullock's cud. For unto them 
that have shall be given, and from them that have not shall be taken away. For 
why? The burr cleaveth to the willow stem, but on the sands it is tossed as a feather 
without dwelling. Happy are they that cleave unto the Lord, for they shall be 
brought unto the storehouse, and be accounted and accepted as the ornaments of his 
beauty." 

[ The old man penned on a slip of paper some notes to aid his failing memory 
when next he should see his instructor. In two days, on July 11, he was able to put 
the questions. 

What country shall he go to? 

The answer is, where he will. “Thou hast been a great traveller, and it is 
referred to thy own choice," subject to divine approval. Dee suggets Germany, and 
receives consent. 

Whom shall he take with him besides John Pontoys? What about his 
daughter Katherine, and the young man, Patrick Saunders? 

The answer is very emphatic. It shows how dependent the old man had 
become upon this elder daughter of his old age. "John Dee, thou of thyself dost best 
know that without thy daughter, thou canst not be without her." 

Certainly he could not part from Katherine, even with Pontoys as his 
"speciall comfort and aid," and the "honest and well-disposed young man," 
Saunders, who had been sent on purpose to go with him. 

What about books and appurtenances? Is Mr. Bardolf to go? What shall 
Arthur do in his intended travel? "Shall I ever return to England, and shall I keep a 
title to enjoy my house when I do return?" Will the King grant a licence, or will it 
not be another disappointment, like so many that have gone before? 

It is all a vain and illusory and impossible chimera. The only journey left for 
the old man to take was the one to "that undiscovered bourne from whence no 
traveller returns." Still, the wonderful visions perhaps brought him ecstatic hours. 
His brain was yet strong and clear, less worn out than his body, but like all old 
people, he lived over again and loved to dwell upon the past. A few days later he 
sat talking after dinner to Bartholomew "of divers my doings with Mr. Kelley." He 
had forgotten little of these dazzling experiences, and perhaps to while away the 
time he read his precious diaries over and over again. But of later events his 
memory was failing: "I asked Bartholomew if he had ever seen my jewel that was 
brought since it was set in gold [this had been done more than twenty years before], 
and he thought that he had not seen it." Surely tactful politeness on Bartholomew's 
part. "Whereupon I went speedily to my chest, unlocked it, and took it out, and 
undid the case and set the stone in his due manner." 

Soon Raphael appeared in the stone, and Dee heard his voice, promising that 
the powder (i.e., Kelley's powder) which he was keeping — "the which thou dost 
make account of as no better but dust" — should be turned to its right use. 

Is it possible that the old belief in the golden secret had at last been killed? 
The powder was now but dust, as the old man would soon become, and as all his 
fixed dreams of projection had ever been. 


The last entry in the spiritualistic diary was made on September 7, 1607, but 
whether Dee was at Mortlake or in London cannot be said. Pontoys had arrived. He 
was anxious to know if he would be thought fit to serve Dee in Bartholomew's 
absence. Also he earnestly desired to know his guardian angel, and he would fain 
hear also "the end of the Polish troubles." 

Captain Langham, it is hoped, is going to lend 100 pounds; if not, Pontoys will 
set to work "to win some help for money by distillations and alchemical 
conclusions." Poverty is again stretching her gaunt fingers over this fond dreamer 
of gold. He had missed his "silver double gilt bell salt" and many other things from 
his house. He is "bereaved of his own goods." The truth was that Arthur had 
secretly taken them away to sell or pawn, in order to provide necessities for the 
family. Dee has been expecting a sum of money from the Emperor Rudolph, how 
much he does not know. But Raphael tells him to "let it go and speak no further of 
it. The Emperor of all emperors will be thy comfort. Thou hast no more need of 
him [Rudolph], only to keep good will and friendship betwixt him and thee."[Then 
Raphael fades into the eternal invisible, and the last word of the angelic visions is 
written. 

In the private diary, kept in the almanack from Venice throughout this last 
year, there is little beside the bare stroke marking the months off into weeks, as was 
Dee's usual habit. The strokes are continued beyond the month of his death, 
December, 1608. The last written entry is on December 19, and is almost illegible. It 
is in the old man's hand and appears to read "tonitrum a Corrfe." 

On which day at the death of the old year, Dee's spirit joined those others that 
had always been so near to him, we do not know, or on what precise date he was 
buried in the chancel of the church standing so close to the house at Mortlake which 
had been his home for thirty years. The parish registers for five years are missing, 
and the stone which Aubrey says marked his grave has long since disappeared. 

Fifty years later, John Aubrey talked to Goodwife Faldo, an old woman of 
eighty who had known him, and was shown a slab from which the brass had 
disappeared. She said that her mother had tended him in his sickness before he 
died in his own house inMortlake, "next the house where the tapestry hangings are 
made." Evidently his last days were passed in the cottage which he had purchased 
many years before to add to the larger house, inherited from his mother. The old 
woman's gossip was interesting to Aubrey, for he was a grandson of Dee's cousin 
and neighbour, Dr. William Aubrey, the Master of Requests who had helped Dee to 
the Manchester post. She was full of marvellous stories, of course, for Dee's 
reputation for "magic" was impelled to survive him. But they were harmless 
stories enough: he had “layed a storm for Sir Everard Digby”; he had recovered a 
basket of clothes which she as a girl, and one of his younger daughters of her own 
age, had negligently lost together; he had bidden a butler who had lost his master's 
plate on a boat coming down from London by water to go back on a certain day, and 
he would see the man who had taken the wrong basket by exchange: the butler had 
done so and had found his plate; he had told a woman that she laboured under the 
evil tongue of an ill neighbour; he would not recover some lost horses, though he 
was offered several angels. He used to distil egg-shells, and kept a great many stills 
going. He had given and built the gallery to the church at Mortlake, and Goody 
Faldo's father was the carpenter that worked on it. "He was a great peacemaker, and 


if any of the neighbours fell out, he would never let them alone till he had made 
them friends." "A mighty good man he was." 

The old woman remembered that he entertained the Polish ambassador not 
long before he died, and showed to him the eclipse of the sun, in a dark room. She 
could call to mind the stone upon his grave: it was between the tombstones of two 
other servants of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Holt and Mr. Miles, upon both of which 
were brasses. The children, she said, dreaded him because he was accounted a 
conjurer, and yet whenever they strayed into the church, they would run straight to 
play upon his gravestone. There were steps at the upper end of the chancel when he 
was buried, but the minister laid them plain in Olver's days, and then the stone that 
covered Dr. Dee was removed. She could recall his appearance: a man tall and 
slender, clad in a gown like an artist's gown, with hanging sleeves and a slit. 

These garrulous reminiscences give us a picture of the old philosopher's end 
more valuable than any mere formal entry of the date. Some day, however, it may 
be possible to recover that. 

Meanwhile, Dee's memory may be entrusted to the kinder judges of to-day, 
who will be more charitable because more enlightened and less impregnated with 
superstition. They may see in him a vain, presumptuous and much deluded 
person, but at any rate they must acknowledge his sincere and good intentions; his 
personal piety; his uncommon purity of thought and mind. If, in his thirst for 
knowledge of the infinite unknowable, he pushed back the curtain farther than was 
wise or justifiable, did he harm any one's reputation beside his own? Did he not 
suffer all the penalty in his own miserable failure, so far as comfort and prosperity 
in material things were concerned? In all the vague hopes held out by him to 
Queen, Princes and Emperors, of enriching them through his alchemical skill, he 
was no conscious charlatan, playing a part to lure them on, but a devout believer in 
man's power and purpose to wrest scientific secrets from the womb of the future. 
Can we look back upon the discoveries of three hundred years and feel his certainty 
was vain? The powers of electricity, the training to our uses that marvellous and 
long concealed agency and light; the healing virtues of radium, should be worth 
more to us than much manufactured gold. 


APPENDIX I 


THE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN DEE 


When the aged mathematician died at Mortlake in 1608 he left to survive 
him five or six out of his eight children. Michael, born at Prague, had died on his 
father's birthday in 1594. Theodore, born at Trebona, died at Manchester 1601. 
Arthur and Rowland were left. Katherine was his companion to the end. The three 
younger girls, Madinia, Frances and Margaret, had, for anything we know, survived 
the plague which was so fatal to their mother, but there is no trace of either of them 
after that event in March, 1606. Aubrey, indeed, did hear from Goody Faldo of a 
daughter, whose name he thinks was Sarah, married to a flax dresser of 
Bermondsey. Dee had no daughter Sarah, and Aubrey does not suggest a name for 
the problematic husband. 

Arthur, the eldest son, we have followed through a childhood of accidents to 
his selection and setting apart with a solemn rite to be his father's "skryer" in the 


magic crystal, in the eighth year of his age. We have traced the failure of that ill- 
advised choice, and have seen the lad of thirteen sent off to Westminster School 
with a little trunk and his mother's blessing. The next events in his life recorded by 
his father are his being wounded by a foyne while fencing with Edward Arnold, and 
the grant of the chapter clerkship of Manchester, in 1600. 

He married in 1602, lived for a while in Manchester, and began practising 
medicine. Wood says he spent some time at Oxford, but his name has so far not 
been found in any college admissions. In his will he is described as "Doctor of 
Physic." Probably he took his degree abroad. His marriage to Isabella Prestwich, 
daughter of a well-known Manchester justice of the peace, took place when he was 
twenty-two, and it is to be presumed that he continued living on in Manchester 
until his father left that city some time in 1605 or 1606, after the sad death of his 
wife. Arthur set up a practice in London some time about that year, although 
precise dates are not obtainable. He seems to have followed the common usage of 
hanging outside his door a list or "table" of medicines, and their excellent 
therapeutic properties, which were said to effect certain cures of several diseases. 
This attracted the attentio of the censors appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, who proceeded against him forthwith, under the powers granted them 
against empiricks, which they had exercised since the foundation of the College in 
the early years of Henry VIII. The learned members of the college esteemed this 
"crime" such an "intolerable cheat and imposture," that they summoned Arthur 
Dee to appear before them with his remedies that they might impose a due penalty 
upon his presumption. The rest of the story is unrelated, and we cannot say what 
fine or order was his reward. 

He seems, either through inflence or talent, to have made his mark as a 
doctor. In July, 1614, he was recommended by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Chancellor to be elected physician of Thomas Sutton's newly founded hospital, 
the Charterhouse, and we may presume the appointment was made. In May, 1627, 
Charles I. recommended him as physician to the Emperor of Russia, and in June it 
was agreed to send letters out by him or his agent, the stipulation being made that 
he must sail at once, "or not have passage this year." 

He took up his abode at Moscow, if not in the splendour and riches offered to 
his father, at least sufficiently provided for to maintain his huge family in comfort. 
Four or five of his twelve children died in infancy; the complete list of them, as 
given in his father's book of horoscopes in the British Museum, is as under: — 


Margaret born April 4, 1603. 

Jane i March 31, 1605. 
John í July 24, 1606 (died). 
Arthur d March 16, 1608. 
Maria " February 24, 1612. 
Rowland ^" September 8, 1613. 
Isabel i September 5, 1614. 
Frances d October 25, 1615. 
William "m August 27, 1617. 
John ii March 30, 1619. 


Edmund baptised August 27, 1620. 
buried September 23, 1621. 


Anna born January 15, 1622. 


Arthur's wife, Isabella Dee, died July 24, 1634. About this time he returned to 
England and settled in Norwich, near his friend, Sir Thomas Browne, who was then 
busily engaged in writing down the ethical and theological conclusions which he 
called the Religio Medici. Browne was, of course, the younger man. Writing in 
1658, a few years after Arthur's death, to Elias Ashmole, Sir Thomas tells of the 
many talks about the doings of Dee and Kelley that he had with "my familiar friend, 
sonne unto old Doctor Dee, the mathematician," who had "lived many years and 
died in Norwich." Browne sent to Ashmole "the scheme of Arthur's nativity, 
erected by his father, Dr. John Dee," a copy from the original, made by Arthur 
himself, with comments added by a Moscow astrologer, Franciscus Murrerus. 

Dr. Arthur, in spite, or perhaps because, of his early environment, retained 
until his dying day a devout belief in the possibilities of alchemy to make projection 
or transmutation. He had grown up in the fixed idea that the ever-exclusive secret 
would soon be found out. In fact, he was persuaded that divers workers had indeed 
discovered the art. The child of seven or eight, who had played with quoits or 
playthings, which he understood had been turned into gold upon the premises, was 
likely to retain this conviction. To doubt it would be to cast a slur upon his father's 
memory. Of Kelley his recollections — the recollections of a boy under nine — 
could be but dim and hazy, untouched with any possible scepticism or critical 
judgment. After the February day when Kelley rode off to Prague in 1588, neither 
Arthur or his father had ever set eyes on this adventurer again. 

He had succeeded in convincing his old friend of the truth of these 
recollections, for Browne writes of him as "a persevering student in hermeticall 
philosophy, who had no small encouragement, having see projection made, and 
with the highest asseverations he confirmed unto his death that he had ocularly, 
undeceivably and frequently beheld it in Bohemia. And to my knowledge, had not 
an accident prevented, he had, not many years before his death, retired beyond the 
sea and fallen upon the solemn process of the great work." 

Continuing the correspondence six months later, when additional matter 
rises to mind, Sir Thomas writes again to Ashmole, in 1675, with more particulars 
of the "solemn process." 

"I was very well acquainted with Dr. Arthur Dee, and at one time or another 
he has given me some account of the whole course of his life. I have heard the 
doctor say that he lived in Bohemia with his father, both at Prague and in other 
parts. That Prince or Count Rosenberg was their great patron, who delighted much 
in alchemie. I have often heard him affirme, and sometimes with oaths, that he 
had seen projection made, and transmutation of pewter dishes and flaggons into 
silver, which the goldsmiths at Prague bought of them. And that Count Rosenberg 
played at quoits with silver quoits made by projection as before. That this 
transmutation was made by a powder they had, which was found in some old place, 
and a book lying by it containing nothing but heiroglyphicks; which book his father 
bestowed much time upon, but I could not hear that he could make it out. He said 
also that Kelley dealth not justly by his father, and that he went away with the 
greatest part of the powder, and was afterwards imprisoned by the Emperor in a 
castle, from whence attempting to escape down the wall, he fell and broke his leg, 
and was imprisoned again. That his father, Dr. John Dee, presented Queen Elizabeth 


with a little of the powder, who having made trial thereof, attempted to get Kelley 
out of prison, and sent some [persons] to that purpose, who, giving opium in drink 
unto the keepers, laid them so fast asleep that Kelley found opportunity to attempt 
an escape; and there were horses readie to carry him away; but the business 
unhappily succeeded as is before declared. Dr. Arthur Dee was a young man [he was 
a boy of eight] when he saw this projection made in Bohemia, but he was so 
inflamed therewith that he fell early upon that study, and read not much all his life 
but books of that subject; and two years before his death, contracted with one 
Hunniades, or Hans Hanyar, in London, to be his operator. This Hans Hanyar 
having lived longin London and growing in yhears, resolved to return into 
Hungary. He went first to Amsterdam, where he was to remain ten weeks, till Dr. 
Arthur came to him. the Dr. to my knowledge was serious in this businesse and 
had provided all in readiness to go, but suddenly he heard that Hans Hanyar was 
dead." 

During his residence in Moscow, Arthur compiled a book of alchemical notes 
and extracts, which was published at Paris in 1631 under the title of Fasciculas 
Chemicus, etc. Ashmole, among his early enthusiastic labours upon alchemical 
authors prosecuted under the name of "James Hasolle," translated this into English 
in 1650. While the book was at press in the beginning of the year, he wrote to 
Arthur, apparently as a stranger, informing him of his occupation, and putting at 
the same time a question or two upon his father's books. 

Arthur's reply, dated Norwich, January 31, 1649 [50], now in the Bodleian 
Library, begins by expressing regret that "you or any man should take plains to 
translate any book of that nature into English, for the art is vilified so much already 
by scholars that daily do deride it, in regard they are ignorant of the principles. How 
then can it any way be advanced by the vulgar? But to satisfie your question, you 
may be resolved that he who wrote Euclid's Preface was my father. The Fasciculus, I 
must cofess, was my labour and work." He ends by saying that he will be in London 
that day week, and if Ashmole wants to see him, he may hear of him in Butler's 
Court at the end of Lombard Street, at his son Rowland Dee's warehouse. The 
writing, and especially the signature of this letter, are good testimonies to the care 
bestowed by William Camden of Westminster School on the boy's handwriting. His 
father, as we remember, had asked for special supervision of the roman hand, since 
matter, poor in itself, but set down in a good style, did, in his opinion, often receive 
more attention than good material badly written and expressed. 

Browne had received from Arthur a complete catalogue of all his father's 
writings, both finished and intended. But there was one not included, viz., the 
Book of Mysteries. Sir Thomas, writing in 1675, says he never heard him say one 
word of “the Book of Spiritts sett out by Dr. Casaubone, which if hee had knowne I 
make no doubt butt hee would have spoake of it unto mee, for he was very 
inquisitive after any manuscripts of his father's, and desirous to print as many as he 
could possibly obtain." He goes on to say that Arthur understood that Sir William 
Boswell, the English Resident in Holland, owned a number of Dee's MSS., which he 
had collected and kept in a trunk in his Dutch home. Boswell refused many 
applications from Arthur for leave to print some of these, which the famous 
mathematician's son considered should not be locked up from the world. Boswell 
announced his intention of printing them himse, which of course he never did. 


Nor did the Book of Spirits see the light of day during Arthur's lifetime. 
Perhaps had Casaubon appealed to him as Ashmole had done, it would never have 
been issued at all. A son would certainly have remonstrated against this 
revelations, this tearing down the veil from the inner tabernacle of his father's soul. 

Arthur died in the autumn of 1651, eight years before Casaubon published his 
book. He made his will on September 17, describing himself as Doctor of Physick, of 
the city of Norwich, and leaving a small legacy of twenty shillings to the poor of the 
parish of St. George Tombland, in which he had lived. 

Only three sons out of his seven, and three daughters of the six ar named in 
the will, all the others being dead, unless it was Arthur, the eldest, who had been a 
merchant in Amsterdam. There is a legacy of twenty pounds to his wife. 

The second son, Rowland, was established, as we have seen, in Lombard 
Street as a merchant. To him Arthur had already had already given his father's 
portrait, now in the Ashmolean Museum and reproduced as the Frontispiece to this 
book; and a painted coat of arms. Sir Thomas Browne, who had often seen it, speaks 
of an addition made to the coat by grant of the Emperor Rudolph in the shape of a 
mathematical figure; probably the delta which Dee always used for his name in the 
spiritual diary. To Rowland's wife there is a legacy of twenty pounds. 

“To John Dee, my youngest son,” Arthur left one hundred pounds and his 
gold seal ring with the coat of arms cut in a sapphire. John was a Russia merchant. 

There is no mention of his eldest child and daughter, Margaret, who is said to 
have married another Russia merchant named Abraham Ashe. 

To three sons-in-law, "my son Grymes;" “my son Anguish” (this was the 
husband of his youngest child, Anne); and "my son Fowell," he leaves respectively a 
plush coat; a saddle and pistol; and a black gown and plush suit. 

To each of his three daughters, their wives (none of them mentioned by 
name), he gives 20 pounds; and to the two elder, his two iron-barred sealskin trunks 
with long cushions and foot carpets, feather bed, blankets, bolsters and coverlets. He 
appoints his friend John Toley, of Norwich, his executor, and gives him his watch 
and silver chain, with a square box of cypress wood, double-leafed, with drawers. 
His servant, John Sergeant, is to have all the contents of his extensive wardrobe, 
consisting of his coloured cloth suit and and cloak; black suit and cloak lined iwth 
rough bayes (Norwich was the seat of the bay and say industry); his winter pair of 
boots, and two pairs of summer boots; his "hatts;" his "stokins whatsoever;" his 
black satin doublet; shirts; six of his ^worst-falling bands and ruffs;" and forty 
shillings due for wages at the Michaelmas following. 

Arthur Dee died before October 16 of the same year, 1650, when the will was 
proved by John Toley. 

Rowland, Arthur's fourth son, married and died in 1687, when his wife was 
executrix of his will. Rowland's sons by this wife Jane (d. 1698) were Rowland, born 
March 25, 1646, married October, 1675; Elizabeth Gardiner of Aldersgate (d. 
September, 1698); and Duncan, born November 3, 1657. Both were educated at 
Merchant Taylors' School on the Bishop of Peterborough's foundation (see below). 
Duncan went on to St. John's College, Oxford, and entered the legal profession. He 
was chosen Common Serjeant of London in 1700. He defended Dr. Sacheverell for 
four days of his trial in the House of Lords in 1710; died in 1720, and was buried in 
St. Mary Aldermanbury. By his wife Mary (d. Stoke Newington, March 24, 1728) he 
left a son Henry (d. 1725), others having died young. 


David Dee, born in Shropshire, of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, rector of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 1587 — 1605, is said to have been a grandson of 
Bedo Dee. If so, he must have been either brother or cousin of John Dee of 
Mortlake, who, strange to say, alludes nowhere in his diary to any relation of the 
name of Dee, although he speaks often of his Welsh kinsfolk, and of his cousin 
Aubrey. As he died at Mortlake in 1608, aged eighty and a half, David, who 
survived him twelve years, must have been his junior. David Dee was deprived of 
St. Bartholomew, "for what," says Newcourt, "I know not"; but he was brought back 
there to be buried on February 3, 1620. By his wife Martia, daughter of John Rogers, 
David Dee had three sons, of whom Francis, the eldest, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School and St. John's College, Cambridge. He entered the Church, held 
various livings in London and elsewhere, and four years before his death was 
consecrated Bishop of Peterborough. By his will (dated May 28, 1638), he gave his 
rectory of Pagham, Sussex, to found two fellowships and two scholarships in St. 
John's College, one of which was to be held for ever by "one of my kindred or of my 
name, from either Merchant Taylors' School, London, or from Peterborough 
School." We have seen that two of John Dee's great grandchildren were sent to 
Merchant Taylors', and one, Duncan, proceeded to St. John's, probably on this 
foundation. The Bishop's eldest son, Adrian Dee, Canon of Chichester, died 
unmarried, but his younger sons, John and Daniel, left descendants. 


APPENDIX II 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The principal authorities for Dee’s Life are his own Diaries, already frequently 
cited in the foregoing pages, viz.: — 

(1) The Private Diary. The original notes comprising this are in two 4to 
almanacks in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, numbered Ashmolean MSS. 487, 488. 
They were transcribed and printed for the Camden Society (1842), with numerous 
omissions, by Mr. J.O. Halliwell [-Phillipps]. The Manchester portion of this Diary, 
covering the years 1595-1601, was edited with much local knowledge and care by Mr. 
J. Eglington Bailey, and privately printed; only twenty copies (1880). Mr. Bailey also 
reprinted from Notes and Queries (May, 1879) his paper on Dee and the 
Steganographia of Trithemius. 

(2) The Spiritual Diary, or Liber Mysteriorum, divided by Dee into separate 
books, each dealing with a special epoch. The first five books, with an appendix to 
the fifth — dating in all from December 22, 1581, to May 23, 1583 — are comprised in 
Sloane MSS. 3188, at the British Museum. The remaining books, actually twelve but 
not consecutively numbered, were printed by Dr. Meric Casaubon in The True and 
Faithful Relation, etc., 1659, fol. Three of them are entitled “Libri Mystici Apertorii 
Carcoviensis Sabbatici"; three "Mysteriorum Pragensium Confirmatio"; and the two 
last "Liber Resurectionis" and "Mysteriorum divinorum memorabilia." This ends 
on May 23, 1587. About a dozen pages of occurrences taking place in 1607 are printed 
by Casaubon at the end of his book, from stray papers. 

Dee's autobiographical Compendious Rehearsall ranks next in importance. 
The original MS. was partly burned in the fire in the Cottonian Library, but a 
transcript made by Dr. Thomas Smith (author of a life of Dee, see below) was printed 


by Hearne inthe Appendix to Johannis Glastoniensis Chronicon (Oxford, 1726). This 
printed version was collated with Ashmole's transcript of the original (Ashmolean 
Ms. 1788), and edited by James Crossley for the Chetham society, in Autobiographical 
Tracts of Dr. John Dee, Warden of the College of Manchester, 1851. In his preface, 
the editor promises another volume of correspondence and selections of Dee, which 
never appeared. 

The Latin life of Dee, Vitae Eruditissimorum et Illustrium Virorum, by Dr. 
Thomas Smith (1707); the article in the Biographia Brittanica, edited by Kippis (1778, 
etc.), largely based upon the foregoing, and upon Strype;s Annals (1725, etc.); some 
account in Wood's Athenae Oxoniensis (Bliss), i. 639, 640, and Fasti, i. 143; in Foxe's 
Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, vii., 77, 85, 349 n., 638, 641, 642, 681, 734, 756, 
783, 784; and in Ashmole's Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (1652), pp. 478-483; 
with Aubrey's Lives, ed. by Dr. A. Clark (1898); and A Treatise of Religious and 
Learned Men (1656), by Edward Leigh, are further sources. For the Manchester years, 
Hibbert and Ware's Foundations of Manchester (1833) is useful; and for Dee's 
descendants, see a General Account of Families derived from Bedo Dee, by H.B. 
Wilson (1815) and his History of Merchant Taylors' School (1812-14). Later writers 
who have descanted more or less at large upon the romantic episodes of Dee's 
partnership with Kelley, as apart from any other achievement ofhis long life, are 
William Godwin, in his History of the Necromancers (1834); Charles Mackay, 
Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions (1841); Isaac Disrael, Amenities of 
Literature (1841); W. Cooke- Taylor's Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth 
(1842); A. E. Waite in his Lives of Alchemical Philosophers (Edinburgh, 1888), 
Studies in Myticism (1906), and The Alchemical Writings of Edward Kelley (1893); 
Thomas Seccombe, Twelve Bad Men (1894); Adelung's Geschichte der Menschlichen 
Narrheit (1785-9); Lenglet de Fresnoy's Histoir de la Philosophie Hermetique (1742); 
Manget's Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa (Geneva, 1702), and Louis Figuier’s 
L'Alchemie et les Alchemists (1856). 

Purely fictitious accounts are those in John Dee, Astrologer of Queen 
Elizabeth, by “Hippocrates, jun." (1899), and "John Roby's" Traditions of Lancashire 
(1906). 

For the study of witchcraft in the sixteenth century the following may be 
consulted: George Gifford, Subtle Practices of Witches (1587); T. A. Spalding, 
Elizabethan Demonology, etc. (1880); James I., Demonlogie (1603); Meric Casaubon, 
Treatise on Spirits, Witches, etc. (1672); Reginald Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584, 3rd edition 1605); Sir Walter Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft 
(1830); Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, Defensative against Poyson (1583), and 
many other kindred works. 

For the history of crystal gazing see Caspar Peucer, Les Devins (Antwerp, 
1584); M.A. del Rio, Disquisitionum Magicarum, 1599; Pierre de l'Ancre, 
L'Incredulite et Miscreance du Sortilege (Paris, 1622); Guido Bonatus, The 
Astrologer's Guide (1866); Andrew Lang, in Psychical Research of the Nineteenth 
Century (1901), and Introduction to Northcote's Crystal Gazing (1905); Mrs. de 
Morgan, From Matter to Spirit (1863); Sir William Crookes, Psychic Force and 
Modern Spiritualism (1871), and his Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism 
(1874); Miss Goodrich Freer's Essays in Psychical Research (1899), where she 
compares the revelations of the spirits to Dee with the work "of a lady novelist of 
the eighties"!; M. Camille Flammarion's popular and numerous works; F. W. 


Myers' Phantasms of the Living (1886) and his Human Personality (1903); with the 
Proceedings of the Psychical Reserach Society, will all afford information upon 
psychical and spiritualistic progress. The consummate description of John 
Inglesant's tragic and pregnant vision of his brother's murder, seen before hand in 
the crystal, as related by J.H. Shorthouse, will occur to everyone. 

Dee's own writings were extraordinarily numerous. In his Rehearsall he 
enumerated forty-nine. There is a list of seventy- nine in Cooper's Athenae 
Cantabrigensis, vol. ii., pp. 505-509; but some of these are doubtful: e.g., No. 66, 
Treatise of the Rosicrucian Secrets, etc.; for the Rosicrusians only came into 
existence about the time of Dee's death. Others are but notes from among 
Ashmole's manuscripts. One (No. 75) is the horoscope or nativity of Kelley, drawn 
or erected by Dee, which Ashmole has printed in his Theatrum (p. 479). To add to 
Mr. Cooper's list there are some Latin verses in Henry Perry's Egluryn Phraethineb 
(1595). 

All the printed books by Dee are extremely rare. There is much information 
about them in Ames, Typographical Antiquities (e.d Herbert). Copies of thirteen are 
in the British Museum Library, including those of other writers to which he 
contributed prefaces, additions and notes, as Recorde's Grounde of Arts (many 
editions); Billingsley’s Euclid; Roger Bacon’s de Secretis operibus artis et naturae, etc. 
and various Ephemerides. Thre are three copies of the General and Rare Memorials 
pertaining to the Perfect Art of Navigation;" and both the enditionsof his 
Letter... Apologeticall, etc., addressed to the Archbishop as a protestation and plea for 
the course of "the philosophicall studies and exercises of a certaine studious 
gentleman" (1599, 1603). The petitions addressed to the House of Commons and the 
King are printed on broadsides (1604). There are also three copies of Casaubon's 
True Relation in the British Museum, one of them collated with the original MS. by 
William Shippen, of Stockport, 1683. 

No adequate idea of the remarkable doings of Dee and Kelley over the crystal 
can be entertained without a study of Dee's manuscript "Book of Enoch" in Sloane 
MSS., 663, 120, and 2,599, 1-45; and his "Claves Angelicae," 3191 in the same 
collection. the diagrams of complicated arrangement of letters and figures, their 
neatness of execution, mathematical precision and etymological intricacy are no less 
amazing than the clear bold text in which the descriptions are written in printing 
hand. Regretfully it was decided not to reproduce an example, owing to the lack of 
pictorial value. 

The Portrait of Dee, now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, reproduced as 
Frontispiece to this volume, was painted when he was 67; it belonged to his 
grandson, Rowland Dee, and at his death it passed to the possession of Elias 
Ashmole and was by him bequeathed to the University of Oxford. It has been 
engraved by Scheneker and W.P. Sherlock. Engraved portraits of Dee and Kelley, by 
Francis Cleyne, are included, with Roger Bacon; Paracelsus; the prophet Mahomet; 
and Apollonius of Tyana, on the title-page of Casaubon's volume. Dee's is the same 
as an anonymous engraving inthe Print room, British Museum, froma younger 
(German) portrait, in a furred gown and peaked cap; the globe and compasses are in 
his right hand. 

A number of stones and crystals, purporting to be Dr. Dee's, have from time 
to time been exhibited. Two were at the Tudor Exhibition; another was sold at 
Sotheby's in 1906, and is now in Dresden. That formerly in the possession of Lord 


Londesborough (once Horace Walpole's) appears to have been actually the Doctor's; 
also the globe of smoky quartz now in the British Museum. 

The Pedigree which Dee made, tracing his descent from the mythical times of 
King Arthur, and showing Queen Elizabeth, through her Welsh ancestry, as related 
to the same source, is illuminated with coats of arms and a small coloured profile 
portrait of "John Dee, philosophus," in a cap and furred gown. He here (Cotton 
Charter, xiv. 1) describes his grandfather, Bedo Dee, as a soldier fighting under the 
Emperor Maximilian I., in 1512; his father, Rowland Dee, armiger, as gentleman 
sewer to King Henry VIII.; and himself as a philosopher. 
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